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THE SUDAN ADVANCE: 


“NOTHING justifies like success,” 
and it may be said with assurance 
to-day that seldom has the wis- 
dom of any move of such im- 
portance as the advance into the 
Sudan been ratified so promptly 
and so conclusively by events. 
Many considerations which in- 
duced the Government to take 
that step could not be openly 
avowed, Susceptibilities had to 
be studied, influential suggestions 
could not be divulged, and it 
would have been imprudent to 
invoke dangers which to the ini- 
tiated were imminent, but which 
were not then generally acknow- 
ledged. The past few months 
have, however, sufficed to clear up 
much that was doubtful, to give 
publicity to facts which were before 
only known to a few, and to confirm 
the anticipations of the instructed. 

It was a favourite objection to 
the policy of the Government, on 
the part not only of party op- 
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ponents but also of many unin- 
fluenced by party considerations, 
that in the Sudan expedition we 
were sacrificing Egyptian interests 
for Italian, and causing Egypt to 
squander her resources and shed 
the blood of her sons to assist 
Italy out of her troubles in Ery- 
threa. This argument, although 
plausible, was a perversion of the 
truth, and showed an imperfect 
grasp of the situation. The fact 
is that it was because the con- 
sequences of what was threatening 
Italy at Massowah and Kassala 
were certain to create for Egypt 
a position of the gravest danger, 
that a policy of inaction was no 
longer prudent. This we can now 
convincingly prove. 

Flushed by their extraordinary 
successes, the Abyssinians were 
inclined to listen to French and 
Russian counsellors, and to join 
hands with the Derwishes to oust 
effectually the Italians from Ery- 
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threa. Such an alliance, for a 
definite purpose advantageous to 
both the King of Abyssinia and 
the Khalifa Abdullahi, was nat- 
ural, and indeed, in the circum- 
stances, obvious. The proof that 
a beginning had been made towards 
its accomplishment is not wanting. 
Presents, we know positively, were 
sent by the King of Abyssinia to 
the Khalifa very shortly before 
the decision of the British Govern- 
ment in regard to the Sudan, and 
every one knows the significance of 
such presents from one Oriental 
potentate to another. They are 
invariably the outward tokens of 
an interested amity. But in offer- 
ing this alliance Abyssinia counted 
upon the continued inaction of 
Egypt, and of England through 
her. Nay, she had good grounds 
to expect that inaction, for it 
must be acknowledged that it 
was only the advent to power of 
a strong Government in England 
which made a forward policy pos- 
sible. The march of Egypt into 
the Sudan, however, changed mat- 
ters, and, notwithstanding her 
first advances, Abyssinia ceased 
negotiations with the Khalifa 
when she perceived that an alli- 
ance with the Derwishes would 
bring upon her new and redoubted 
enemies. 

But worse than an alliance be- 
tween Abyssinia and the Khalifa 
seemed imminent, There were in- 
dications that Italy was not dis- 
posed to wait till she was driven 
out of Kassala. She was believed 
to have decided to take the initi- 
ative, and to abandon, of her own 
free will, Kassala to the Derwishes. 
Since then that belief has been 
proved to be correct. Those who 
closely followed the march of events 
were shocked when, about three 
weeks after the Egyptian advance 
had begun, and simultaneously with 
the news of the brilliant defeat of 





the Derwishes near Sabderat by 
Colonel Stevani, the telegraph 
from Massowah announced that 
General Baldissera not only had 
refused his dashing lieutenant 
permission to follow up his first 
victory on the morrow, but had 
also given orders for the evacua- 
tion of Kassala. Happily, from 
Rome, after a delay of twenty- 
four hours, information came that 
Kassala was not to be evacuated, 
A speech of the Marquis di Rudini 
in the Italian Chamber fully a 
month later gave, quite incident- 
ally, the explanation of the con- 
tradictory telegrams. General Bal- 
dissera, carrying out intentions 
long previously entertained, had 
in reality ordered the evacuation 
of Kassala, and it was only from 
Rome, where the importance of 
the diversion agreed to by the 
British Government was justly ap- 
preciated, that the General’s de- 
cision was overruled. We were in 
disaccord, said the Italian Prime 
Minister, with General Baldissera 
as to the evacuation of Kassala, 
and it was by the exercise of the 
superior authority of the Cabinet 
that the evacuation was not carried 
out. It is to be regretted that 
that superior authority had not 
been further exercised in allowing 
Colonel Stevani to follow up his 
victory, for without doubt he 
would have inflicted upon the de- 
moralised Derwishes a crushing 
defeat. Profiting by the inaction 
of their enemy, the Derwishes 
hastily retreated across the At- 
bara, and thus extricated them- 
selves from a position of the 
gravest danger. But the point 
which is clearly established by 
the incident we have related is 
this: it was the decision of the 
British Government, that Egypt 
should advance into the Sudan, 
which led the Italian Cabinet to 
overrule the orders of General 
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Baldissera for the evacuation of 
Kassala. The results of that 


evacuation, had it been carried 


out, would have been serious to 
Egypt. Released from the stand- 
ing menace of Kassala in Italian 
hands, the Khalifa would have 
directed his whole power against 
the Egyptian frontier, untram- 
melled by other preoccupations 
and intoxicated by unexpected 
success. History, when it is 
written with full knowledge of 
the intriguing influences now un- 
avowed, of negotiations enveloped 
to-day in the utmost secrecy, and 
of suicidal tendencies in policy on 
the part of the Italian General 
under the influence of extreme 
discouragement, will reveal to the 
world how nearly successful was 
a combination which would have 
been disastrous to Egypt. That 
combination was only defeated by 
the advance of the Egyptian army 
southward, and we now perceive 
that the move was made just in 
the “nick of time.” 


Equally justified so far by suc- 
cess has been the confidence in 
the Egyptian army as an organisa- 
tion, which was implied in the 
resolution of the British Govern- 
ment to authorise the advance 
into the Sudan. The decision to 
move southwards was as great a 
surprise to the Egyptian War 
Office as it was to the general 
public. Without the slightest 
previous notice the Commissariat 
was called upon to provide for 
the wants of 14,000 fighting men 
at the frontier. This meant trans- 
port of stores 193 miles by rail 
from Cairo to Balliani, 315 miles 
by river from Balliana to Assouan, 
5 miles by rail or road from As- 
souan to Phile, and 210 miles by 
river or road from Philw to Wady 
Halfa—in all, over 723 miles, with 
four loadings and four discharges, 
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for the most part in places desti- 
tute of all the civilised modes of 
handling goods. Two thousand 
camels had to be purchased and 
sent to the front. Ten thousand 
of the troops had to be moved. 
A telegraph and a railway had to 
be laid down to Akasheh, about 
80 miles beyond Wady Halfa. 
All these diversified operations 
had to be undertaken at once and 
simultaneously. So thoroughly 
was the Commissariat prepared for 
a time of pressure that the work 
proceeded without a hitch, and 
with so little “fuss” that, except 
at the points of loading and dis- 
charge, no one could have thought 
that anything exceptional was 
being done. In less than three 
months’ time the railway to 
Akasheh was in working order, 
and 4000 of the fighting column 
were concentrated there, while the 
remainder were moving up in de- 
tachments. All this had been 
accomplished in a temperature 
often 128° in the shade, and 
through a district destitute of 
resources and bristling with difli- 
culties. It was a feat in mobilisa- 
tion which few civilised armies 
could rival, and of which any one 
of them might be proud. 

If the Commissariat may be 
termed the lungs of an army, so 
the Intelligence Department is its 
eyes; and this latter service in 
the Egyptian army showed itself 
exceptionally strong. Not only 
did it know with accuracy every 
feature of the country to be tra- 
versed, but it was also thoroughly 
cognisant of all that was passing 
in the enemy’s camp. It was this 
perfect knowledge of the enemy’s 
plans and positions which enabled 
the Sirdar, Sir Herbert Kitchener, 
to strike his first blow with 
such crushing effect. While the 
Derwishes were organising an at- 
tack, little dréaming that their 
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intentions were known, they were 
completely surprised by the well- 
planned and as admirably exe- 
cuted advance upon their camp at 
Firkeh. The details of that battle 
of the 7th of July, and the imme- 
diate following up of the panic- 
stricken enemy nearly 100 miles 
beyond, have been graphically de- 
scribed by the pens of able war 
correspondents, and they need not 
be repeated here. Our present 
object is sufficiently attained when 
we say that the victory of Firkeh 
did credit to the military ability 
of the Sirdar, to the competency 
of his officers, and to the fighting 
qualities and endurance of his 
troops. It also, more eloquently 
than any words could do, confirms 
the justness of the opinion which 
the British War Office had formed 
of the capability of the Egyptian 
army to carry through successfully 
the responsible and arduous task 
which devolved upon it. 


We may regard with satisfaction, 
therefore, the important results 
which have been attained during 
the short time which has passed 
since the first step in the advance 
southward was taken. Kassala, 
whose evacuation was imminent, 
is now safely and surely held ; 
the Abyssinians have abandoned 
all thought of alliance with the 
Mahdists, thus dispelling hopes 
which French and Russian in- 
triguers indulged of creating new 
complications for England in 
Africa ; a good part of the advance 
to Dongola has been successfully 
achieved, and a first blow has been 
administered tothe Derwish power, 
affecting its prestige and increas- 
ing disaffection in its ranks. 

Awaiting the rise of the Nile, a 
pause has necessarily to be made 
by the Egyptian troops in their 
march southward, but we may 
anticipate with confidence that by 
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the end of September the Egyptian 


flag will be again waving over 


Dongola and the troops of the 
Khalifa be retiring upon Berber, 
The limit of the free hand which, 
in Lord Salisbury’s words, has been 
given to the Egyptian army will 
then have been reached, and the 
question will arise, ‘‘ What next?” 
We will not attempt to anticipate 
the reply. The prudence which 
so far has proved eminently suc- 
cessful may be trusted to guide to 
a right decision. Much depends 
upon what transpires at the taking 
of Dongola. It may be doubted 
whether the Khalifa’s Emir there 
will give his adversary the oppor- 
tunity of dealing another such 
crushing blow as was inflicted at 
Firkeh. It is more than likely 
that he will act on the wisdom of 
the saying, “He who fights and 
runs away, may live to fight an- 
other day.” That was the method 
adopted by the Derwishes after 
their repulse by Colonel Stevani 
before Kassala, when they prompt- 
ly put the Atbara between them 
and their opponents. Still more 
likely will it be their tactics now, 
seeing that, with the exception of 
the Baggaras, little confidence is 
felt in the loyalty of the tribes 
which form their fighting men. 
The Derwish forces will probably 
retire upon Berber before they can 
be surrounded. 

In Egyptian military circles 
there is at present no strong in- 
clination to push hastily beyond 
Dongola and Abu Hamed. At 
the outset of the move it was 
very wisely proclaimed, as it were 
from the house-tops, that ‘ where 
we go in the Sudan there we shall 
remain”; and it would seem con- 
sistent with this sound policy that, 
having occupied Dongola, we should 
at once set ourselves to establish 
there a permanent and paternal 
administration. This object-lesson, 
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wisely carried out, may do more 
than many battles to weaken the 
fighting power of the Khalifa. 
The populations of the Sudan are 
longing for escape from Baggara 
tyranny and exactions. Abun- 
dant proof of this we have had 
from the declarations of those who 
have been able to escape to the 
Egyptian camp, and from the 
readiness with which many of the 
prisoners of Firkeh have joined the 
ranks of the Egyptian Sudanese 
troops. ‘Time is therefore on our 
side, and not on the side of the 
Khalifa. With us it means con- 
solidation and attraction ; with the 
Khalifa it means disintegration 
and disaffection. 

Still another important advan- 
tage would result from a delay 
till next year in the advance to 
Khartoum, It is unlikely that 
the Derwishes will leave any large 
supplies in Dongola, and the pro- 
duction of that fertile district has 
been so reduced of late years under 
Mahdist oppression, that it will 
not supply at once the stores 
necessary for a further advance. 
But seed-time will begin in October, 
and by the spring of next year 
harvest will have replenished the 
granaries and will permit of our ob- 
taining on the spot all the wheat, 
barley, and, above all, straw, needed 
for a further movement southward. 
The purchases of the supplies will 
be appreciated by the peasant cul- 
tivators, and the economy of trans- 
port as well as of labour resulting, 
is a consideration of importance to 
a Treasury so hard pressed as the 
Egyptian. Unless, therefore, cir- 
cumstances now unforeseen direct 
otherwise, it would seem expedient 
for many reasons to halt at Don- 
gola until next summer, and in the 
meantime to organise the civil ad- 
ministration of the province. 

This naturally brings to the 
front the question of what that 
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administration is to be. General 
Adye, in a letter to the ‘Times’ 
published on the 25th of June, 
gives expression to views on this 
subject which are rather prevalent 
in England. Citing Sir Samuel 
Baker and Major Wingate, he 
shows that the rule in the Sudan 
during Ismail Pasha’s reign was 
deplorable—“ venality, oppression, 
and military weakness.” This does 
not seem extraordinary to those of 
us who know the nature of the 
rule in Lower and Upper Egypt 
in that same reign of Ismail Pasha. 
“Venality and oppression” are 
perfectly correct terms to express 
it, and “military weakness” was 
as fully exemplified at Massowah 
as in Darfur. The faults of the 
administration in the Sudan were 
those in Egypt, accentuated by dis- 
tance from all control and far re- 
moval from European influence. In 
the south-western provinces of the 
Sudan there never was an adminis- 
tration which deserved the name; 
nevertheless, notwithstanding all 
the faults of the rulers, Dongola 
and Khartoum were prosperous 
centres in the days of Ismail. Too 
much is made of this bad adminis- 
tration when to it we attribute 
the revolt of the Sudanese. That 
revolt was mainly the outcome 
of the endeavour to suppress the 
trade in slaves. That trade was 
the profitable monopoly of the 
chiefs of the south-western tribes, 
and it was these tribes who flocked 
to the standard of the Mahdi, 
and formed the backbone of his 
fighting hordes. The capital error 
of Ismail was his annexation of 
the provinces to the west and 
north-west of Khartoum. These 
provinces, of an immense extent, 
difficult of access, and inhabited by 
tribes nearly barbarous and miser- 
ably poor, were a source of continual 
trouble. They will prove the same 
to Egypt now, if she foolishly at- 
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tempts to annex them and vainly 
tries to administer them. They 
must be restored to their pristine 
condition — petty native Sultan- 
ates, in amity with Egypt—and in 
that condition left for at least a 
generation to work out their own 
destinies. This being distinctly 
understood, the sphere of the ad- 
ministrations which it may be 
hoped to establish becomes limited 
to Dongola, Berber, and Khar- 
toum, all provinces associated with 
Egypt since 1820, connected with 
her by river, and possessed of ex- 
tensive resources. It is necessary 
to emphasise this statement, be- 
cause the Egyptian advance south- 
ward is constantly being described 
as having in view the “ reconquest 
of the Sudan,” whereas it only 
aims at the reconquest of a very 
small portion of the Sudan. It 
is not the Sudan which General 
Adye, on the authority of Gordon, 
calls “as large as France, Ger- 
many, and Spain” put together. 
A glance at the map will show 
that what Egypt wishes to recover 
is an easily accessible belt of land, 
of moderate dimensions, watered 
by the Nile, and of great natural 
fertility. This haziness in regard 
to what is aimed at by the Dongola 
expedition runs through the fol- 
lowing passage in General Adye’s 
letter :— 


“When the Sudan,” he says, “has 
been conquered, are we to hand it 
over again to Egypt? I trust not. 
..» It will be a terrible result of 
their [the Sudanese] accumulated mis- 
fortunes if they are again to be handed 
over to the detestable rule of Egyptian 
Pashas, who are notoriously unfit to 
govern their own country. If the 
conquest of the Sudan is to be under- 
taken by England, it is to us that will 
fall the duty of its administration and 
government.” 


This fairly expresses the thoughts 
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of many Englishmen who do not 
know or realise the difference be- 
tween Egypt under Ismail and the 
Egypt of to-day under British con- 
trol. Then, all private interests 
were sacrified for the aggrandise- 
ment of an insatiable ruler; the 
“‘courbatch” extracted all the 
savings of the ‘“fellaheen” to 
satisfy the extravagant wants 
of a needy Treasury and the 
venality of corrupt functionaries ; 
the “corvée” tore the peasants 
from their homes and strewed the 
country annually with victims of 
disease and starvation. The sub- 
jects were pilfered and oppressed, 
and the resources of the country 
were squandered, to gratify the 
caprices of a spendthrift ruler. 
Now, private interests are pro- 
tected by courts open to all; the 
“‘courbatch” is abolished; the 
* corvée,” with all its hardships, 
is a thing of the past; and the 
rights of the humblest peasant 
are as sacred as those of the 
State, perhaps even more so. The 
fellah is as free to gain money as 
he is free to keep it, and enjoys as 
much liberty as, in some respects 
even more than, the citizen of the 
most civilised State in Europe. 
Irrigation officers distribute the 
beneficent waters of the Nile to 
all, whether peasant or pasha, fav- 
ouring, if any favouring there 
be, rather the former than the 
latter. Universal equality before 
the law and individual liberty are 
to-day enjoyed by all the subjects 
of the Khedive. The detestable 
Egyptian pasha rule which alarms 
General Adye no longer exists in 
Egypt, for the administrations 
headed by such men as Nubar 
Pasha, Riaz Pasha, and Mustapha 
Pasha Fehmi, acting in harmony 
with British policy, have been as 
beneficent as the former pashadom 
was oppressive, 
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To that same type of adminis- 
tration—enlightened native, sup- 
ported and controlled by British 

ardians—we need not hesitate 
to trust the wellbeing of the three 
new river provinces, with the as- 
surance that their prosperity will 
advance by bounds, We may 
rely upon the contentment of a 
people left free to advance their 
material interests without oppres- 
sive exactions or irritating vexa- 
tions. For some years indeed these 
new provinces must necessarily re- 
main under martial law; but this 
is rather advantageous than other- 
wise, The system is better suited 
to the patriarchal habits of a less 
civilised people, and it obviates 
the application of the elaborate 
systems of taxation which have 
become use and wont in the richer 
provinces of the north. With a 
British officer as Governor, the 
connection with the War Office 
remains more intimate, and all 
conflict between the military and 
civil authority is avoided. The 
district between Edfou and Wady 
Halfa, as the frontier province, 
has been for some years under that 
exceptional government; and its 
populations have been markedly 
contented and prosperous, perhaps 
in even a greater degree than to the 
north, where bureaucracy is more 
deeply rooted. The reputations of 
Woodhouse Pasha, who was for 
some years its governor, and of 
Hunter Pasha, are examples of 
how the natives can esteem chiefs 
who, with a knowledge of their 
language, combine the qualities of 
honesty of purpose and considera- 
tion for the interest of the sub- 
ject. The fact is, the experience 
acquired during several years of 
the working of the frontier pro- 
vince from Edfou to Wady Halfa 
simplifies, in an important degree, 
the administrative task to be done 
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at Dongola. That task amounts 
only to the creation of another 
frontier Government after the 
model of the one at present 
existing. 


No review, however, of the 
situation created by the advance 
southward would be complete 
without a reference to the finan- 
cial questions to which it has given 
rise. It must be acknowledged, 
with perfect frankness, that the 
Dongola expedition was rendered 
imperative in the interests of both 
England and Egypt. The dangers 
which menaced Egypt were also 
dangers which gravely affected 
the future of England in Africa. 
And thus the Sudan advance 
was a joint enterprise for objects 
vital to both parties. The fact 
that the proposal came from Eng- 
land, and not from Egypt, suffi- 
ciently establishes this solidarity. 
In these circumstances we cordially 
endorse the observation of a writer 
on the question recently, that ‘‘ to 
throw all the burden of the ex- 
penses upon Egypt would be most 
unfair.” In our opinion, it ought 
to be admitted at once that all the 
cost of the Indian contingent to 
and at Suakim, and of the move- 
ment of British troops from Cairo 
to the frontier, concerns the Bri- 
tish Treasury: that is the mini- 
mum of what justly falls to the 
share of England. 

We also bear in mind that 
all the ordinary expenses of the 
Egyptian army are provided for 
in the Budget of the year, and 
these consequently do not need to 
be taken into account. 

With these provisos, we think 
we have good grounds for esti- 
mating the extraordinary expenses 
of Egypt for the advance to Don- 
gola as roughly one and a quarter 
millions sterling. Of course in 
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war the unforeseen often plays 
a disagreeable part, but the sum 
we have just named is such a one 
as a responsible Minister would be 
justified in asking for. 

In the present financial condi- 
tion of Egypt this outlay ought 
not to present much difficulty. 
Few countries in Europe are in 
a position of such financial strength 
as Egypt. Of a revenue of ten 
and a half millions, four suffice to 
pay the interest of the debt of the 
country and its tribute to the 
Porte. The past three years, es- 
sentially normal ones, have left 
annual surpluses of, in 1893, 
£720,000; in 1894, £785,000; 
and in 1895, £1,088,000. The 
revenues affected to the consoli- 
dated debt of the country leave 
yearly a large surplus—in 1893, 
£1,390,804 ; in 1894, £1,551,932 ; 
and in 1895, £1,626,258. The 
consolidated debt of the country 
is only £92,000,000, equal to less 
than nine years of its revenue, and 
its bonds, bearing 34 and 4 per 
cent interest, are above par. There 
are, besides, accumulated reserves 
amounting at present (since the 
distribution of the surplus of 
1895) to five and three-quarter 
millions of pounds. All this is 
a record of solvency which any 
country might covet, and bears 
brilliant testimony to the success 
of Egypt under the guidance and 
guardianship of England. 

But such was not the situation 
twenty years ago under Ismail 
Pasha. Then, the foreign credi- 
tors of Egypt had to do with a 
ruler whom only the most strin- 
gent measures could restrain from 
extravagance ; and in self-defence 
they succeeded, by the help of 
their respective Governments, in 
establishing an institution called 
the “ Caisse de la Dette,” to which 
was given the most extended 
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powers to prevent the revenues 
affected to the payment of the 
interest on the foreign debt from 
being devoted to other purposes, 
This was the original mission of 
that International Institution, 
which to its credit must be ad- 
mitted to have discharged its 
functions with great profit to 
the country and its creditors, in 
most difficult times. Unfortun- 
ately, instead of being limited to 
its original mission, which was 
the protection of the foreign credi- 
tors, the “Caisse de la Dette” 
has been allowed continually to 
extend its powers, and to-day 
it is being used by France and 
Russia as a political instrument 
for the annoyance of England 
through Egypt. It now claims 
the right of controlling every 
financial function of the Govern- 
ment, and the latest pretension of 
two of its members (the French 
and Russian Commissioners) is 
that a unanimous decision of the 
representatives of the Six Powers 
is necessary to sanction any ad- 
vance to the Treasury, even out 
of funds which in no way concern 
the foreign creditors. The Egyp- 
tian Government is no_ longer 
master of its own property—the 
real master is an International 
Commission. 

The accumulated Reserves, of 
which we have already spoken, 


form three separate accounts. 
First, ‘conversion economies,” 
resulting from the conversion 


of certain portions of the debt 
in 1890. This account has at 
its credit to-day £2,235,000, for 
which no use has yet been found, 
because France has persistently 
objected to every proposal made 
by the Egyptian Government. 
The annual increase of this ac- 
count is about £400,000. Second, 
there is a Special Reserve Fund 
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amounting to £471,000, which, 
being ear - marked “Special,” re- 
quires no comment. Third, there 
isa General Reserve Fund amount- 
ing to-day to £3,071,000. This 
Reserve Fund was created in 1888 
to receive a fixed portion of the 
yearly surpluses of revenue over 
expenditure, which, it has already 
been shown, have lately been very 
considerable. The object of this 
Reserve Fund was defined at its 
creation as—(a) to provide for any 
deficiency in the amount necessary 
for the service of the public debt ; 
(b) to provide for any insuffi- 
ciency in the unaffected revenues 
to meet the administrative expen- 
diture ; or (c) to provide for any 
“extraordinary expense ” incurred 
with the consent of the Public 
Debt Commissioners. In_ short, 
always providing that the foreign 
debt and the administrative ex- 
penditure of the country were 
assured, this Reserve Fund was 
destined to meet extraordinary ex- 
penditure, to which every country 
from time to time is liable. The 
Egyptian Government justly con- 
sidered that the Dongola expedi- 
tion was an extraordinary expen- 
diture, and applied to the “ Caisse 
de la Dette” for half a million of 
pounds towards its cost. The 
sufficiency of the revenues affected 
to the public debt was proved by 
the yearly surpluses of over one 
million and a half from these af- 
fectations, and there was besides 
the ‘‘conversion reserve” of over 
two millions in the hands of the 
Commission wnappropriated. The 
sufficiency of the unaffected rev- 
enues to meet the administrative 
expenditure was shown by the 
large yearly surpluses, part of 
which formed the General Re- 
serve Fund. 

The demand of the Egyptian 


Government for half a million for 
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extraordinary expenditure was, 
therefore, clearly correct, and by 
a majority of four to two the Com- 
missioners of the Caisse de la Dette 
approved it, and paid over the 
money to the Egyptian Treasury. 
The minority (the French and 
Russian Commissioners) appealed 
to the mixed tribunals against this 
act of the majority, invoking the 
necessity of a unanimous decision. 
The Court of First Instance, with 
a Frenchman as president, ac- 
cepted by a majority of three to 
two the views of the minority, 
and condemned the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment to return the money. 
The question has still to be argued 
in November next, before the 
Court of Appeal, and it is impos- 
sible to foresee the decision, ‘The 
whole situation is absurd in the 
highest degree ; and in the event 
of the Court of Appeal confirming 
the judgment of the Court of First 
Instance, it behoves England to 
find a remedy. She cannot allow 
two foreign Powers to stultify her 
work in Egypt. But “sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof.” 
The first judgment may not be 
confirmed. The question of a 
remedy, therefore, is not pressing, 
and may not even arise. The 
Egyptian Treasury has encashed 
the half-million, and has by this 
time applied it towards the ex- 
penses of the expedition. The 
judgment of the Court that the 
money should not have been given 
is, in a sense, purely academic, 
and any action in regard to it 
really concerns the four Powers 


jointly, whose Commissioners were 


instructed by their respective Gov- 
ernments to make it. 

Over and above this sum ob- 
tained from the General Reserve 
Fund, three-quarters of a million of 
pounds will be required to transport 
and maintain the troops this year 
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in Dongola; and it may be asked, 
Is the Egyptian Treasury in a 
position to find them? In answer 
we may say that we have sufficient 
confidence in the financial fore- 
sight of Lord Cromer and Sir 
Elwin Palmer to feel assured that 
they anticipated, when the expedi- 
tion was resolved upon, that that 
sum could be made available. We 
know, from Lord Oromer’s last 
report, that of the surplus of 1895, 
a balance of £332,000 remained 
at the disposal of the Egyptian 
Government, and there is every 
reason to expect that the accounts 
of 1896 will leave an equal or 
superior balance. The further 
sum required is a small one; and 
as the Egyptian Treasury possesses 
the power to borrow to the extent 
of one million on current account, 
it may be assumed that the Egyp- 
tian Exchequer is well able to 
meet the present strain upon its 
resources. True, there will remain 
still the cost of the advance to 
Khartoum. For that a further 
draft upon the General Reserve 
Fund must be made, and the un- 
exhausted power of borrowing re- 
sorted to for the balance. On 
the whole, the financial situa- 
tion of Egypt need cause no 
alarm. Nor is it the case that 
the appropriation of a sum of a 
million and a half from the “ Gen- 
eral Reserve Fund” for the re- 
conquest of the Sudan as far as 
Khartoum, would be detrimental 
to the interests of Egypt proper. 
The scheme of the Nile Reservoir, 
which has been cited as a more 
profitable employment for the 
funds of that Reserve, is at present 
shelved, because of the opposition 
of France; and now that we have 
the prospect of soon possessing 
command of the river much higher 
up, the question remains to be 
examined by engineers whether 
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Phile is the best position for 
such a reservoir. We are not 
aware of any other project, seri- 
ously studied, which demands a 
large outlay of public money ; and 
if any such presents itself in the 
future, the yearly growth of the 
Reserve Funds may be counted 
upon to face it. 

It must not be forgotten that 
the reopening of trade with the 
Sudan is of very considerable com- 
mercial importance to Egypt. 
That trade in 1883 was estimated 
to be worth two millions sterling, 
and under a fostering administra- 
tion it may be expected to become 
still greater. Improved commun- 
ications and the introduction of 
capital will give an impetus to 
that commerce which never ex- 
isted before, and the recovery of 
such a market will be appreciated 
by all the native merchants of 


Egypt proper. 


The advance into the Sudan 
greatly increases our responsi- 
bilities to Egypt, and renders it 
absolutely imperative that we re- 
main in our position of guardians 
of its interests. This being so 
self-evident, it is our duty to 
make it clearly understood that 
the question of evacuation is 
no longer within the range of 
practical politics. We have no 
hankerings after annexation, not 
even after a protectorate. But 
we must frankly declare that our 
duty to Egypt and our duty to 
ourselves demand the continu- 
ance of the occupation. By this 
straightforward attitude we shall 
increase the confidence of our 
friends and be more respected by 
our enemies. It is beneath the 
dignity of a Great Power not 
to conform its language to its 
thoughts. It must speak the 
truth without fear. It is certain 
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that this language will be un- 

palatable to France, and it is to 

be regretted that it should be so; 

but it is more honourable towards 

France to treat her with candour 

than to befool her with vain ex- 
ctations. 

Great Britain has a conscience 
void of offence towards France and 
all other nations in regard to past 
action in Egypt, and she will main- 
tain the same conduct in the future. 
Statistics prove that the commerce 
of all foreign countries with Egypt 
has largely increased during our 
guardianship,— that of some of 
them in a larger proportion than 
that with England; and France 
would have benefited in a great- 
er degree than she has were it 
not for her protectionist tariffs. 
French capitalists have gained 
largely by the improvement in 
Egyptian securities, and they 
have been cordially welcomed 
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whenever they have proposed, as 
they have done considerably, to 
invest their capital in industrial 
enterprises in the country. In 
fact, it is not from the best type 
of Frenchmen that we encounter 
opposition to our presence in 
Egypt. It is from a limited but 
noisy group, who style themselves 
the colonial party, which unfor- 
tunately the exigencies of party 
government in France cannot 
afford to ignore, that French ob- 
struction proceeds, and we in Eng- 
land are inclined to rate it too 
highly. However that may be, 
our clear national duty is to do 
courageously what we realise is 
right, and without fear to face 
the consequences. Weakness and 
unbecoming shuffling in language 
only give undue importance to the 
noise of our opponents, and in- 
spire hesitation in the ranks of 
our friends. 








A Midnight Conversation. 






































A MIDNIGHT CONVERSATION. 


Or if a man aske, ‘*‘ By what providence doth this evil spirit harboure in 
my breaste, the which I am no match for—that will surprize and overtake 
_and beare down my honest thought with his malitious railleries?” T do 
confesse that I can answer no better than might the simplest soule that 
tends my sheepe.—BISHOP FELLOWES. 


Here lie we, baby, all alone, 

And you are mine, and I am thine, 

But we are not our own. 

Oh, no, no, no, that would be sad indeed. 
I cannot think what it would be ; 
If we 
Call to him, then, across the sea, ¢ 
That he come home, come home with speed. 
Too sleepy? Very well. 

But let me tell 

That breaking bud, thy mouth, ’tis not the hour. 

Morn with its melting light, 

Thou rose! and not the night, 

Bid forth the flower. 

To break when sleep and darkness woo, 

’Tis not as other roses do. 

Ah, but how sweet the parted lips to kiss! 

Why, this, this, this 

Madness is! 

Away with it, or I shall devour. 








Now will we sleep, but still to keep 
Me thee, thee me, the while we sleep. 
Thy head upon my arm must rest, 
This pretty hand upon my breast : 

So mayst thou feel the tireless strife 
Of love within my heart to thee ; 

In thine I'll listen to the life, 

And that is joy enough for me. 

The winter winds unkindly blow, 

Fast falls the charitable snow, 

Like patient thought on hearts that grow 
Aweary of the long ago. 

And in the street a jaded band, 

With muffled breath and freezing hand, 
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Play Christmas music sweet and sad ; 
Sweet, for the echo of the song 

Of the shepherds and the heavenly throng 
About our Saviour’s cradle made, 

Wake to the blundering notes; and they, 
Distuneful, broken, and forlorn, 

Are like poor souls aloud that mourn, 
Broken and hopeless as they pray. 

But, Mother of Heaven, thy babe is born 
In hearts repentant every day. 

Oh, to have been the Mother of Heaven! 
Ah, but to be the mother of men! 

Only a greater grace was given 

To Mary, Jesu’s mother, then, 

For is not every man—ah, me !— 

A lord immortal ever to be, 

And every woman 





(The wanton and all—) 


That they unmothered are that fall 
Most wickedly, ’tis merciful ! 
Ah, little one, full well I see 
How pure a woman’s heart should be, 
How free the fount from soil and stain 
That stores the chambers of a brain 
Which no more ready is to fill 
With good immortal than abiding ill. 
Oh, might I live my life again! 
I tremble, baby —— 


(Why, so you may !) 


Tremble, lest on the last dread day 
I see you stand, a man, in all 
The accomplished stature of a soul, 
Black with revealed dishonour caught 
From some deep plague-spot in my heart— 
Some wicked wish, some baneful thought, 
In me a seed, of thee a part. 
And is it so? Lies there within 
My breast, dear babe, as yet unshown, 
The dark beginnings of a sin 
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To grow too kindly in thine own? 

I think, I think, my life I read, 

My days and nights, and cannot find 
Or guilty dream or shameful deed ; 
And a faithful woman 





(May yet be kind!) 


Again the voice by which I know 
That if in us there do abide 

An angel given our hearts to guide 
In warning whispers small and low, 
There is by some 





(‘Ware blasphemies !) 


—By some dread mystery there is 

A devil-whisperer also. 

But, little one, take thou no heed. 

An evil spirit, it is mine indeed, 

Yet not thy mother, dearest. All is well! 


(Eternally : for who’s to tell? 

To us alone, to you and me, 

And the Peeping Toms from the skies that see, 
And the soft night-winds in June that fall, 
And the lime-trees topping the garden wall, 

To me, and you, and these alone, 

The dear sweet naughtiness is known.) 


None, none! 


(We'll say so; for ’tis all 
A secret, and so natural ! 
Who gave you youth and lips to kiss, 
"Tis very much his business. 
There was another love, you know !) 


A presage, a foretokening ! 

A February day of spring, 

Born in a morn’s untimely glow, 

At eve to lie in shrouding snow. 
Such was that love, so brief, so vain: 


(But ah, so sweet to think upon!) 
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A Midnight Conversation. 


Oame darkness, all was still again ; 
The earth was cold, the gleam was gone. 


(Now, for hypocrisy downright ——! 

But why these fond deceits with me ! 

Am TI censorious! . . . Well, good-night ! 
Sleep, then. It shall to sleep, poor wight, 
And sweet its slumber-song shall be. 


“O brook, be still! O gentle South, 
Thy kisses cease amongst the noisy leaves, 
And only kiss my burning mouth ! 


“O stars, make all your light to pour 
On him whose love to me so fondly cleaves— 
On him who comes, to come no more. 


“For now indeed I cannot spare 
His first least footstep, and I fain would see 
Far as I may how sad they fare. 


“Or shall I wish that unaware 
My love come near, and sweetly startle me— 
His hand upon my arm? ’Tis there! 


“QO brook, flow on! and thou, dear South, 
Kiss with a thousand kisses all your leaves ; 

His kisses tremble ”  Ii-il-la! 

And a trill-il-il-il-il-il-la, 

La, la! 

And the bound of a heart, 

And the cry of a name, 

And a leap of the spirit 

Of flame to flame, 

And crushing breasts 

In arms enfolding, 

And vision drowned 

In the joy of beholding, 

And a prayer for kisses 

To slake the drouth 

Of the rose of fire 

On a maiden’s mouth. 

The lifted face ) 








Ah, what is this? 
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(A cognisable story, and thine own. 

Will you deny it, then, this dear thine own, 

This hoarded joy, this hidden paradise 

Of memories, whither, when you lie alone, 

Your thoughts go swarming, swarming, swarming home ?) 


Indeed it is not as you say! 






(An answer neither yea nor nay. 
The truth! and, whispering your reply 
At these small ears that hear not yet, 
Confess that you would not deny 

If to deny were to forget.) 


Devil and torturer, begone! 






(No, not to me; address your son. 
Be honest with the babe; and when 
You sing to sleep the little man, 
Think how unmotherly a wrong 

It were, to sophisticate the song. 
Fie, that a lullaby should be 

A ballad of hypocrisy ! 

Tell him from me 





) 


This will I tell: 
In every heart there is a hell; 

In every heart, by God appointed, 

A mocking devil is made to dwell. 
You who within me urge your lie’s 
Indomitable subtleties, 

Still you confound, still you pursue 
To quell the truth that answers you 
But though you wither my replies, 
I know you know them not untrue. 
























(“I think, I think, my life I read, 
My days and nights, and cannot find 

Or guilty thought or shameful deed” : 

And a woman whose spouse is not too kind, 
Niggard, morose; and oh, and oh, 

With his mien of the lord of them that know, 
Common as cabbage . . . speak, if aught 

In that is liar to your thought... 

Must this poor mortal me confess 
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To mountain-loads of wickedness 

If she remembers? Why, ’tis known 
That every woman’s soul’s her own; 
Which means ) 


—by Hell interpreted, 
And by poor human weakness read— 


(Which means ) 


Be still; you torture me! 


(But why, when we so much agree? 

And it means that the law of woman’s being, 
Beyond agreeing and disagreeing, 

Her Newton’s law, her law divine, 

Of grace, fulfilment, perfecting,— 

The gift of the gods that is hers to bring, 

As flowers to the field, to the rock the vine,— 

Is with rejoicing eyes, 

With heart rejoicing, 

And sense to sense its cries 

Of tumult voicing, 

To know and fall down and adore the princes of men! 
Why, when so glorious a man —! and then, 

In the revel and splendour of youth, so kind ——) 


Sings.— Come sleet, come snow, come rain and wind, 
Baby lies snug, they cannot find him, 
Nor the bear in the chimney 2 


(What! do you run? Yet must we still 
Believe of Truth that ’tis invincible: 

It does but stand and look, and all 

That would confront its gazing silence fall. 
That’s mathematic: but you run.) 


Say that I shun. 


(You shun—that is, evade; and what 

Evasion is if it be not 

Flight fugitive, nor you nor I ——) 
VOL. CLX.—NO, DCCCCLXXI. 
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Flight then, tormentor, willingly ! 

For it is God’s behest that we do fly 

The lure of the debate, the limed controversy, 
Which is of old the snare of thine and thee. 
Speak thou no more: [’ll answer not again! 


(Madonna, to be plain ) 


Chide thy bad mother, then, my little son! 
Why, what a pillow of unrest 

Makes she her breast ! 

But now we will to sleep, thou dearest one. 


Sings.—“ When on a day of summer sheen 
Rode forth King Arthur and his queen P 


(The Queen, although she owned it not, 
Went thinking of Sir Lancelot.) 


Pauses: ‘And when they came to his cradle-side, 
sings. Those angels twain, they knelt adown: 
‘What wind is this,’ his grandam cried, 
‘That stirs where open doors are none?’ 


«“ And she whose wings, as I thee say, 
Were like the purple butterfly, 

His hands she blessed, his feet she kissed, 
She touched his mouth with rosemary. 


* But she who did companion her, 
But she whose wings were like to flame, 
She bent and whispered at his ear, 
‘Nameless ! now hearken to thy name!’ 


“Thy name, thy ——” 


Sings again ‘For Prebendary Price was all 
drowsily. That you would call respectable ; 
"Twas said that none could be so nice 
As Mr Prebendary Price ; 
But Mrs Price she still said No, 
Her P. should not a-may—a-maying ——” 


(Sleeps. ) 
FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 
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THE PASSION 


I was leaning on the stout 
wooden rail that forms the bul- 
wark of the kind of gravelled 
uarter-deck terrace on which 
stands the W eissenstein Kurhaus— 
the old hostel that was built by the 
commune of Soleure in the year 
of the battle of Waterloo,—and 
was wondering at the marvellous 
view of the plain that stretched 
into a purple distance at my feet. 
From this height of 4250 feet above 
sea-level the air was chill, for the 
sun had just set. But if the cold 
had been arctic, one could not 
have taken one’s eyes away from 
that seemingly unsubstantial rosy 
cloud that lay high up in heaven 
above the evening mists; for that 
cloud was in reality nothing but 
the snow-clad company of giant 
watchers for the dawn that stretch 
from Sentis in the far south-east 
to Mont Blanc in the extreme 
south-west. As one gazed upon 
the rosy moveless cloud, one was 
able to recognise in its ridged and 
wavy outline mountain-peaks long 
familiar at nearer view, but from 
the distance how changed! The 
three- peaked Wetterhorn, the 
sharp-toothed Finsteraarhorn, the 
Schreckhorn, the Blumlis mass, the 
glorious Altels, the long - ridged 
Wild-Strubel, and the domed 
Mont Blanc glowed and flushed 
and faded, and flushed again. 
Then the grey night seemed to 
weave a veil between us and 
the distant peaks, and our eyes 
travelled back over that limitless 
plain of towns and towers, and 
forests and fields, with here a 
snowy wreath of vapour, there a 
glinting and a glimmer in the grey 
expanse, to tell us of some rivers 
rolling through the midst, back to 
the wonderful silver serpent coiling 
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from the far west to the far east 
at our feet, on by the purple town 
of old Soleure, that now began to 
twinkle into stars. 

There is nothing more beautiful, 
at the closing of the day, from this 
high mountain seat, than the way 
in which, as twilight steals upon 
the mighty plain, the lamps of 
distant towns and villages, ‘like 
fireflies tangled in a silver braid,” 
suddenly jewel the twilight. As 
I looked far down the woody pre- 
cipices upon the Oberdorf and 
Langendorf villages, my eyes 
caught a long, white, ghostly- 
looking road, straight as an 
arrow, that glimmered in parallel 
with the main course of the river 
Aare, on past a forest dark as 
death, to a little cluster of these 
newcome fireflies. “What are 
those village lights?” I said. 

“ Those are the lamps at Selzach ; 
they will be hung there to-night, 
because to-morrow is to be the third 
performance of the second year’s 
enacting of the village Passion 
Play,” said a voice beside me, 
“Tt will be worth going down to 
see; for though it looks far, one 
can walk it in an hour and a half, 
and you will not be disappointed. 
The day begins with a special 
service in the village church at 
eight o'clock, but the performance 
does not commence till eleven. 
As a friend of the chief promoter, 
Herr Schafli, I have promised to 
be present ; will you bear me com- 
pany? I can telephone for a 
ticket early in the morning, and 
for a place at the luncheon-table 
in the La Oroix Hotel opposite. 
The new play-house seats 1200 
people, but it may be crowded, and 
since an interval of one hour and 
a half is allowed for rest and 
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luncheon, we shall start for our 
six miles’ walk early. You had 
better not be above such simple 
fare as the village inn can give 
you.” 

I assented, and on the morrow 
at 8.30 dropped down through the 
long incline of beech woods to 
Nesselboden ; saw the white cliffs 
—whence Weissenstein takes its 
name—shine out among its fir- 
trees overhead; down through 
meadows golden with yellow gen- 
tian ; by roadside banks filled with 
the flax-leaved harebell or many- 
flowered campanula, and delicious 
with wild strawberry ; on through 
woods purple with columbine ; by 
a stream that chattered at our 
side ; down the hot gorge to the 
white shining road beneath that 
led us to the village of Oberdorf 
—Oberdorf, with its giant barns, 
its vine-trellises, its fragrant wal- 
nut-trees. 

Close by the church, whose 
black tower-lantern may be seen 
afar, and whose churchyard cross 
of limestone gleams whitely in the 
sunshine, we turned westward and 
began a delightful walk over the 
richest plain of corn and fruit it 
has been my lot to see since the 
days when I passed along through 
just such corn-patches and flowers 
in the valley of the Nile. It 
seemed as if no inch of that vast 
patchwork of husbandry had been 
left uncared for. 

There were no marks of separate 
ownership, no fence to keep us from 
the cherry-bowers or the corn-land 
plots ; the light green oats waved 
here ; beside them shone the yellow- 
ing barley; there, clover was sweet 
for the lark that hung above it; 
here a patch of flax or purple vetch 
was in flower for the bird that 
hides its nest in its close under- 
growth. All was peace, pros- 
perity, and friendship. Children 
with hands full of wild chicory or 
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blue corn-flowers and scarlet pop- 
pies passed us, tending their goats 
and keeping them to the open road, 
Ever at our right-hand side rose 
up the great Jura wall of beech 
and fir to heaven; ever on our 
left the coiling Aare glittered to. 
wards Solothurn. Truly, if ever 
there was to be seen a “well. 
watered garden of the Lord,” it 
is here, in this canton of that 
old river-town the Romans knew 
so well. 

We dived into a forest of pines 
that here and there let the sun- 
light splinter through with dazz- 
ling surprise, and gaining more 
corn-fields and potato - patches, 
made our way to the little village 
of Lommiswyl, with its white 
chapel and square belfry pinnacle 
standing unfenced among its 
pleasant fields—Lommiswyl, with 
its bees and roses, its well-kept 
“open stores,” its huge stabled 
farmhouses, and its entirely com- 
fortable look of happy industry. 

Then, where the village roadside 
cross stands between its poplars, 
and the finger - post points to 
‘‘ Hasenmatt ” towering overhead, 
we turned in the exactly opposite 
direction to our left hand, and so 
made our way across the sunny 
rolling plain to Selzach. In 
twenty minutes we saw below us 
in a bowery hollow the white 
tower of the church, and a glimpse 
of a new wooden building that 
was the theatre,—a theatre that 
had been raised during the year at 
the cost of £2000 by a public- 
spirited company in the village, 
under the direction of the mayor, 
who seems to be a very father of 
his people. 

The scene of the village nestling 
in the bosom of the hill, the farms 
hidden in ample walnuts, the pas- 
tured slopes and grassy swells 
filled with sun and shadow, the 
Aare rolling beyond it from the 
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plue distance, the great Alpine 
chain of snowy cloud laid all along 
upon its lilac wall of lucent mist, 
was beautiful beyond words, A 
church bell tolled from the hollow, 
and a band of music was heard in 
the village. We sat down on a 
bank of flowers and talked of the 
history of the Selzach Passion 
Play. 

“Tt was,” said my companion, 
“in 1890 that the mayor of the 
village, who, as the owner of the 
large watchmaking factory, is the 
principal employer of labour here- 
about, happened to visit Oberam- 
mergau. He, with a few Selzach 
companions, was so impressed, that 
he determined if possible to create 
on a simple scale some representa- 
tion of the kind here in his own 
home. He knew his people well, 
and believed they would enter into 
it in the earnest spirit which alone 
could either justify or give success 
to the attempt. There was a 
natural love of music in the village 
—perhaps the making of watches 
may induce a feeling for time, as it 
certainly encourages a feeling for 
exactness ; and he knew also that 
there was a native ability to act. 
The village dramatic society had 
proved that. But there was no 
one to take direction or to train a 
choir, and though a professional 
musician was despatched to Ober- 
ammergau, he came back without 
having been enabled to obtain the 
necessary help in this direction. 
It chanced that just at this crisis 
a new teacher for one of the classes 
in the village school —the great 
white building with green shutters, 
by the side of the church yonder— 
was needed. The choice of the 
direction fell upon Mr Végeli- 
Nunlist, who is the musical man- 
ager of the whole of to-day’s per- 
formanace, and whose wife will 
undertake the task of Prologue 
to the Passion Play, With more 


than ordinary musical ability, this 
new teacher threw himself into the 
scheme heart and soul, and at once 
set about the training of a choir 
and orchestra capable one day of 
undertaking the task. They are 
not a large community to furnish 
orchestra, choir, and players to 
the number of 200, as you will see 
to-day. I think the village—man, 
woman, and child—only numbers 
1500 inhabitants ; but the village 
is united, there are no cliques or 
sets, and perhaps the very trade 
that occupies their hands — the 
trade of watchmaking—has sharp- 
ened their wits. 

** After little more than a year’s 
training the Selzach choir per- 
formed Witt’s ‘Jubilee Mass’ and 
Romberg’s ‘ Lay of the Bell,’ sup- 
plying both orchestra and voice for 
the rendering of these. They next 
undertook to present at Christmas 
of the following year, 1892, Hem- 
ing’s ‘Christmas Oratorio,’ with 
readings and eight tableawx vivants 
interspersed in the musical part 
of it. 

“The same year, 1892, one of 
the cathedral clergy at Fulda, 
Henrich Fidelis Muller by name, 
published his ‘ Passion Oratorio.’ 
The Selzach players determined to 
present it, and having obtained 
leave to make such alterations as 
were necessary to allow of their 
undertaking it, they provided them- 
selves with suitable prologues and 
declamatory text, and following 
closely the line of the Passion Play 
performance at Horitz in Bohemia, 
they were enabled to present the 
play in the summer of 1893 with 
such care and reverence, such real 
religious feeling and devotional 
earnestness, as to disarm whatever 
hostile criticism existed, and to 
astonish all who came to see. 

“They played it in the little 
village playhouse attached to the 
La Croix Hotel, and though the 
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room seated 500 it was found to 
be quite inadequate. 

“In 1894 a company was formed 
in the village to build a separate 
theatre to be kept for the ‘ Passion- 
Spiel.’ That great white-shining 
wooden building we saw this mor- 
ning from Weissenstein is the 
result. Ugly enough and bare 
enough; but, admirably constructed 
for its purpose of sweet pine-wood, 
it has been arranged absolutely 
with a view to use, not ornament. 
It has been built after the model 
of the Baireuth theatre, so that 
the chorus and the orchestra are 
quite unseen, being below the floor 
of the building. The floor is 
sloped from front to back, so that 
all have equal chance of seeing the 
stage. It will seat 1200 people, is 
fitted with electric light and all 
the improvements of modern scenic 
appliance, and is admirably venti- 
lated. You will admit,” continued 
my friend, ‘that the village is in 
earnest, if it will spend £2000 of 
hard earnings on its theatre. 

“Meanwhile, not content with 
the representation of the Suffer- 
ing, Death, Resurrection, and As- 
cension of our blessed Lord, as 
shown in 1893, the village Passion 
players have determined to add 
eleven tableaua vivants, represent- 
ing typical scenes illustrative of 
Old Testament history, and twelve 
other New Testament scenes, from 
the Annunciation to Christ’s 
triumphal entry into Jerusalem. 
They have obtained the aid of 
one of the first scene-painters in 
Switzerland, and have made most 
careful studies of the work of the 
old masters in the grouping and 
colour and costume of the tableaux, 
and seem to have spared neither 
time nor expense in their produc- 
tion.” 

“ But,” [ broke in, ‘they must 
have had some very able directing 
hand ?” 
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“Yes; Herr Schafli, the mayor, 
is an enthusiast, and his enthusi- 
asm has struck right through the 
village. You would be surprised 
how the players themselves have 
consulted books, have visited gal- 
leries to see old pictures. We 
have, for example, a famous picture 
of the Madonna by Hans Holbein 
at Soleure. You will see to-day 
to what advantage that picture has 
been studied; and if you know 
the aspect of our Jura hills at 
sunset or sunrise, the deep purple 
of our valley folds, the bright 
dazzling splendour of our mountain 
limestone cliffs, or how the river 
Aare yonder winds through its 
fields of flowers in this midsummer 
month, you will note, as the play 
proceeds to-day, that the scene- 
painter, Mr Libiszensky, has done 
what he can to localise the scene 
and give an air of familiar home 
surroundings to the tableaux.” 

“But of the actors,” I said, 
“who are they, and what are 
they ¢” 

“They are all from the vil- 
lage. It is their pride that they 
shall always be so. For example, 
the Christus is the watchmaker 
Robert Kocher. The St John is 
his brother Joseph. St Peter’s 
part is played by another Kocher, 
a cousin; he enacts also the part 
of Moses in the Old Testament 
scenes, The Virgin Mary is a 
certain Marie Kocher, another 
cousin. The Prologue’s part in 
the morning performance is under- 
taken by a young farmer in the 
village, Adolf Amiet, and Madame 
Voégeli-N unlist will, as I said before, 
again undertake the speaking of 
the prologues for the Passion Play 
in the afternoon. 

“T am telling tales out of school, 
for it is the desire of the players 
themselves that their names shall 
not appear on any programme, 
and if you purchase their photo- 
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graphs you will find that their 
names are not affixed.” 

«“ And what has been the effect 
upon village morals of this Pas- 
sion Play ?” 

“The standard of morality,” 
said my friend, “has ever been a 
high one in this Jura plain. The 
village of Selzach is no exception. 
But it is quite certain that earnest- 
ness has been added to the lives of 
the players, and the actual effort 
of working together for so long at 
acommon piece of work has har- 
monised the village life. You 
know how watchmaking is done 
in bits; a man works always at 
this or that lever or escapement 
or toothed wheel — he never has 
the joy of completing the watch 
from first to last. Now in this 
play-acting he is a working part 
of a whole, and feels the joy of 
. completeness of labour. This in 
itself is a real recreation. You 
would be astonished at the amount 
of work in common which has 


been bestowed upon this represen- 
tation to-day. All through the 
winter months the chorus and 
orchestra and players practised or 
rehearsed five times a-week, com- 
ing together at eight o’clock each 
evening, and often working on till 


one o'clock in the morning. This, 
for men who had to go to the 
factory or to begin their day’s work 
at early hours in the morning, is 
proof positive that their hearts 
were in it. But do you hear that 
fanfare of trumpets? That tells 
us that we must take our seats 
within a quarter of an hour.” 

I listened and heard a few bars 
of what sounded like the air that 
is the motive in Wagner’s “ Par 
sifal,” and down into the village 
we went. It was “orchard, or- 
chard all the way,” with walnut- 
tree shadows upon the white road 
to give us cool, and a brook to 
make music at our side. The 
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great brown-backed Jura barn, 
or barn and farmhouse combined, 
was the feature. Each house 
seemed to have abundance of 
roominess all about it for the 
life of its inhabitants. Flowers 
shone in the balconies, vines grew 
on the trellises; cocks crew from 
their well-kept dunghills; doves 
cooed from the shadowy eaves; 
and old people sat in their shirt- 
sleeves and enjoyed the Sabbath 
sunshine. We passed the bald 
grey church, with nothing note- 
worthy about it but the mag- 
nificent bronze St Peter’s cock 
upon its weather- vane, and the 
scarlet lilies that blossomed at its 
feet on the graves below. We 
passed the still balder village- 
school. Banners with a white 
cross upon them floated at the 
village corners. All was Sabbath 
quietude. Except that from house 
after house came singers with the 
music-folio under their arms, all 
tending towards the new theatre, 
you could not have suspected that 
anything out of the way was going 
to happen in Selzach to-day. Then 
the road seemed to be blocked 
with black-coats. Opposite the 
La Croix Hotel on the left six 
soldierly-looking men in volunteer 
costume stepped out of a tiny 
guard-house, and at the word of 
command halted and again gave us 
a fanfare. We took our tickets 
and our book of the words, and 
entered the cool, darkened building 
on our right hand. 

Once more the trumpets sound- 
ed, this time from inside the 
theatre; and ere from its appa- 
rently subterranean source the 
sweet notes died away, the doors 
were all closed, and out of the 
wings in front of the drop-scene 
—which had upon it a somewhat 
realistic picture of Moses breaking 
the Tables of the Law in his 
anger, surrounded by the emblems 
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of the four apostles—walked the 
Prologue. 

He was a tall well-built youth, 
with dark eyes, and face bronzed 
by the sun. He was clad in a 
flowing robe of white reaching 
to his feet, and with mantle of 
rosy pink thrown carelessly in 
toga-like fashion over his shoulder. 
He wore a very simple circlet of 
gold upon his head, and seemed 
the embodiment of strength and 
stateliness. He had not spoken 
more than a few sentences when 
one perceived that his voice was 
sympathetic and clear, his enun- 
ciation good, and his manner 
natural and restrained. This was 
the young farmer Adolf Amiet. 
He ceased, and to the sound of the 
recitative the curtain drew up and 
discovered the abode of Chaos and 
Old Night. Slowly a face in 
heaven as of a great angel dawned 
upon the darkness; vapours floated 
away; clouds, rifted and rent in 
twain, let rose and golden light 


through, and to the clash of cym- 
bals and shout of the chorus at the 
words, ‘“‘ And God said, Let there 


be light,” the darkness disap- 
peared, and a sunny forest pri- 
meval stood revealed. It was 
effective but unreal, too panto- 
mimic rather. The hand that 
managed the sun behind the scene 
was a little too clearly seen. 

With this and with the next— 
the pictures of Adam and Eve in 
Paradise, and afterwards as driven 
thence by the angel—we confess to 
disappointment. Adam’s jersey 
was not a skin-fit. Eve was 
neither young nor fair to see. 
One does not mean anything per- 
sonal, but a fair-haired Eve would, 
in this land of the light-haired 
people of Selzach, have been pref- 
erable; and when the doom fell 
and our first parents took to skin 
waist-cloths, it would have been, 
from an artistic point of view, 
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better every way to have had these 
said skins made of light brown 
rather than of jet black. The 
contrast between white tights and 
black girdling skins was painful. 
Yet one was bound to admit that 
the lifting up of the hands of 
Adam and Eve in terror at the 
angel with the torch of flame was 
very carefully studied, and real, 

The Prologue prefaced each pic- 
ture by simple explanation, with 
just enough emphasis and gesture 
to declare his interest, but with 
no overacting which would have 
given him personal prominence, 
He was a voice, and that was all; 
his part was admirably conceived. 

The third tableau was terrible 
in its truth. Abel lay dead beside 
the altar of offering, and Cain, too 
horrified at his own act to feel 
either grief or remorse, stood in 
the red light of the anger of God, 
while the chorus pronounced his 
doom of hard labour and sorrow 
without an end. The fifth pic- 
ture represented Abraham’s Temp- 
tation. One saw no ram caught 
in a thicket, but an angel from 
the rock put forth his hand to stay 
the knife ; and one’s eyes rested on 
the exceedingly well-posed youth- 
ful Isaac who had been led as a 
lamb to the slaughter. 

Jacob’s dream followed, scenic 
enough in effect, but overloaded 
with angels ascending and descend- 
ing upon the sleeping man,—a 
needless confusion, and quite out 
of keeping with the Biblical ac- 
count, which certainly speaks of a 
vision so clear, so simple, so direct, 
that the waking dreamer felt that 
God had been in that place and 
he knew it not. 

Then followed the excellent 
tableaux of “Joseph sold by 
his Brethren” and “Joseph in 
Egypt.” 

It is true that in the former of 
these two pictures one felt one’s 
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eyes irresistibly divided in atten- 
tion between two groups. A little 
rearrangement would obviate that. 
It is true also that there was an 
absence of “old Egypt” in style 
of dress, in architecture, and in 
scenic background. In the latter 
of the pictures Joseph would cer- 
tainly have worn the head-shaw], 
and have ridden in an Egyptian 
and not a Roman chariot. The 
colours of old Egyptian garments 
and decoration are well known to 
us, and these were wanting. Not 
even a palm, or a pyramid, or a 
sphinx, or a glimpse of Nile, or 
a gleam of desert could be seen ; 
but as a grouping of an enthusias- 
tic crowd lifting up hands of ac- 
clamation to their saviour, and 
governor over all the land, it was 
a great success; and when the 
chorus shouted their “Io Triumphe! 
Heil dir Josef!” you might almost 
imagine the chariot-horses pranced 
and reared at the sound. 

In the ninth tableau, again, one 
was not in Egypt, but in the 
flowery meadows beside the Aare, 
as one gazed upon the three fair 
girls, the attendants of Pharaoh’s 
daughter, who, kneeling in the tall 
grasses beside the stream, were 
wondering at the sight of little 
Moses floating in his wicker ark 
towards them, clapping his hands 
in childish glee; but the bulrush 
was conspicuous only by its ab- 
sence, the lilies of the Nile were 
not seen. Nor, again, could the 
painter who arranged the dresses of 
the children have known the carv- 
ings on the temple walls which 
show how Egyptian maidens were 
dressed, or he would have surely 
clad these girls in other colours 
and in other wise. 

The tenth tableau—‘The Giv- 
ing of the Manna”—one of the 
most successful of the Old Testa- 
ment pictures, was heralded by the 
fine rendering of an air, “The Lord 
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is my Shepherd,” by a good bari- 
tone, with full chorus ; and, finely 
grouped, the whole scene was ad- 
mirably conceived in colour and 
arrangement. As the manna fell 
among the astonished Israelites, 
still in prayer upon their knees, 
the curtain dropped. Then, to 
the sound of glad trumpets, from 
either side of the wings a chorus 
of ten women and ten men, with 
golden crowns on their heads, in 
long garments, white to the throat, 
with scarlet drapery very simply 
but gracefully thrown over one 
shoulder and caught at the waist 
on the opposite side, came, with 
perfect ease of movement and with 
much stateliness of carriage, on to 
the platform in front of the cur- 
tain, and called upon the crowd 
of manna-fed people to lift their 
voices “with cherubim and sera- 
phim,” and praise the Lord God of 
Sabaoth for this His gift of bread. 

I had never seen anywhere ex- 
cept in Egypt such throats or such 
carriage of the head as we saw 
in these young Selzach singing 
maidens, nor better opening of 
the mouths since I gazed upon 
the frieze of Donatello in the 
Bargello. Not the least inter- 
esting part of this chorus was the 
grouping of the male singers, their 
bronze, weather-beaten, and sun- 
tanned faces in the background 
contrasting splendidly with the 
fairer faces of the women. The 
choral chant ended, and dividing 
left and right, the singers, with 
the same ease and solemn stateli- 
ness, disappeared. 

The last tableau—“ Moses giving 
the Law from Mount Sinai ”—was 
again a well-conceived bit of group- 
ing ; but except for a striking pic- 
ture of Moses, whom we recognised 
as the Petrus of the Passion Play, 
and for a real bit of Eastern glow 
and colour upon the limestone 
bluff, which seemed to make Sinai 
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Jura, and Jura Sinai, it was not 
particularly remarkable. 

The New Testament tableaux 
vivants opened with a real bit of 
fourteenth-century picturing in a 
conventional and chaste rendering 
of the Annunciation. The sim- 
plicity here, and the determination 
to stick to the classic portraiture 
throughout, was very marked. The 
sweet child-angel with its forward 
movement and the lily in its hand, 
and the exquisitely tender submis- 
sion of the “handmaiden of the 
Lord,” went home to all hearts that 
care for purity and grace. The face 
of the Madonna was, in its native 
modesty and pathetic sweetness, 
alone suflicient to make one sure 
that where she was there also must 
be tenderness and gentle goodness. 

A tenor voice sang the “ Ave 
Maria gratia plena Dominus Te- 
cum,” and the full chorus carried 
on the strain, “ Blessed art thou, 
Mary, amongst women; the Lord 
is with thee.” 

The next two tableaux—‘ The 
Angel appearing to the Shepherds 
at Bethlehem ” and ‘‘ The appear- 
ance of the Star”—were disap- 
pointing. The shepherds on the 
left foreground were not Eastern 
shepherds at all, nor were they 
watching their flocks in any serious 
earnestness. It seemed as if a batch 
of children and cardboard sheep 
were in motley groups in the right- 
hand foreground. The angel was 
fair to look upon, and there was a 
lifelike touch in the fact of the 
children being the first to see him; 
but, for the rest, it was a disap- 
pointment. 

As for the second of the two 
tableaux, it seemed a little mean- 
ingless. It is true that in the 
twilight a group of people were 
gazing steadfastly up towards the 
horizon ; but either owing to the 
fact that the star did not make its 
appearance, or that suddenly, in 
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order to make a contrast and 
deepen the twilight of the scene, 
the electric light in the body of 
the hal] was turned on, and g0 
confused the spectatorial effect, 
the tableau failed of its intent, 
This was atoned for in part by 
the beauty of the chorale which 
accompanied the picture. 

The next three tableaux were 
very successful. The beauty and 
simplicity of the representation of 
the Birth of Christ could not be 
exceeded. One perhaps missed 
the conventional manger and ox 
and ass, but there was the lowly 
cattle-shed there, the gentlest of 
mothers and the tenderest of 
babes ; and by the side, with face 
full of earnest wonder, stood 
Joseph leaning upon his staff. 
It was quite evident that of this 
picture some old fourteenth-cen- 
tury painter had been in reality 
the designer. 

The voices of the chorus as they 
sang, in their rich German, the song 
of welcome to the new-born King, 
with its refrain, “ Dir O himmlich 
Kindelein,” seemed sweeter than 
before. It was succeeded by a fine 
chorale, as, without leaving the 
stage, the singers, dividing right 
and left, became part for a moment 
of the group about the Three Kings, 
who on bended knee offered their 
gifts of homage. 

Mary was in this tableau seen 
in a little arbour of the quaint 
fourteenth - century conventional 
type. Old Gaspar with hoary 
locks stood in an attitude of de- 
voutest reverence; Melchior and 
Balthazar knelt; while the Child 
Jesus stretched his tiny hands to 
take the offerings. 

There was but one little fault 
with the next tableau—the white 
skirts of the Virgin covered the 
head of the ass upon which she 
rode; but it was clear that they 
fled by night, and Joseph anxious- 
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ly strode, with the step and forward 
mien of one who made haste to 
escape for the young Child’s life. 

The two tableaux that had been 
advertised as to appear next were 
omitted ; then followed one which 
might well have also been left out. 
It was the representation of the 
Baptism in J ordan. Jesus, clothed 
in white tunic, stood in the river 
up to his knees, motionless, and 
St John seemed to tower above 
him from the rock near by. It 
was not a great conception, and 
appeared poor by contrast with the 
others, yet its very poverty seemed 
to act as foil or contrast with the 
succeeding picture of the Sermon 
on the Mount. Here both group- 
ing and colour were excellently 
managed. Little children, men 
and women, young and old, stood 
or knelt or sat upon the ground 
in attitudes of intensest interest— 
nothing was forced, all was nat- 
ural; and while Christ lifted up 
his hands as if pointing the way 
to heaven, one almost heard the 
words, ‘‘ Blessed are the pure in 
heart, for they shall see God.” 

In place of the tableaux that 
had been announced of the Trans- 
figuration, there was here pre- 
sented another excellent picture 
of “Christ blessing the little 
Children,” or as the German pro- 
gramme put it, “ Jesus the Friend 
of the Children.” Beautiful and 
most pathetic it was, and many 
eyes for a moment filled with tears 
as the curtain fell upon this 
scene. 

The last representation was an 
ambitious one, as ambitious as the 
Triumphal Entry of Joseph into 
Egypt. Christ in a grey robe with 
a red over-garment rode on to 
Jerusalem, palms were waved be- 
fore him, and as the chorus shout- 
ed their “ Heil Dir, Heil Dir, O 
David’s Sohn!” with its good 
marching refrain, one seemed in 
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fancy to see the whole crowd upon 
the stage move with the Christ 
towards the city of David, and 
felt oneself almost compelled to 
shout “ Hosanna in the highest!” 
Yet one must confess to a kind of 
disappointment in the moveless- 
ness of the face of the Redeemer 
as he rode toward the city that 
knew him not. 

The curtain fell, the chorus 
ceased, the doors of the theatre 
opened, and in a few moments 
the spectators were outside in the 
full sunshine, with such a feeling 
of sadness in their hearts as made 
them hardly realise the beauty of 
the glad July day. Soon the two- 
franc folk gathered beneath the 
walnuts and called for their simple 
refreshment, and the six - franc 
folk sat down in the old theatre 
and took their lunch; while the 
chorus and the players went to 
their homes for the hour and a 
half’s rest they had so well 
earned. 


Punctually at 2.30 the theatre 
doors were again closed, and the 
Passion Play proper went for- 
ward, 

The 
throughout by Madame Végeli- 


Prologue was spoken 
Nunlist. There was great feeling 
and reverence about her declama- 
tion. Sometimes her personality 
was a little too much to the front, 
but one was grateful to her for 
the clearness and earnestness with 
which she spoke, and only re- 
gretted she so seldom came from 
the wings far enough into the 
middle of the stage. 

The opening scene was laid at 
the palace of the high priest. He 
sat on a raised gallery, with an 
assessor on each side, and took 
counsel of twelve others of the 
Sanhedrim who sat in the court 
just below. 

The bearing and the acting of 
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this man in his glorious high- 
priestly robe was throughout most 
remarkable. The assessor or coun- 
sellor who sat on his right hand, 
clad in green and red, was not a 
whit behind him. The Rabbis, 
with their impassioned eloquence, 
alike with the ruffians who en- 
tered with the ordinary Bedouin 
head-dress (kephiyeh and argal) 
upon their heads, and who under- 
took to bring false witness or to 
secure the capture of Christ, gave 
a startling reality to a scene which 
from first to last was full of move- 
ment. One could hardly believe 
that these stately men of the San- 
hedrim, with their courtesy to 
their high priest, their vehement 
earnestness against the Christ, 
were yesterday making watches 
in the factory hard by. You 
might have supposed them away 
in Palestine, nurtured in all the 
aristocratic traditions of the cul- 
tivated rabbi. 

The curtain fell, and we were 
by the next tableau carried away 
from the storm of the Jewish San- 
hedrim, away to the quiet country- 
side, and the parting of Christ 
from all he loved and all who loved 
him at Bethany. There was such 
sadness over all, and yet such full 
and silent acceptance of the truth, 
that so it must be, upon the faces 
of those who bade farewell, that 
one almost entered into the cloud 
as one gazed. 

Between this and the following 
picture the chorus sang a chorale 
from “St Paul” with great effect ; 
and when the curtain rose, it rose 
upon a really remarkable repre- 
sentation of the Last Supper. 

Not a single face but was a 
study, not a hand or arm uplifted 
but seemed to say, “Is it 1?” 
And here for the first time the 
face of the Ohrist seemed to be 
full of deep meaning and to speak 
unutterable things. Judas, clad 
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in black, was not the least well- 
featured ; St John in green, and 
St Peter in grey brown, struck one 
as remarkable. 

Jesus was next seen in the gar- 
den of Gethsemane. The players 
had evidently studied the old pic- 
tures, and while in every attitude 
of helpless drowse the disciples lay 
below him on the rocky ground, 
an angel, on the top of the rock to 
which Christ lifted his face, was 
seen holding a silver cup, the cup 
of agony and glory Christ must 
drain, which shone brightly through 
the dusk before his eyes. Then 
the curtain rose, after two sad 
solos and choruses had been sung, 
upon “The Betrayal.” Christ in 
his grey garment and red cloak 
was confronted by the _black- 
cloaked traitor Judas ; and never, 
since I gazed upon the face that 
Giotto drew in the chapel at Padua, 
have I seen such dignity of reproach 
as was seen upon the face of the 
Christ as Judas kissed him. 

In the following picture— The 
Capture of Jesus”——one was some- 
what confused by the crowd, but 
one was able to note how the least 
moved in all that motley throng 
was the brave and self-surrendering 
Saviour. One could also see how 
Peter, having struck the high 
priest’s servant and cut off his 
ear, looked himself astonished at 
his own rashness and readiness for 
fight. This was the ending of the 
first part of the Passion Play. 

The second part, beginning with 
the scene of “Christ before Caia- 
phas,” and ending with the closing 
scene of “Christ before Pilate,” 
comprised seven tableaux, of which 
the first three were perhaps the 
most remarkable of the whole re- 
presentation. It should be under- 
stood that in this part of the Pas- 
sion Play the actors acted and 
spoke, and that in the “ Scourging” 
and “Crowning with Thorns” use 
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of the tableaux vivants and chorus 
was made to link on scene to 
scene, or to express that which 
required more than words. 

Here in the scene before Caia- 
phas nothing could exceed the 
swift denunciation of the Sanhe- 
drim, nor the almost imperiousness 
of appeal from the stateiy priest to 
the seemingly insignificant prisoner 
in the right-hand foreground. 

There seemed to be a blunder in 
the way in which the Christ, in- 
stead of looking towards Caiaphas, 
only looked at the audience. With 
this exception, the seventh scene 
was well conceived and well carried 
out. The marvellous unanimity 
of the Sanhedrim, the one voice 
with which they spoke in their 
wrathful vehemence and terrible 
earnestness, was most striking. 

The curtain fell to the sound of 
a double chorus, and rose upon the 
scene of Ohrist’s first appearance 
before Pilate. 

There was nothing of the or- 
dinary stately sitting in his gover- 
nor’s seat. Pilate, summoned from 
his palace, does not invite their 
high priest or his company within, 
but stands on the steps of his 
pillared portico, clad in his golden 
cuirass and crowned with circlet 
of gold. He listens, but with evi- 
dent disdain, to the high priest’s 
answers, and coldly but astutely 
reasons, and almost rebukes. But 
there was, if one may say so, just 
a little too much self-consciousness 
about this haughty Roman gov- 
ernor. All other players were 
natural ; he had studied his pose, 
perhaps had overstudied it, and 
was in consequence constrained. 

The next two scenes were tab- 
leaux vivants horrible in their 
reality, —the ‘“Scourging” and 
the “Crowning with Thorns.” In 
the latter, two brutal soldiers, not 
content with the pain of the thorn- 
crown for iim they mocked, pressed 
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the spikes into their prisoner’s flesh 
with the midribs of the great palm- 
fronds they carried in their hands. 

The next picture showed a 
stormy scene in front of Pilate’s 
house. Brought thither for the 
third time, Christ stood between 
the soldiers, answering nothing, 
whilst the high priest and the 
people raved, and the Bedouins, 
who had been hired as spies, came 
and gave false witness. The cur- 
tain fell, and rose upon the last 
scene before the Roman governor. 
Ohrist this time stood by Barab- 
bas, who in brown convict dress 
was chained between two soldiers ; 
and again he seemed the one per- 
son in the crowd who cared not 
for what man should say of him 
or could do unto him. 

“Fetch me water!” said Pilate, 
out of all patience; and there, 
in front of the furious mob, he 
washed his hands of the iniquity, 
while the people cried, ‘‘ His blood 
be on us and on our children.” 
A fine chorus brought the sorrow- 
ful scene to an end. 

The third part opened with a 
tableau vivant of “Christ on his 
way to Golgotha.” The picture 
had been carefully studied, and 
reproduced one of Albert Diirer’s 
representations of Christ fallen 
beneath the weight of the cross, 
The soldiers steadied the transom 
beam, and waited till the fainting 
Christ should rise and resume the 
burden. 

Then in the following tableau 
of ‘Christ meeting his sorrowing 
Mother,” while one could not help 
being struck with the agony of the 
women, and especially with the 
beautiful face of the young girl 
who represented Mary Magdalene, 
one also noted with surprise the 
way in which the principal figures 
—the mother and the beloved 
disciple—had been put somewhat 
into the background. The up- 
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lifted hands of the Christ hid St 
John’s sad face entirely from view ; 
whilst on the other hand the place 
of honour had been given to Saint 
Veronica, who, holding the hand- 
kerchief before the face of Christ, 
was evidently the centre of the 
picture. This of course may have 
been done for some local pur- 
pose or local tradition, but it 
marred the general effect of the 
tableau. 

In the following tableau, which 
was prefaced by a duet and chorus 
of women voices, and to which the 
Prologue, dressed now in black, 
lent pathos by her kneeling in 
agony on the stage as the curtain 
rose, one saw the pitiful “nailing 
of Jesus to the Cross.” 

One felt that it would have 
been better had the figure of 
Christ been unclothed, with the 
simple waistcloth about the loins. 
Modern clothing was out of place, 
and detracted from the dignity 
and naturalness of the representa- 
tion. A recitative followed. Then 
came, through the lips of the 
chorus, a plaintive cry from the 
cross, “My people, my people, 
how have you rewarded me! Have 
I ever deceived you? Have I not 
always loved you as mine own? 
Oh, speak, my people! What 
compels you to such hate that 
thus you leave me to hang upon 
the cross?” And in the great 
silence the curtain rose upon a 
very powerfully conceived tableau. 
The passion-flowers that framed 
the picture were red with agony, 
the dark sky behind flamed with 
anger, and one felt the very 
heavens told the wrath of God 
against this awful tragedy; and 
there hung in the deep silence the 
crucified one. With excellent 
taste all crowding of the stage 
had been avoided; and with 
severest classicism only Mary, the 
mother of the Lord, stood sup- 
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ported by another Mary; the 
Magdalene knelt at the foot of 
the cross ; and on the side opposite 
to the two Marys in their grief, 
stood John the well-beloved. 

A simple, sweet strain sang of 
the mother of Christ as she stood 
weeping there in the shadow of 
death, and told how a sharp sword 
had pierced her heart. 

Then the curtain rose upon 
another scene. Ohrist’s head, 
which before had gazed upon his 
weeping mother, had sunk upon 
his breast, and as the curtain fell 
upon a picture terrible in its 
reality of death and doom, the 
chorus sang a song of hope, a 
song of gratitude, and joined the 
hosts of angels praising God and 
saying— 


‘Now let Thy sorrow find its sure 
reward ; 

Thou bringest love to earth, my Saviour 
Lord !” 


The next picture represented 
the “Taking down from the 
Cross.” It was one of the most 
effective bits of colour and group- 
ing of the whole series. The body 
of the Lord had been quietly let 
down by means of the folds of 
fine linen that had been brought 
for his burial; and while this fell 
like a banner of purity over the 
transom of the cross, a figure from 
above had gently lowered the body 
into the hands of the friends who 
had begged the body from Pilate. 
The posing was really wonderful, 
and the careful study of the old 
masters was apparent. 

The solemn effect of this tableau 
was enhanced by the appearance 
of the chorus upon the stage in 
black instead of red draperies. 
The Prologue also appeared again 
in the same dark colour of woe. 

In plaintive tone the chorale 
told how the seraphim were touch- 
ing men’s hearts with their sad 
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strain, and called upon man “ to 
speed the story to stars and ocean 
flood,” of how to-day in bitterness 
upon the cross had died God’s Son, 
Jesus Christ the Lord. 

The tableau that represented the 
burial of the body of the Lord 
seemed to depart entirely from 
any conventional representation of 
the sepulchre: it failed by the 
pressing up into one side of the 
scene of all the main actors 
in it. 

At the end of the chorale that 
bade farewell to the body as it 
entered the white upstanding por- 
tal of the tomb, a duet spoke 
plaintively to all in the assembly 
to think on this Christ as “the 
Forgiver of sins,” and called on 
all ‘to wash and be cleansed of 
their sin,” “only to trust, to 
hope, and to believe, and heaven 
would be their reward”; and as 
the singers ceased, the Prologue, 
in her dark draped robe, fell on 
her knees, and all the people were 
moved, 

The glorious Resurrection of 
Christ also seemed to break with 
tradition. As the first words 
“ Alleluiah!” sounded upon our 
ears, the curtain rose and discov- 
ered Jesus issuing from the white 
gate of his tomb with a bright 
light upon his robes and face— 
Jesus the Conqueror. But the 
soldiers did not fall and become as 
dead men: they had only, it would 
appear, stepped back, and were 
standing in stupefied movelessness, 

Then the last scene followed. 
The disciples were seen in a crowd 
with women and children upon a 
rocky mountain - side, and a red 
glory appeared in heaven. It 
played upon the body of our Lord 
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till he seemed almost to melt into 
the rosy sky, and, as he stood 
with hands uplifted in attitude 
to bless, the clouds moved to- 
wards him, and by their down- 
ward movement seemed to give 
to him an upward one. The 
glory grew and grew, and, while 
we wondered, the shouts of an 
alleluiah chorus—‘“ Honour, praise, 
glory be unto Him for evermore!” 
—filled the place, and the curtain 
for the last time fell. The Lord 


had ascended up into the heaven 
of heavens, whither our hearts 
seemed also to ascend; and the 
Passion Play was over. 


We came out of the theatre and 
joined the people sitting at their 
tables of simple refreshment be- 
neath the walnut-trees ; but little 
or nothing was said. They took 
their long glasses of Swiss beer in 
silence. ‘ Waunderschon!” (‘“Won- 
derful!”) was heard from table to 
table, but there was no ordinary 
flow of conversation. 

So we rose and passed from the 
village, up by the white school and 
the whiter church tower; up by 
the shady barns to the sunny 
orchard bowers; away from the 
village of born actors and singers ; 
away to the quiet corn-fields, where 
that born singer the lark sang its 
own alleluia still. As we climbed 
the heights of Weissenstein that 
evening, we turned many a time 
to think of the humble village 
we had left, and of its mission 
of religious reverence, and its 
simple recall to simple faith, for 
those whose good fortune or whose 
will should ever lead their steps 
to the Selzach Passion Play. 

H. D. Rawnstey. 
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HAWAGHY was a ne’er-do-weel ; 
there never was any room for 
doubt on that subject. His rela- 
tives and friends were very kind 
about it, but they shook their 
heads and said ‘‘ His poor mother,” 
if by any chance his name cropped 
up in the course of conversation. 
Not that Hawaghy ever did any- 
body any harm—no, he was al- 
most too lazy for that,—but some- 
how he gave one the impression 
that the world would have been 
just the same had he never existed. 
Everybody had tried to help him 
on in life, “for his mother’s sake, 
poor thing,” yet Hawaghy had in- 
variably missed the golden oppor- 
tunity, and at the critical moment 
had left undone those things which 
he ought to have done, and had 
done precisely those things which 
he had better have left undone. 

He was a small, wizened-up 
creature, was Hawaghy. Still, even 
that, combined with all his faults 
and failings, made no difference to 
the one person who really did be- 
lieve in him. The “Old Lady,” 
as he called her, was firmly per- 
suaded that, sooner or later, her 
boy would make a name in the 
world—it is a way mothers have, 
—and, as she lay awake at night, 
she would have visions of Hawaghy 
arrayed in flowing robes, a big wig 
on his rather insignificant head, 
and seated, with tremendous sol- 
emnity of expression, on the wool- 
sack, Or else, having successively 
filled the positions of Governor- 
General of Canada and Viceroy of 
India with great ¢clat, he might 
perhaps take upon himself the 


cares and anxieties of the Premier- 
ship ; indeed it must be acknow- 
ledged that, in her secret heart, the 
Old Lady saw no reason why 
Hawaghy should not combine all 
three offices in his own person; 
did not his country stand in need 
of great men ? 

On rare occasions the reverse of 
the medal would present itself to 
her troubled mind. These plans 
and dreams were delightful, but 
they all belonged to the more dis- 
tant future, and, as she almost 
tearfully confessed to herself, she 
would like to see him make a be- 
ginning. The want of confidence, 
however, lasted but an instant, 
Hawaghy’s peculiar genius for dip- 
lomacy was of so marked a kind 
that it was only natural that he 
should not care to begin on the 
lower rungs of the ladder: if he 
were only Ambassador to Russia, 
the Pamir and all other boundary 
questions would soon be settled. 

But for years Hawaghy mean- 
dered on through life, shirking its 
responsibilities and avoiding the 
persistent labour by which its 
prizes are to be gained, till, after 
failing for everything from a For- 
eign Office clerkship to a German 
diploma of chemistry, he accident- 
ally scored an alarming success. 
By a crowning piece of folly the 
future Lord Chancellor, &c., weak- 
ened his lungs to such an extent 
that the good old family doctor, 
who patched him up after pleurisy 
and heaven knows what else be- 
sides, ordered him off to Egypt 
without delay. 

The woolsack was at stake; 
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England, if she only knew it, 
was about to lose a worthy suc- 
cessor to William Pitt; so, not- 
withstanding her straitened means, 
the Old Lady soon had her son 
safely established in the small red 
house near the station at Helwan, 
—and here it was that Mohammed 
Abd’ Allah’s little daughter, the 
wee “ Bint,” rechristened him 
“ Hawaghy.” 

The Egyptian winter like an 
Indian summer passed gradually 
away. From the rising to the 
setting of the sun Hawaghy busied 
himself killing time—an occupa- 
tion for which his capacity was 
unlimited. The life was admir- 
ably suited to his unavowed theory 
of existence, which consisted in 
being rather than in doing, for 
from morning to night there was 
nothing to do, no call for any 
display of restless energy. 

The Old Lady, too, was happy 
during all that peaceful time. The 
monotony of living in the quiet 
health-resort did not affect her in 
the least. When the summer came 
round again, no doubt Hawaghy 
would “begin”: it would mean 
his going out into the world, 
away from her fostering care. 
Well, it would be better so, and 
in the meantime she could sit at 
the feet of her Gamaliel drinking 
in the words of wisdom which fell 
from his lips. 

One by one the uneventful days 
slipped by. In the evening, after 
the early dinner, Hawaghy would 
lie on his deck-chair on the ver- 
andah watching the gorgeous tints 
of earth and sky as the sun slowly 
sank behind the Sakkara pyramids 
on the other side of the Nile. 
From brown the sands changed 
to crimson, then to gold, and 
when the last resplendent ray had 
vanished, there came the faintest 
lilac shade, dying gently away as 
the stars appeared and the moon, 
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rising from behind the hills, threw 
a silver glamour, like a foretaste 
of the peace of Paradise, upon the 
white flat-roofed houses, the dis- 
tant groves of feathery palms, and 
the endless rolling billows of the 
desert. 

Presently a soft footfall would 
make itself heard, and Mohammed 
Abd’ Allah, the soi-disant Son of 
the Prophet, and, as is indicated 
by his name, the Slave of God, 
would appear bearing the thick 
sweet coffee. Hawaghy’s tiny cup 
was soon emptied, and the Arab, 
squatting down before him in the 
moonlight, would deliver eloquent 
discourses, of which Hawaghy un- 
derstood but little, on politics and 
theology. 

“You see, Khawaga” (sir), he 
would say, “when Ismail ruled, 
we of the fellaheen paid for his 
pleasure: he mulcted the Mudir, 
who in his turn extorted money 
from us. I, Mohammed Abd’ 
Allah that speak unto you, have 
been, in my time, imprisoned un- 
til I paid the two guinée demanded 
of me. How I wept! I was very 
young, and there was no man to 
help me; but now, Allah be 
praised ! things are changed,—the 
English are here, and the poor 
man is as good as the rich.” 

“Then you think it is well 
that the English should be here?” 
Hawaghy would ask, in a lazy 
tone. It only required an occa- 
sional question to keep up the 
placid flow of Mohammed Abd’ 
Allah’s criticisms and opinions. 

“Well, of course, the rich 
Bachas do not like it—it sets the 
poor beyond their reach ; but see, 
the water is evenly distributed, 
we all get our share, our crops 
prosper nearly every year: in days 
gone by we never knew what 
might happen. The kurbash is 
gone. I, for my part, think well 
of this. A man is not a dog! yet 
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many say it were better to be 
flogged and to have done with it, 
rather than to be kept in the 
prisons of which your people take 
such care. We know what the 
taxes are, and when we must pay 
them; so if we are careful we 
need not borrow from the Greek 
or the Jew, which to a fellah 
means losing his land sooner or 
later. Yes, yes, it is a good 
thing. The Effendi who writes 
so much in ‘El Aram,’ the news- 
paper, about having the country 
for ourselves, may say what he 
likes—I, Mohammed, see that it 
is good.” 

A long silence would follow, 
broken only by the plaintive hoot- 
ing of the small brown owl which 
had made its home in a hole in the 
wall of Abou Gabel’s villa hard by. 
The couple of prickly pears, which 
constituted the only vegetation 
in the enclosure, threw weird, 
skeleton-like shadows on the white 
sand of the compound, whilst the 
Son of the Prophet, shifting his 
position slightly so as to get more 
purchase against the wall, would 
give a premonitory cough and 
commence talking of Oairene buried 
treasure—an oft-repeated legend 
which possesses such a boundless 
fascination for almost every un- 
enlightened Egyptian mind. 

“ Khawaga, when the English 
really take Oairo for themselves, 
as men say they will some day, 
do you know what they will find?” 
Hawaghy would blow a cloud of 
cigarette-smoke into the still air. 
He knew well enough what was 
coming, but the Arab’s perfectly 
serious belief in his own fables 
was amusing ; besides, it was less 
trouble to say nothing. 

‘* Each one of the Bachas,” Mo- 
hammed would continue, “has his 
treasure-room. It is under the 
house. Sometimes it is of stone, 
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sometimes it is of iron, but a room 
there always is, and no man, save 
only the Bacha himself, knows 
where it lies, or what it contains, 
In the old times they scraped their 
money together in the daytime— 
they robbed the poor, they cheated 
the Khedive—and then, late at 
night, each Bacha went down and 
opened the door with the key 
which never left him, to pile up 
more and more gold. The Bacha 
kept his secret in his heart ; even 
his son only learned it when his 
father lay at the point of death. 
Now think, Khawaga, how many 
have died far from home, their 
houses empty. Their sons were 
away, and the secret was lost! 
There must be hundreds and thou- 
sands of guwinées, ay, almost enough 
to build a pyramid, waiting under 
Cairo for the English or some one 
else to come and dig them up.” 

From the earliest period of their 
acquaintance the Old Lady formed 
the highest opinion of Mohammed 
Abd’ Allah’s character. He could 
read and write—a rather rare ac- 
complishment amongst natives of 
his class ; his views on many sub- 
jects were almost occidental, raising 
him far above the ordinary level of 
his countrymen ; and, better still, 
he seemed from the beginning to 
have recognised Hawaghy’s great, 
though latent, abilities. 

“Sitte” (lady), Mohammed would 
remark, when, as often happened, 
religion came upon the (apis, 
“ Allah is one, but this I also 
think. You see this circle on the 
ground? Well, our ‘book’ starts 
here, your ‘book’ starts there, 
and yet another takes yonder path, 
but in the centre stands Allah, 
one Allah for us all.” 

Surely so liberal-minded a fol- 
lower of the Prophet never existed 
before ; at least so thought the 
Old Lady, as, in her very best 
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Anglo-Franco- Arabic, she endeav- 
oured to make him see the matter 
from her own particular point of 
view. 

His long course of training under 
European masters had taught him 
that cleanliness was more than a 
mere name, with the pleasant re- 
sult that he and his little daughter 
formed an oasis in the dirty desert 
of the Egyptian lower orders. The 
pursuit of this virtue, however, 
entailed much continuous labour ; 
the Son of the Prophet was the 
busiest of men, and the Bint, fol- 
lowing the paternal example, did 
her share. Duster in hand, and 
with the quaintest expression of 
matronly zeal, she toddled silently 
about the house, flicking imaginary 
specks of dust from the scanty 
furniture. ‘She works like a 
little horse,” Hawaghy remarked 
one day to the Old Lady. ‘“ Yes,” 
she replied with a slight sigh, “she 
is beginning early. ” Hawaghy 
often marvelled at their tireless 
energy ; sometimes even, though 
only for a moment, a fleeting desire 
for a similar activity would cross 
his brain, then with a “Cui bono?” 
he would banish the thought of 
steady work from his mind, and 
relapse into his usual state of 
semi-morbid and careless indiffer- 
ence, which occasionally assumed 
such proportions that even Mo- 
hammed Abd’ Allah’s naive mono- 
logues became wearisome; but then 
he was the Bint’s father—and that 
made up for everything. 

Little Bint! Poor delicate little 
Fatma, a small chocolate-coloured 
unit amidst the countless millions 
of the “native races.” Her three 
short years had been spent at the 
tiny house in the corner of the 
compound, the house which Mo- 
hammed Abd’ Allah took such a 
pride in keeping, as he expressed 
it, “a la Franka” —i.e., spotlessly 
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neat and clean. Since her mother’s 
death the child had been the idol 
of her father’s heart, for, as he 
explained to Hawaghy, he “loved 
her much,” and was “contented 
very ” that she had been spared to 
him. 

From the day of his arrival the 
little Bint enslaved Hawaghy ; she 
enlisted him in her special service, 
and, by way of compensation, took 
him under her direct protection. 
With all his laziness he was fairly 
good-natured ; besides which, he 
would scarcely have been human 
had he not been somewhat pleased 
and flattered by the pedestal of 
admiring affection upon which the 
child enthroned him. 

Helwan never was and never 
will be a lively place, and Hawaghy 
soon learnt to long for the half- 
hour before sunset when, after 
the afternoon rest, the diminutive 
figure would come wandering across 
the yard on, alas! such weak un- 
steady scraps of legs, for the short 
romp which soon became a daily 
institution. 

The “nut-brown maid,” in her 
bright-hued cotton frock, would 
climb her Mont Blanc—the ver- 
andah steps—with panting breath 
and toddle over to Hawaghy’s 
deck-chair. There she would stand 
for a moment, her velvety almond- 
shaped eyes fixed inquiringly on 
his face, her silky curly hair stray- 
ing from beneath the spangled 
white handkerchief which en- 
veloped her head, and the small 
gold sequin which hung from one 
rebel lock glittering against her 
pretty smooth forehead ; then, with 
appalling gravity, she would take 
Hawaghy’s hand, kiss it, and raise 
it to her brow, murmuring, “ Good 
day, how are you?” in lisping, baby 
Arabic. 

This important ceremony per- 
formed, a change would come o’er 
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the spirit of her dream, her face 
would light up, her pearly teeth 
appear in a dazzling smile, and 
she was off, crying, “ Yalla/ [go 
on], Hawaghy, yalla/ yalla/” 
Hawaghy always “ yalla’d” vigor- 
ously, the Bint would be caught 
again and again, tossed in the air, 
marched up and down on her 
slave’s shoulder, and sung to in 
his thin, cracked voice. 

Never a follower of Buddha 
transmigrated as did Hawaghy: 
the short half-hour saw him pass 
through every phase of animal life, 
from cat to camel, till at last, 
when he had reached his zoological 
limit and could think of no more 
beasts of prey worthy of imitation, 
the Bint would betake herself to 
the long pier- glass in the Old 
Lady’s room, there to entertain 
her own reflection with endless 
tales and laughing chatter, termin- 
ating the season of delight by a 
journey home on Mohammed Abd’ 
Allah’s back, and complaining to 
him as they went that Hawaghy 
always spoke an Arabic which she 
could not understand. 

Ramadan, with its daily fasting 
and nightly Koran singing, passed 
by, and spring came round once 
more, bringing in its train the hot 
khamseen winds, which parch the 
fields down by the Nile and cover 
everything with a thick layer of 
fine gritty desert sand. These 
were sad and dreary days for 
Hawaghy and his little playfel- 
low. The child was completely 
overcome by the heat: for a time 
it seemed as if her fragile nature 
was about to succumb, and that 
she would share the fate of so 
many Egyptian children who are 
claimed by an early death. Ha- 
waghy would sit for hours in the 
tiny house, trying by every clumsy 
means in his power to bring back 
the merry smiles and rippling 


laughter of days gone by, whilst 
Mohammed Abd’ Allah went about 
beside himself with grief and fear, 
Kismet might be right in theory; 
but he was the child’s father, he 
“loved her much,” and apply the 
doctrine to his treasure he could 
not. 

However, Fatma was not to be 
taken from him then. For many 
days and nights the Old Lady 
watched by the child’s bedside, 
smoothing the pillow under the 
restless head, and slowly nursing 
the flickering life back into a steady 
flame, till at last the time came 
when a thin, pinched face and a 
wan smile greeted Hawaghy as the 
Bint whispered, “The little one 
is no longer ill!” Still, weeks 
passed before she recovered her 
slender stock of strength sufli- 
ciently to recommence her daily 
pilgrimages to the big house, 
When Hawaghy was not there the 
child’s head would sink upon her 
narrow chest, and she would re- 
main motionless by the hour, not 
even heeding the enchanting fairy 
tales poured into her inattentive 
ear by the Arab girl whom Mo- 
hammed Abd’ Allah hired to take 
charge of her. 

One Sunday, a day to be marked 
by sorrow and wailing in the an- 
nals of Helwan, the child for the 
first time was well enough to leave 
her tiny home and to spend a por- 
tion of the day under the watchful 
eyes of her father and Hawaghy, 
whilst the Arab girl went off to 
assist her relatives in the prepara- 
tions for the great Mohammedan 
festival of the morrow. 

The Old Lady could not bring 
herself to miss the service —in 
those days church was an un- 
known thing at Helwan ; so, after 
many recommendations to Ha- 
waghy not to over-tire himself 
(which he was not likely to do), 
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to keep out of draughts, and the 
like, she started off to Cairo. Oh! 
if she had only known what was 
to happen ! 

Church was not much in Ha- 
waghy’s line: sermons made his 
head ache, he averred, in reply to 
her mute, eye-spoken request that 
he should accompany her ; besides, 
there was a something in the air— 
he did not feel quite as well as 
usual. 

The morning hung heavily on 
his hands as he strolled aimlessly 
about watching the Bint, who, the 
ghost of her former self, bravely 
tried to resume her occupations, 
and crept to and fro wiping table 
and chair legs with her ubiquitous 
duster. “What is the matter 
with the child?” Hawaghy once 
or twice muttered rather testily 
to himself. ‘Why can she not 
be quiet and do nothing? It is 
so much pleasanter.” 

About mid-day the wind rose, 
and blew across the desert in 
fitful gusts. Slowly a dull, glow- 
ing haze like burnished copper 
obscured the intense blue of the 
sky; there was an oppressive feel- 
ing in the atmosphere ; breathing 
became a difficulty to Hawaghy’s 
weakened lungs, and from the 
window it appeared to him as if 
one of last month’s terrible dust- 
storms was about to return. In 
this respect, however, his fears 
were groundless ; for a far stranger 
thing occurred. The yellow gold 
of the desert sands vanished under 
the black shadows of the dark, 
threatening clouds which gathered 
in frowning ramparts on every 
side; overhead a narrow strip of 
open sky remained, but not for 
long; on either hand the clouds 
sprang forward, the brilliant flash 
of lightning illuminated the scene 
for an instant, the sullen roar of 
thunder was heard, the heavy 
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drops began to fall with ceaseless 
plash and gurgle, and for the first 
time within the memory of man 
Helwan was shrouded in the 
leaden darkness of almost tropical 
rain. 

Hawaghy watched the raging 
storm: it was quite a novelty 
after six months of uninterrupted 
sunshine. For a long time he 
stood there, the frightened child, 
her eyes wide open with astonish- 
ment at the unaccustomed sight, 
nestling close beside him. ‘ Ha- 
waghy,” she asked at last with 
a tearful quaver in her voice, 
“what is the matter? Why does 
Allah cry so very hard?” “ Bint,” 
he replied, “ Allah is not crying ; 
it rains. Why, in my country it 
does this nearly always!” and 
picking up a book, he threw 
himself on the divan to while 
away the hours with a pretence 
of reading. 

Shortly Mohammed Abd’ Allah 
appeared, armed with an umbrella, 
and carried the little maid off to 
her home. It was time, he told 
Hawaghy, that she should rest; 
for this was her first outing, and 
she must not overtax her strength. 

Toward evening the steady fury 
of the storm abated, and after a 
last violent shower the rain ceased 
falling. Hawaghy sent ‘ What to 
do with our Boys,’ which the Old 
Lady had purchased in hopes of 
finding some useful suggestions, 
flying into a corner of the room, 
and went out upon the verandah 
to draw deep breaths of the cooler 
air, whilst Mohammed Abd’ Allah 
in the kitchen beat up the eggs 
for the daily custard. His praise- 
worthy enlightenment did not, 
unfortunately, include variety in 
the culinary art: that which found 
favour yesterday must needs, ac- 
cording to him, find favour to-day. 

For some time Hawaghy paced 
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up and down the verandah, but 
presently his steps were arrested 
by a hoarse, rumbling sound. He 
gazed up in the direction of the 
hills from whence it came, and to 
his amazement saw a tumbling 
wall of water advancing down 
the street with furious leaps and 
bounds. Hawaghy thought his 
eyes deceived him, but on it came, 
carrying all before it. In asecond 
the compound wall fell inwards 
with a mighty crash, the yard was 
three feet deep in water, and 
amidst the hissing, swirling, grind- 
ing noises of the flood, an agonised 
baby voice sounded shrilly in his 
ears, “ Abouya, abouya/ (father, 
father !], Hawaghy, Hawaghy!”? 

There was no heroism in what 
Hawaghy did—to go to the little 
maid’s relief was easy; and yet, 
from a personal point of view, he 
did, as usual, one of those things 
which he ought not to have done. 
He dashed across, to find the poor 
mite speechless, but clinging, with 
fixed and staring eyes, to the leg 
of a table, whilst the torrent, 
already reaching to her shoulders, 
surged about her as if angry at 
being cheated of its prey. Ha- 
waghy caught up the child and 
started for his now island home. 
The terrible moment past, wee 
Fatma fainted, and when they 
met Mohammed Abd’ Allah, whose 
swarthy face was almost white 
with terror, the Slave of God 
thought his child was gone. 

But no; that evening equality 
and fraternity reigned between 
the dominant and the native races 
as the two men tucked the child 
snugly into—the Old Lady’s bed! 
Then, when Hawaghy had sung 
“‘Hush-a-bye, Baby,” twenty times, 
each time with less and less ap- 
proach to tune, Mohammed Abd’ 
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Allah fell upon his knees, and, the 
tears streaming down his face, 
swore successively by all the ninety- 
and-nine names of Allah to serve 
and love Hawaghy all his days. 
~. All this time Hawaghy left un- 
done those things which he ought 
to have done,—alas! the Old 
Lady was not there to suggest 
precautions, and the future Pre- 
mier was too busy performing 
doughty deeds of valour in the 
rescue of Mohammed Abd’ Allah’s 
lares and penates to give one 
thought to a change of raiment, 

Monday morning saw the Old 
Lady return : the railway had been 
washed away, and, angel though 
she was, she had no wings, or she 
would have reached her boy the 
night before. Poor Old Lady! 
anxiety and nursing toils began 
once more; for Hawaghy, in a 
high fever, was raving of other 
climes, whilst the little Bint lay 
supine in her rescued cot. Grave 
doctors came, only to shake their 
learned heads at each patient’s bed- 
side, and the Old Lady was worn 
to a shadow as she stole noiselessly 
to and fro watching the ebb and 
flow of life. 

Long, terrible weeks passed, and 
at last Hawaghy’s mind grew 
clear: the mother’s heart was 
filled with hope—her darling was 
on the road to recovery. One fine 
balmy day the faithful Mohammed 
Abd’ Allah moved him to his old 
place, the deck-chair on the ver- 
andah. The Old Lady took her 
knitting and sat quietly beside 
him. Now and then Hawaghy 
glanced round as if in search of 
something. One of these glances 
met the Old Lady’s watchful eye. 
“What is it, dear?” she asked, as 
she bent over his couch. “Tell 
him to bring the Bint,” was the 
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feebly whispered reply. Moham- 
med Abd’ Allah appeared, tenderly 
carrying his little daughter, his 
eyes filled with tears as he gent- 
‘ly laid her on Hawaghy’s knees. 
“Sitte, she has never spoken since 
that day,” he said. It was true; 
the child had never spoken since 
the shock. Now, however, she 
raised her shrunken arms weakly, 
the very ghost of a smile played 
round her sweet mouth, her tiny 
henna-stained fingers nestled into 
his hand, and the Bint faintly 
murmured, “ Yal-la, Hawaghy !” 

A happy look overspread Ha- 
waghy’s face as he bent over his 
helpless playfellow, and for a long 
time he silently watched the rest- 
ful face. More than once the Old 


Lady would have taken the child 
from him, but he always shook 
his head, and presently she re- 
entered the house to bring her 
boy his medicine, 
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Hawaghy felt a slight shiver 
shake the baby frame, and the 
sad, solemn little eyes slowly 
closed. For a few moments he 
watched the motionless form, softly 
stroking the child’s thin, pale 
cheek, but the fallen lids remained 
closed as if in peaceful slumber. 
Suddenly a terrible dread flashed 
through his mind: raising himself 
with an effort, he stooped impul- 
sively forward to imprint a kiss 
upon the parted lips. A great 
ery “Mother!” rang out upon 
the still twilight air, Hawaghy’s 
head fell forward on the child’s 
cool forehead, and a crimson 
stream rushed from between his 
set teeth. 

Hawagbhy and the wee Bint had 
“yalla’d” together for the last 
time: hand in hand they had 
crossed the river, and now saw 
the glory of the “one Allah” 
face to face, 
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FORTUNES OF PARIS. 


FOR THE LAST FIFTY YEARS, 


Paris has been the heart of 
France since Louis XI. consoli- 
dated akingdom. But the Revolu- 
tion—the Revolution par excellence 
—changed all former conditions. 
Under the old régime the grands 
seigneurs crowded to the Court 
from the country to rival each 
other in the race to ruin. But 
only the men of the bluest blood 
and the highest pretensions were 
welcomed to the Louvre or the 
royal chateaux, although each of 
the seigneurs had his followers 
or parasites, whom he sought to 
advance. Each province had its 
parliament and its governor, who 
held the little court which sufficed 
for local ambitions. There the 
poorer noble or the well-born 
hobereau could cut a certain 
figure, and hope for a place or a 
sinecure suited to his station. 
There was a local noblesse of the 
robe, with a host of hangers-on, 
and besides the multiplicity of 
minor official appointments which 
have always existed in France, 
there were openings for men of 
brains and cupidity as imtendants 
to administer the domains of the 
absentees,—to grind the vassals, 
to exact the corvées, and to take 
heavy toll for themselves in the 
shape of commission and dowcewrs. 
That state of society was swept 
away by the Revolution. In those 
times of turmoil and terror, when 
the democratic caldron boiled over, 
the hereditary aristocracy disap- 
peared, and the places they had 
filled were left vacant. Society 
was shaken to its foundations, and 


a new world had come up, with 
the general levelling of classes, 
where everything was thrown open 
to talent, energy, self-confidence, 
and audacity. The map of France 
was remodelled; the provinces, 
with their semi-independent sat- 
raps, who squandered their reven- 
ues in a sort of semi-oriental state, 
gave place to departments admin- 
istered by préfets, appointed and 
directed by a central authority. 
Then the gravitation towards cen- 
tralisation in the capital became 
inevitable, and thenceforth Paris 
has been the happy hunting-ground 
of adventurers of every kind, and, 
as we might add, of every nation. 

We are not sketching the re- 
cent political history of France, 
We shall only remark, by way of 
introducing Captain Bingham’s 
suggestive ‘ Recollections,’! that 
the Government has oscillated 
between democracy and dictator- 
ships since the assembling of the 
States-General and the collapse of 
the old régime. The coups d état of 
Fructidor and Brumaire had pre- 
pared the way for the autocracy 
of Napoleon. Louis XVIII. ac- 
cepted the constitutional charter 
drawn up and submitted by an 
elected Assembly, and Charles X. 
was sent into exile for tampering 
with that essential. title of the 
Restoration. Louis Philippe, who 
might have done better for him- 
self and his family had he been 
wise enough to insist on a regency 
and the rights of the young Duke 
of Bordeaux, was the “King of 
the French” and the chosen of 
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the people, who elected to dismiss 
him in his turn when he outraged 
democratic susceptibilities. The 
Prince President, when he vio- 
lated his sacramental oath and 
terrorised the Boulevards with a 
butchery, pleading Hugo’s dvayxy 
and imperative stress of circum- 
stances, sought absolution in an 
appeal to the democracy, whom 
he hoped to master when the reins 
of Government were held firmly 
in his hands. Again he had re- 
course to the same expedient of 
the plebiscite, when his power 
had been shaken and his popular- 
ity endangered by the Mexican 
fiasco and his mismanagement of 
foreign affairs. Since that mem- 
orable day of September, when 
the gentlemen of the pavement 
appropriated power, what we may 
call the constitutional democracy 
has had everything its own way, 
with the exception of the interval 
of Parisian anarchy under the 
Commune, which was the most 
fundamentally democratic develop- 
ment of all. 

Paris is the most inviting field 
for adventurers ; and it is perhaps 
the surest proof of the vitality 
and sound qualities of a really 
great nation, that France has not 
only survived the calamity of the 
German war, but made _ herself 
more formidable than ever as a 
military Power. Thanks to her 
vast internal resources, she has 
continued to prosper and pay her 
way, though she has reorganised 
her forces at an enormous expense, 
and replaced the strong natural 
frontiers of Alsace and Lorraine 
with artificial defences which ex- 
perts pronounce to be wellnigh im- 
pregnable. Yet assuredly stability 
of government has done nothing for 
her, and “statesmen” rise to the 
surface with startling rapidity, to 
disappear like bubbles on the 
stream. Aspirants are beginning 
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to realise that the path to power 
may be made somewhat too easy. 
A jealous rival asks no better luck 
than to push an embarrassing op- 
ponent up to the premiership. 
The victim must either be pre- 
cipitated from that sad eminence 
or take the plunge sooner or later. 
His single object is to fall with a 
certain dignity, so that in the 
universal shattering or discrediting 
of political reputations, the revo- 
lution of the wheel of fortune may 
give him a second chance. It was 
thought that Ministries had suc- 
ceeded each other with startling 
rapidity in the first ten years of 
Louis Philippe’s reign; but with 
the extension of the suffrage and 
the democratic apotheosis, the pace 
has been accelerated with pheno- 
menal velocity. ‘ Ma foi,” ex- 
claimed Talleyrand, “id est bien dis- 
tingué,” when he saw an undeco- 
rated Englishman at a brilliant 
Court reception where every one 
was glittering with crosses and 
stars. And that may be said now 
of any fairly prominent politician 
who has not figured and failed 
as a Cabinet Minister. 

Mr Morley discussed the power 
of the Press, not long ago, at 
a literary gathering in London. 
Whatever it may be here, in 
Paris it is distinctly tending to 
increase, because there is greater 
stability in the Press than in the 
Parliament. Formerly the spark- 
ling leader-writer who had made 
himself a name and _ become 
an authority almost invariably 
sought the suffrages of a con- 
stituency. If he could speak half 
as well as he could write—and 
most Frenchmen have persuasive 
facility of speech—he looked to 
office, crosses of the Legion, and 
a pension in retreat. Now the man 
who speaks habitually with the 
voice of the ‘Temps’ or the 
‘ Débats’ is far more of a power 
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than the man who may make so 
brief a stay in the Ministry that 
the office messengers have scarcely 
time to identify him. See recent 
caricatures in the ‘Charivari,’ 
passim. Moreover, the leading 
pressmen not only have the agree- 
able sense of permanency, but they 
are as well paid as the Ministers 
and infinitely more independent. 
The hopes the Parisian press hold 
out to the ambitious intellects of 
young France are forcibly illus- 
trated by the present state of 
things in journalism. We know 
on sure authority that nothing is 
more desperately speculative than 
the venture of some clever young 
provincial who would take to 
journalism as a career—or as the 
entrance to politics. If his con- 


tributions have the luck to be 
accepted in some provincial paper, 
he is seldom or never paid. If 
he is poor, he struggles on and 
perseveres in a garret on the 
French counterpart of the little 


oatmeal which is said to have 
nourished the early Edinburgh 
Reviewers. It is touching and 
admirable to think of his man- 
fully doing his best work, and 
keeping the fires of inspiration 
alive, cheered only by some faint, 
distant hope. Then perhaps the 
day comes when, like the Chatteris 
actors in ‘ Pendennis,’ he finds he 
has attracted the notice of an 
omnipotent manager in the capital. 
The countryman goes up to Paris, 
transfers his literary headquarters 
to the Café Chose, is permitted or 
invited to sign his articles; and 
thenceforward, if he can stay as 
well as go the pace, his future is 
assured. The successful writer 
who signs is open to tempting 
offers, and it is necessary to pay 
him handsomely to retain his 
services. Moreover, he has a 
character to maintain, and though 
he may be unscrupulous or 
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sophistical, in the main he is con- 
sistent. His support is courted, 
and if he be not actually bought, 
there are indirect ways in which 
a Minister or promoter can engage 
the alliance of an effective pen, 
If the worst comes to the worst, 
and his profession palls on him, 
he knows that he can always try 
a turn at the government of 
France. 

Now that préfets pass like Cabi- 
net Ministers, the minor official 
appointments no longer offer the 
former inducements to frugal 
Frenchmen who love a comfort- 
able and assured income, the 
ribbon of the Legion, and _ local 
reverence. The prizes in success- 
ful journalism take many forms, 
and the leading journals are closely 
associated with the high finance, 
In France, as in Germany, many 
of the journals, like the railways, 
are financed by great Hebrew 
capitalists. It is no new thing; 
and to go no further back than 
the Second Empire, Captain Bing- 
ham gives a striking example 
of the power of the Rothschilds, 
Alfred de Musset, who was shy 
and sensitive, had been persuaded 
to read a new poem at the Tuileries 
on the distinct understanding that 
only the Emperor and his consort 
were to be present. During the 
reading a gentleman entered, and 
the poet stopped. It might have 
been expected that the Emperor 
would have resented the unpre- 
cedented intrusion, but the gentle- 
man was Baron Rothschild. As 
he deprecated the money-lender’s 
hold over an impecunious client, 
the poet had to be flattered into 
compliance, and the master of 
many millions remained to listen. 
We do not say that the devotees 
of mammon have become more 
eager or more unscrupulous since 
then, for that could hardly be. 
But the worship of mammon has 
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become more absorbing and ex- 
elusive since the plutocracy is 
become the aristocracy of the 
democratic republic. Paris lost 
the show and seductive glitter 
which gilded the extravagances 
and corruptions of the Empire. 
The Elysian fields in the fashion- 
able hours of the afternoon are 
more like the sombre realms of 
Pluto, though in fact Plutus is 
evidently the presiding deity. 
Vulgar ostentation is the pre- 
dominating feature, and if one 
would shine, money one must 
have. The old restaurants which 
have disappeared — the Café 
de Paris, the Trois Fréres, and 
Philippe’s— were by no means 
cheap, but the others which have 
replaced them, and are most 
in vogue for the moment, seem to 
seek to recommend themselves by 
extortionate charges. Still more 


significant is the fact that the 
foreign ambassadors find the out- 
lay which used to suffice insuffi- 


cient now. For diplomatic hospi- 
tality must satisfy and gratify 
the guests, and the haute finance, 
which is not the least important 
element of the society which is to 
be conciliated, expects to be enter- 
tained as it entertains. There is 
a lower stratum filled by the 
people of passage, who flock to 
the grand hotels or occupy a sump- 
tuous apartment for the season. 
They have made their piles by 
pork or petroleum, by stocks or 
silver in North America; they 
have swindled the State and the 
foreign immigrants in Argentina 
or Mexico; they have enriched 
themselves by Transvaal gold or 
by diamonds in the Orange Free 
State; or they may be simply 
respectable parvenus who, having 
more money than they need, have 
gone over to Paris to have a good 
time. Their careless expenditure 
may be béneficial to trade, but it 
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forces up the cost of living to all 
classes. The result is a choice of 
alternatives to the many whose 
modest or precarious incomes are 
barely sufficient for their wants, 
Either they carry French frugality 
to parsimony, pinching and saving, 
or they are tempted to risk small 
speculative ventures. If they win, 
they increase their stakes, for there 
is no such enticing passion as suc- 
ceesful gambling. There are still 
leviathans who conceive daring 
schemes and plunge heavily for 
millions of francs, as in those days 
of the Empire and imperial con- 
cessions and sleeping partnerships 
with all-powerful Ministers, which 
Zola has depicted in the ‘ Débacle’ 
with exceptionally realistic vigour. 
But now the class of players has 
deteriorated, as at the tables of 
Monte Carlo. Still, as Paris will 
always be the heart of France, the 
Bourse is more than ever the soul 
of Paris. It is the financial jour- 
nals, or the financial columns in the 
political papers, which are sought 
and read with most anxious avidity. 
Nothing gives more piquancy to 
your morning paper than the pos- 
sibility that some sudden rise or 
fall may announce either temporary 
riches orruin. The spread of dan- 
gerously speculative investment is 
obviously demoralising to any com- 
munity, but—though, we confess, 
we can detect few signs of that— 
it should conduce to amicable inter- 
national relations. The man who 
has an open bull account, or who 
has placed his savings in Egyptians 
or in South African mines, cannot 
desire that his country should quar- 
rel with the English, however much 
he may dislike us. Nor does he. 
But neither the careful pére de 
famille nor the hardy speculator 
can control the irresponsible rhap- 
sodists of the Assembly or the fire- 
brands in the press, who play solely 
for their own hands, and pander 
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to the blind passions of the popu- 
lace. 

One other set of adventurers 
we must advert to, who still set 
their faces towards the capital in 
spite of hard economical facts and 
sore discouragement. They are a 
dangerous legacy of the ostenta- 
tion and indirect corruption of 
the Empire, as they were the back- 
bone and partly the origin of the 
Commune. When Haussmann 
was carrying out his wholesale 
demolitions and reconstructions, 
he employed crowds of workmen 
at high wages. Distress in the 
provinces was relieved by the as- 
surance of engagements in Paris. 
The Empire passed, but the work- 
men remained to recruit the ranks 
of the Communists and draw 
wages for playing at soldiers. 
The building which gave them 
employment had increased the 
room-rents and the cost of living 
by sweeping away the old rook- 
eries and rabbit-warrens. Labour 
chémes now, and the monts de 
prété of the northern quarters do 
a brisker business at present than 
the Bourse. Yet a golden tradi- 
tion is slow to die out, and ill- 
informed provincials still flock to 
the fabled El Dorado where the 
rich veins were exhausted a quarter 
of a century ago. Nor need we 
add that there can be no more 
perilous element than a mass of 
precariously employed workmen, 
in possession of the suffrage, who 
can menace by their mass meetings 
and semi-secret societies the dema- 
gogues and tribunes who are eager 
to truckle to them. Had Boulan- 
ger had a grain more resolution, 
had there been a Fleury to force 
him to set the spark to those ex- 
plosive materials, the conspirators 
of the Café de la Madeleine might 
have succeeded like Kinglake’s 
Brethren of the Elysée. 

The chief interest and value of 
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Captain Bingham’s volumes are 
that they throw some novel and 
instructive light on the course of 
French history since the Prince 
President, after making his coup 
d’état, claimed to have re-estab. 
lished the Empire on national 
suffrage. They are desultory and 
gossipy, and we must necessarily 
treat them in a gossipy and desul- 
tory fashion. The writer speaks 
with a certain authority. Married 
to a Frenchwoman, he mixed much 
in Parisian society: he acted as 
correspondent to the original ‘ Pall 
Mall,’ to the ‘Scotsman,’ and other 
papers: he was always on the 
search for facts: he had the entrée 
to the Ministries and the salons, 
He says he kept no diaries ; but, 
like M. Blowitz, the famous cor- 
respondent of the ‘ Times,’ he has 
a marvellously exact and tenacious 
memory. We have checked his 
volumes, so far as they concern 
the Empire, with those of Felix 
Whitehurst, who, when correspond- 
ing for the journal “with the 
greatest circulation in the world,” 
was a favoured and petted guest at 
the Tuileries, St Cloud, and Com- 
piégne. We know that Whitehurst 
would introduce ladies and gentle- 
men to the Emperor without even 
the ceremony of a previous request; 
and we have found Whitehurst, 
who knew more of the Court 
gossip than most men, always in 
essential accordance with Bing- 
ham. Moreover, the writer can 
vouch personally for the truth of 
various statements which seem 
somewhat startling. Captain 
Bingham’s reminiscences of the 
two sieges—and through both he 
remained in residence as corre- 
spondent, per balloon or otherwise 
—are especially curious, and his 
sketches of celebrities or noto- 
rieties are shrewd, incisive, en- 
tertaining, and freely illustrated 
by suggestive anecdote, 
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The ‘Recollections’ begin in 
the spring of 1865 with the death 
of De Morny. The Emperor 
owed a debt of gratitude to the 
astuteness and determination of 
his illegitimate brother, and, to 
do him justice, he was not back- 
ward in paying such debts. He 
gave the embarrassed duke the 
Mexican question ; he mixed him- 
self up in the scandalous affair of 
the Jecker bonds; and so the 
shady transactions of the specu- 
lative Swiss banker led on to 
Queretaro, Sedan, and Wilhelms- 
héhe. As for De Morny, he was 
the most brilliant and attractive 
type of the adventurers who were 
the treacherous props of the Em- 
pire. Dissipated and prodigal, he 
had nevertheless high intellectual 
qualities, and he exercised a mag- 
netic fascination on individuals. 
Notoriously a faithless husband, 
he charmed his wealthy and high- 
born wife into devoted attachment. 
He grasped at money like Fouquet, 


and like Fouquet he lavished it 
magnificently on graceful hospi- 
tality and the generous patronage 
of genius and the arts. But money 
he was bound to have, and so the 
ill-fated Maximilian was sent to 


Mexico, ‘He preferred leaving 
this world as the Regent d’Orleans 
did. He had to choose between 
renouncing the pleasures or sins of 
youth and a sudden catastrophe, 
and he chose the latter.” It gives 
an idea of his sumptuous style of 
living, that when he died there 
were 145 horses in his stables. 
But that extravagance was one of 
the weaknesses of the Second as of 
the First Empire. Adventurers 
sprung from nothing, or with no 
family inheritance, received liberal 
salaries, which they were expected 
to spend. Lavish as the salaries 
were, the rivalry of ostentation 
made them insufficient, and if he 
lived on his appointments, the 
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husband and father saw no means 
of providing for his family. To 
give a man exalted hereditary 
rank with inadequate income was 
virtually compelling him to prac- 
tise oriental corruption. So the 
Ministers naturally became the 
sleeping partners of financiers,- 
coulissters, and promoters looking 
out for lucrative concessions. It 
was certain that every public enter- 
prise was handicapped with ex- 
orbitant commissions; it was as 
certain that no State secret could 
be kept if money were to be made 
by selling it. 

The French might have looked 
leniently on such Palace scandals 
as the imperial intrigue with Mar- 
guerite Bellanger, of which we 
have such an amusing account as 
might make matter for a comedy 
at the Palais Royal. They had 
been accustomed to the amorous 
indiscretions of their greatest mon- 
archs—of Henri Quatre and Louis 
Quatorze. They might have tole- 
rated the financial scandals, for 
they sympathised with and envied 
the fortunate offenders. But the 
Empire to maintain itself was 
bound to be successful, and to 
flatter the national pride by the 
glorification of the great nation. 
When the Emperor’s star was 
eclipsed and he lost credit for 
political sagacity, his constitutional 
adversaries seized the opportun- 
ity, and the Radical agitators 
began to raise their heads. Even 
in early days he had been faced in 
the Assembly by three sarcastic 
and incisive debaters who had 
taxed all the suavity and tact of 
the President De Morny. But 
Favre, Picard, and Emile Olivier 
were guarded in their invective, 
and studiously confined themselves 
to the limits of correct parliamen- 
tary debate. Now there were 
ugly storm-warnings in the perora- 
tions of popular demagogues, who 
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may have been actuated by enthu- 
siasm, the thirst for notoriety, or 
by far-sighted worldly wisdom. 
The Emperor of Russia honoured 
his parvenu brother with a visit 
on the occasion of the Exhibition 
of 1867. Politically it was merely 
an unfortunate contretemps that 
the Ozar should have been shot at 
in the Champs Elysées. It was 
more ominously significant that the 
illustrious guest should have been 
insulted at the Palais de Justice by 
a lawyer who had already the ear 
of the Courts. It was coarsely 
uncivil, to say the least, when M. 
Floquet, stepping forward, shouted 
“Vive la Pologne!” with general 
approval. For it has always been 
the fate of unlucky Poland to be 
the object of the sentimental attach- 
ment of subversive France, though 
nothing but disappointments and 
baffled hopes have come of rela- 
tions that have invariably been 
abruptly broken off when French 
selfishness demanded the sacrifice 
of the protégé. Had the Empire 
been as stable as it appeared to 
superficial observers, Floquet had 
finished his career before it was 
well begun. But in French poli- 
tics it is the unexpected one may 
confidently expect, when a man 
has physical stamina as well as 
talent and pluck. The exiles of 
Cayenne or New Caledonia may 
come home to fill high Cabinet 
office, and trim the sails of the 
State in critical emergencies, if 
they do not actually steer the ship. 
Floquet, branded by the Imperial- 
ists as the blackest of sheep, lived 
to become President of the Cham- 
ber and Prime Minister. And 
dear as the Russian Alliance is to 
France, even Russian statesmen con- 
sented to tolerate him in the latter 
capacity. They knew, to be sure, 
that it was hardly worth while to 
object, since, though there to-day, 
he would surely be gone to-morrow. 


Meantime Rochefort caused far 
more anxiety than Floquet. Had 
his nerve been equal to his intel. 
lectual audacity, he might more 
than once have precipitated g 
crisis, and notably at the funeral 
of Victor Noir. Martyrdom, in 
the shape of fine or imprisonment, 
he was ready to court, but he 
shrunk before bullets and the 
sabres of the gendarmerie. He 
stung like a hornet, he was per. 
petually renewing his venom, and 
the hum, like that of the restless 
mosquito, was ever troubling the 
tranquillity of the autocrats of the 
Tuileries. A typical French wit, 
the fluency, fire, and fertility 
that fed the daily ‘ Lanterne’ were 
simply amazing: he had some. 
thing of the blighting mockery 
of Voltaire; he had a diabolical 
instinct for making self-seeking 
statecraft ludicrous; and more 
damning than all was the undeni- 
able fact that the Empire supplied 
unfailing subjects for his satire, 
Like the hornet or mosquito, he 
was always ready to search out 
the exposed points, or to sting an 
open sore into festering. He was 
banished of course, or rather he 
took flight ; but when the pestil- 
ential little news-sheet had been 
proscribed in France, a good stroke 
of contraband business was be- 
ing done between Brussels and 
Paris. Each smuggled copy of 
the ‘Lanterne’ fetched a fancy 
price, and passed from hand to 
hand, to be read with keen expec- 
tation. The laughers were with 
Rochefort. Louis Napoleon was 
not so cold-blooded a man as is 
generally supposed, and we fancy 
he paid Rochefort the compliment 
of cordially detesting him. He 
would gladly have dropped him 
down an owbliette & la Catherine 
de Medicis, or welcomed him to 
Compiégne and St Cloud with 
Merimée and About. But Roche- 
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fort was one of those cross-grained 
and envenomed assailants who are 
neither to be petted nor flattered. 
Assuredly, in spite of common- 
sense and self-interest, he would 
have stung the hand that sought 
to caress him. Like Floquet, he 
survived to play a conspicuous 
part in French politics, and to be 
a thorn in the sides of Thiers and 
Gambetta. The elections of May 
went daily against the Govern- 
ment. The great industrial and 
commercial cities cast in their 
lots with democratic Paris. The 
Empire, in dire distress, had de- 
clared for Liberal institutions ; but 
the conversion was too sudden to 
seem sincere. Emile Olivier, who 
was already understood to be trans- 
acting with the system he had bit- 
terly denounced, was hooted down 
by a crowded audience when he 
sought to obtain a hearing. Among 
the notable members then returned 
tothe Assembly was M. JulesGrévy. 
In connection with him, Captain 
Bingham gives another striking 
example of the irony of circum- 
stances, and the instability of 
French political convictions. The 
moral is that a wise man should 
never commit himself, however 
strongly he may feel at the mo- 
ment. Opposing Louis Napoleon 
for President, Grévy had insisted 
with forcible arguments that there 
should be no such office. He 
preferred the form of government 
by Committees. And yet !—before 
he became officially the first man 
in France, Captain Bingham used 
to meet him at the Café de la 
Régence, whither he went every 
day to indulge in his favourite 
game of chess. Sometimes Bing- 
ham had the honour of being his 
antagonist. ‘‘ He was unlike most 
of his countrymen. He had no 


French exuberance, and always 
maintained a dignity of manner, 
which was an effectual bar to 
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familiarity. However, he was 
exceedingly amiable, and often 
furnished me with information on 
historical and other topics, for he 
was well-read, a good classical 
scholar, and a special admirer of 
Horace.” 

Meantime it had become the 
policy of the Empire to outbid the 
Liberal agitators and demagogues 
in the contest for popularity. It 
had the power of the purse. Its 
assailants could promise but it 
could perform. Like its proto- 
types of Imperial Rome, it was 
generous of panem et circenses. 
The overcrowded population of 
Paris was kept in tolerable good 
humour by abundant work and 
excellent wages. The demolitions 
and reconstructions that were sup- 
posed to make future émeutes 
impossible gratified the popular 
vanity, though they raised the 
price of lodgings and removed the 
workmen far from their work. It 
is an amiable feature of the French 
democracy that, so long as their 
own circumstances are easy, they 
enjoy vicariously the extravagant 
gaieties of the rulers. The train 
of carriages driving to the balls 
and receptions, with the decorated 
uniforms of the men and the toilets 
and diamonds of the ladies, give 
them the cheap pleasures of free 
public spectacles. It is only when 
famine-stricken as in the first Re- 
volution, or when irritated by such 
humiliating defeats as those in- 
flicted by the Germans, that the 
many-headed monster revolts, and 
raises the cry of “The Aristocrats 
to the lantern!” These public 
entertainments were on the most 
sumptuous scale, and invitations 
were issued with democratic in- 
discrimination. Felix Whitehurst, 
whose métier it was to report the 
doings of the best society for the 
bourgeois readers of the ‘Daily 
Telegraph,’ gives a vivid and pic- 
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turesque account of them. He 
paints the scene towards midnight 
in the Tuileries, where every man 
was bound to appear in uniform, 
and each of the ladies wore a ball- 
dress of the period—‘“‘as much a 
costume as any ever worn at mas- 
querade or fancy ball.” Tables 
were groaning under pdtés de foie 
gras and truffles en serviette, and 
there was an incessant flow of 
Sillery of the choicest vintages. 
“But to me the most interesting 
sight,” writes the courtly corre- 
spondent, ‘ was to see the Emperor 
moving round the circle and talk- 
ing to his guests, just as monsiewr 
un tel ought to do, and does when 
he understands the graceful duties 
of hospitality.” Shortly afterwards 
Baron Haussmann was entertain- 
ing 3000 persons at the Hétel de 
Ville. The correspondent “looked 
on with supreme pleasure at a 
luxury which, while reminding 
one of the decadence of Rome, 
now indicates only the wealth of 
France.” 

Doubtless both the Préfet of 
the Seine and his master masked 
anxious hearts with smiling coun- 
tenances, for they knew that the 
guests were dancing on a smoul- 
dering volcano. In four years the 
Emperor was a dethroned exile, 
and before that Baron Haussmann 
had been undeservedly and un- 
gratefully disgraced; for after 
nobly carrying out the concep- 
tions he had been authorised to 
realise, he withdrew into private 
life, a comparatively poor man. 
Yet in the summer of 1866 the 
tottering Emperor had received 
a striking testimony to his ascend- 
ancy in European politics, when 
Francis Joseph resigned Venetia 
into his hands, inviting his medi- 
ation for the restoration of peace. 
In Paris he had always a useful 
ally in the clever Princess Math- 
ilde, whom he not only pensioned, 


but had befriended by securing 
her handsome matrimonial settle. 
ments. Yet the salons of the 
Princess’s hotel were ever open to 
brilliant mockers and frondeurs ; 
and it was significant of the times 
that a piece of wit was invariably 
welcome, even if it told severely 
against the régime. As to that 
Captain Bingham has a character- 
istic story in which the joke was 
carried too far to be altogether 
agreeable to the society. It had 
come to the Princess’s ears that 
M. Billault had a stingingly satir. 
ical song in his possession. The 
Minister admitted that he had the 
manuscript in his pocket; the 
hostess constrained him to read it 
aloud ; the guests were sworn to 
secrecy, and the servants sent 
away. Very clever and stinging 
it was,—so much so that “the 
first couplets were received with 
profound silence, followed by mur- 
murs of stupefaction, stifled laugh- 
ter, and cries of indignation.” Sev- 
eral of the party were severely 
lashed, and the point was that the 
Emperor was made to plead guilty 
toinnumerable follies and mistakes, 
to which the obsequious Billault 
responded with the invariable re- 
frain, “‘ Majesté, vous avez raison.” 
The sworn secrecy was disregarded 
and betrayed. Next morning 
Billault received a note from his 
master, inviting him to breakfast, 
and commanding him to bring the 
verses. His Majesty read them, 
shrugged his shoulders, and be- 
haved very well. He asked if the 
Minister knew the author. Bill- 
ault answered in the affirmative, 
adding that he was an upright 
man and faithful to the Govern- 
ment. ‘So much the better,” 
said his Majesty. ‘ You can tell 
him that I don’t want to know 
his name, but that I should like 
to see his next production before 
it is read to the Princess.” 
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Before 1870 the volcano was 
giving sinister signs of speedy 
eruption. The shooting of Victor 
Noir provoked a great public scan- 
dal, and the scenes at the funeral 
were ominous of serious trouble, 
The story of the events that pre- 
ceded the outbreak of hostilities 
has been often told. The Emperor 
feared and resented the unexpected 
aggrandisement of Prussia, and 
Bismarck was eager to bring mat- 
ters to an arbitrament. He judged 
the situation and all the conditions 
soundly, and knew well what he 
was about. The Emperor, as the 
writer happens to know, was en- 
tirely misled by his envoys to the 
Southern German States as to the 
state of feeling there. Had he 
been content or able to wait, he 
would unquestionably have found 
allies in Austria and Italy. But 
there can be no doubt that events 
were precipitated by sheer terror 
of the democracy. He elected for 
the lesser of two dangers with his 
eyes open. Frenchmen in general, 
and the Parisians in particular, were 
madly set upon a triumphant march 
to Berlin. The papers discovered 
in the Tuileries after the flight of 
the Empress provethat herhusband 
did not stake his crown without 
very sufficient warning. The mili- 
tary attaché at Berlin, as we all 
know, was outspoken enough. 
And so far back as December 1866 
Ducret, who commanded in Stras- 
burg, had written to Trochu: 
“While we are pompously deliberat- 
ing on what must be done to have 
an army, Prussia simply proposes 
to invade our territory. She will 
be in a position to bring into the 
field 600,000 men and 1200 guns 
before we have dreamt of organis- 
ing half that force. There is not a 
German who does not believe in an 
approaching war.” That confiden- 
tial letter must have been intercep- 
ted, and copied in the Cabinet Noir. 
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And similar warnings were multi- 
plied to the Court, through the 
whole threatening course of the 
stormy negotiations on the cession 
of Luxemburg and the Hohen- 
zollern candidature. Thiers, as 
Captain Bingham points out, must 
be debited with his full share of 
the blame. The historian of the 
Consulate and Empire ought to 
have studied and weighed com- 
parative military forces and their 
respective potentialities for attack 
and defence. Yet for four years 
before the outbreak of war he had 
never ceased to inflame popular 
passions by bewailing in the 
Chamber the decline of French 
preponderance. He was yet to 
demonstrate his incapacity as a 
practical strategist when he hur- 
riedly abandoned to the Commune 
the Paris he had himself fortified. 

After the display of squibs and 
Roman candles at Saarbriick, 
when the young Prince received 
his baptism of fire, reverse rapidly 
succeeded reverse. But the mob 
had been so excited by wild 
canards of signal victories that it 
was dangerous to make even an 
approximation to the truth. We 
believe the personal courage of 
Count de Palikao was beyond 
question. Yet, “to gain a few 
hours, with the news of a crush- 
ing defeat in his pocket, he said 
in the Chamber, ‘If I could only 
tell you all I know, Paris would 
illuminate this evening.’” On the 
other hand, when the news came 
of the culminating catastrophe 
of Sedan, the Empress bore up 
heroically under the shock, show- 
ing as much moral resolution as 
personal courage. Had she seen 
rational chances of effective sup- 
port, undoubtedly she would have 
made a stand for the throne, 
although that has never been a 
national tradition. Captain Bing- 
ham remarks elsewhere on the 
2A 
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ease with which French Govern- 
ments have been disposed of since 
Louis X VI. refused to fight. The 
vox popult has always spoken with 
irresistible might, especially when 
shouting from behind the barri- 
cades. 

The provisional military régime 
had abdicated, and now the elo- 
quence of the Palais had its oppor- 
tunity. The new self - elected 
Government was a Government 
of babblers and lawyers, though, 
indeed, the warlike Trochu out- 
talked them all. If brave words 
could have retrieved national mis- 
fortunes, they were the men to 
charge themselves with the des- 
tinies of prostrate France. We 
san conceive the grim satisfaction 
with which Bismarck, Moltke, and 
Von Roon read their patriotic 
proclamations to the beleaguered 
citizens. The inflated bombast cul- 
minated in Jules Favre’s Bobadil- 
like ultimatum, “ Not a stone of our 
fortresses—not an inch of our soil.” 
Captain Bingham had remained 
at his post as haphazard correspon- 
dent through both the sieges, and 
in both the lot of the besieged 
resident was anything but an en- 
viable one. When the Germans 
had closed in, suspicions were 
everywhere rife; the cry of 
treachery was on the lips of each 
grimy patriot, and a foreign accent 
was a damnatory picce de convic- 
tion. Trochu himself was arrested 
for a spy, though the General-in- 
Chief succeeded in establishing his 
identity. If a house happened to 
look out towards the detached 
forts of the enceinte, it was dan- 
gerous to light a lamp without 
closing the shutters, for flashing 
of signals to the enemy was a 
common and capital charge. Out 
of doors the light began to fail, as 
gas and paraffin were necessarily 
economised. The Boulevards of 
an evening were dismal as Pore 


La Ohaise; the trees in the Boig 
were being felled for fuel ; and the 
Ohamps Elysées began to resemble 
the Chicago cattle-yards. Alto. 
gether life was desperately dull, 
and, what was more, it began to 
be desperately dear. On November 
18, we are told, a plump sewer. 
rat was selling for three francs, a 
turkey fetched a couple of guineas, 
and a pound of butter commanded 
£2, 16s. A month later an egg 
was priced at 1} franc, and a 
rabbit had risen from 14 to 30 
francs. On December 9 Captain 
Bingham’s cook, after standing in 
the long quewe for a couple of 
hours, came home with rations for 
three days, consisting of a herring 
apiece. We had an opportunity 
of seeing Captain Bingham’s 
butcher - bills, and they included 
camel, camelopard, elephant, and 
rhinoceros. It need not be said 
that it was not every one who 
could afford to pay fancy prices 
for strange meats from the Jardins 
des Plantes et d’Acclimation; 
and it will always be a mystery 
how less fortunate individuals 
contrived to subsist upon public 
or private charity; also how the 
fashionable restaurants for long 
continued to give their customers 
a creditable dinner for the reason- 
able charge of one louis. Still 
there was a limit even among 
imprisoned capitalists to fancy 
prices, and no purchaser could be 
found for the hippopotamus at 
£3200. Three weeks afterwards 
the city surrendered, and, so far 
as we know, the behemoth sur- 
vived. 

The costs of the war would have 
been even more onerous had the 
Germans realised the resources of 
France. The famous economist, 
Leroy Beaulieu, understood them 
better. He wrote, when the war 
ransom had been fixed, ‘*‘ We know 
what sacrifices are imposed upon 
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us by this increase of £400,000,000 
to our public debt and the develop- 
ment of our military expenditure. 
But our neighbours are ignorant 
of all the resources which French 
thought and French work can 
furnish.” A few years afterwards 
Bismarck became alive to his mis- 
take, and would have retrieved it 
by a second summary invasion, had 
it not been for the interposition of 
the Czar. In these anxious days 
the writer had a letter from a man 
—not Captain Bingham—who had 
access to sources of information 
the most intimes. Like Bingham, 
he occupied an apartment looking 
out on the Arc de Triomphe. And 
he wrote, ‘‘I never dress of a morn- 
ing without seeing the triumphant 
Prussians again passing under the 
Arch.” 

The Commune was a legacy of 
the humiliating war, and, as we 
said, of the extravagant expendi- 
ture of the Empire. Paris was 
discontented, impoverished, and 
overcrowded with workmen out of 
employment, from whom the in- 
surrectionary Directory recruited 
its defenders. The bowrgeois 
Thiers, soldier-like only in theory, 
was not the man for the critical 
situation. Had MacMahon been 
then in charge, events might have 
been very different. Thiers’ best 
excuse was that he could not trust 
the soldiers. Had they looked up 
to a Marshal whose courage they 
respected, and been under the 
wholesome terrors of military law, 
there would have been little fear 
of their fraternising with the dis- 
contented. The regular uniform 
has a supreme contempt for shop- 
keepers of the National Guard and 
pekins in blouses. As it was, 
Thiers, though he had such dash- 
ing soldiers as De Gallifet at his 
back, showed a pitiable example of 
impotence and vacillation. There 
was no reason why he should not 
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have at once drawn the teeth of 
the factions by quietly removing 
the guns parked on the heights of 
Montmartre. The writer saw 
them a few days before the im- 
pending outbreak practically un- 
guarded. Indeed the cannon had 
actually been secured, but unfor- 
tunately the teams to drag them 
away had been forgotten. That 
might have been the error of an 
incapable subordinate. But Thiers 
evacuated Paris so promptly that 
in his panic he would actually have 
abandoned Valérien, and that key 
of the attack was only saved by a 
timely reminder and remonstrance. 
Then respectable citizens were 
startled by the depressing news 
that they had been deserted by 
Admiral Saisset, the trusty com- 
mander of the National Guard, 
who had followed Thiers to Ver- 
sailles. The law-abiding men of 
property had fondly believed that 
he, at least, would have stuck to 
his post. The Admiral afterwards 
explained to Bingham that he had 
acted sorely contre ceur. But 
Thiers’ orders were peremptory, 
and he was bound to obey. 

One of the first striking inci- 
dents of the second siege was the 
demonstration of the Rue de la 
Paix, which ended in a slaughter 
of unarmed men. We always 
doubted whether the Communists 
were greatly to blame, and Cap- 
tain Bingham’s testimony goes far 
to exculpate them. A more insane 
project than for a procession of 
unarmed citizens to force a line of 
military posts could hardly have 
been conceived. But the friends 
of order were not content with 
simple persuasion : “the language 
used was of an excitable, if not 
a violent character.” The National 
Guard gave them fair warning, 
and only fired when their line was 
being broken. Bingham says that 
the casualties would have been far 
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more numerous had not the Feder- 
alists passed the night in the wine- 
shops. Moreover, it is more than 
probable that many fired in the 
air, otherwise the volleys at point 
blank must have been much more 
deadly. And the report we had 
from Laurence Oliphant corre- 
sponds with that of Captain Bing- 
ham. Oliphant was an eyewit- 
ness, and helped afterwards to drag 
some of the wounded into the 
offices of Messrs Blount the 
bankers. He had been warned, 
by the bye, that he might expect 
a sign that he had been sinning 
against the light in declining to 
quit Paris at the orders of his 
prophet. He took that bloody 
drama of the Rue de la Paix as 
the predicted sign, and straight- 
way sent in his demission as 
‘Times’ correspondent. 

The gentlemen of the pavement 
had been succeeded by the gentle- 
men of the gutter, and these last 
were by no means pleasant masters. 
A strange mixture they were ; for 
with Blanqui, who had grown 
grey in conspiracies, and with 
the Raoul Rigaults and the Felix 
Pyats, were such honest fanatics as 
Delescluze, such chivalrous though 
mistaken soldiers as Rossel. The 
world of Paris was more topsy- 
turvy than ever. With men like 
Rossel and the fighting Pole 
Dombrowski at their disposal, 
the Communists chose for their 
General-in-Chief Bergeret the ex- 
waiter. He could not ride; he 
did not care to walk so far; so 
when he delivered his famous at- 
tack on Versailles, he accompanied 
the column in a carriage-and-pair, 
till the fire from Valérien dis- 
turbed his equanimity. It was 
then that Paris was encouraged by 
the memorable despatch announc- 
ing that Bergeret lui-méme was 
directing operations. There were 
exceptions, and Raoul Rigault was 





one; but Bingham does justice to 
the general incorruptibility of the 
feather-brained anarchists. So far 
as honesty went, they made g 
happy choice of their Finance 
Minister. “ Jourde’s wife washed 
the family linen as of yore (not 
that the Minister seemed to use 
much), and he took his hurried 
meals at a low eating - house, 
And, poor fellow, he looked sadly 
in want of good feeding.” Indeed 
it is a singular fact that with 
Paris abandoned to the dregs of 
the populace, the deserted man- 
sions of the rich were not given 
over to sack and pillage. There 
was the Bank of France, with 
untold gold in the cellars, The 
governor remained courageously at 
his post, and treated coolly and suc- 
cessfully with the commissioners of 
the Commune. He ransomed the 
vast treasures in his custody for 
less than a million sterling. And 
Bingham vouches for a fact which 
would otherwise seem incredible. 
“While the marquis was doling 
out his millions of francs to the 
Commune, he was sending regu- 
larly, once a-week, silver and gold 
wherewith to pay the Versailles 
troops, who cost about £120,000 
a-day.” Almost as mysterious is 
the protracted defence, and it 
suggests that the dash had been 
taken out of the regular officers 
and privates, demoralised by a 
succession of crushing disasters, 
Cluseret, who had been War 
Minister for nearly a month, 
asserted that during that period 
“the Communists only lost 171 
men, and that only 6000 men, not 
including 2000 artillerymen, were 
engaged in the defence.” As 
Bingham, who accepts the state- 
ment, comments, “It was this in- 
significant number of combatants, 
who spent more time in the wine- 
shops than on the ramparts, which 
resisted for two long months an 
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army of 100,000 men, 47 field- 
batteries, and a formidable siege- 
artillery.” It might have been 
supposed that the patriotic besieg- 
ers, at some personal risk, would 
have been eager to spare the capi- 
tal the calamities of a prolonged 
bombardment. But for weeks 
they were content to play at long- 
bowls with the cannon of the forts 
and enceinte. Their firing was so 
methodical that the regular inter- 
vals could be confidently reckoned 
with. At times they made it hot 
enough at the exposed crossings, 
and Captain Bingham gives a 
grimly ludicrous account of a troop 
of bonnes waiting a chance to rush 
across to the bakery over the way. 
At last the Versailles troops 
slipped into the city in place of 
storming it; and we know how 
terrible and indiscriminating were 
the reprisals. No one can ever 
tell how many innocent victims 
were murdered at Satory or 
dropped to these nocturnal volleys 


of platoon firing, which disturbed 


the slumbers of the residents 
near the Parc de Monceaux and 
the Gardens of the Luxemburg. 
“What struck me as deplorable 
in those days,” says Captain Bing- 
ham, “was the conduct of the 
population, which, after having 
shown the most abject submission 
to the Commune, now clamoured 
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for blood. No sooner was an 
arrest made than the cry, A mort / 
& mort / was raised.” 

On the close of that bloody 
tragedy which restored Paris and 
France to the rule of the constitu- 
tional democracy we may let the 
curtain fall. Since then every 
political notoriety and many an 
obscure individual have had their 
chance. Captain Bingham re- 
marks that under the Third Re- 
public there have been thirty-six 
Ministers of the Interior. It is 
relatively satisfactory, with regard 
to the continuity and stability of 
French foreign policy, to know 
that there have been only half as 
many Ministers of Foreign Affairs. 
On which his comment is that 
these frequent changes keep up a 
certain excitement, and do not 
seem to do the country much harm. 
He thinks that ministerial instab- 
ility appears to act like a sedative, 
and to prevent more serious com- 
plications. We are glad to believe 
that the English temperament is 
essentially different from that of 
the French; but should we ever 
realise the fond dreams of our ad 
vanced Radicals, and have annual 
Parliaments with paid members, we 
may go through a course of some- 
what similar experiences, which 
will at least give us “a certain 
amount of excitement.” 
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A ROMANCE OF HIGH POLITICS.—CONCLUSION, 


CHAPTER XXIII.—UNDER WHICH KING ? 


‘Your Majesty will tell us your 
adventures ?” said the Princess, 
when they were seated at table. 
“‘ At present we know only that the 
insurgents confessed to having killed 
you, and that you are here in Malta 
several days after your supposed 
death.” 

*T can’t make out that confession 
myself,” said Caerleon, laughing, 
‘for the men who made it had the 
best possible means of knowing 
what had really happened to us. 
Well, to go back to the beginning, 
it seems, from what my brother has 
since told me, that he and Drako- 
vics had some idea that an attempt 
would be made on my life at the 
coronation, which was to take place 


to-day—or yesterday—or the day 
before—I am quite confused as to 
the day of the week now. I sup- 
pose that was a mere blind, intended 
to distract our attention from the 


real plot. At any rate, Wright 
woke us in the middle of the night, 
and told us there was not a sentry 
to be seen about the place, and that 
the servants had all disappeared. 
We got up and looked for our re- 
volvers, but they had been tampered 
with, and the only weapons we 
could find were the wretched Brum- 
magem swords we wear in full dress. 
With these we started out, but it 
wasn’t until we came to the landing 
that we caught sight of the enemy. 
Then we had a fight on the stair- 
way, like old Umslopogaas, and 
we were led to the conclusion that 
a Zulu battle-axe was a more satis- 
factory weapon than a tailor-made 


sword. Still, with a sword which 
Wright got hold of for me, I think 
we might have managed to hold our 
own if they hadn’t come upon us 
from behind. They tied us up 
with curtain-ropes, and wanted me 
to sign a deed of abdication, but I 
wouldn’t.” 

“T am sure you would not!” 
cried Nadia, with flashing eyes, 
“ Did they threaten to kill you?” 

‘‘' Well, the atmosphere was 
rather threatening, certainly, and 
they warned us that our fate was 
in our own hands, and that sort of 
thing. Then they took us down to 
the river, and on board a steamer, 
and there, I don’t mind telling you, 
I did think our last hour was come, 
They blindfolded us, and I made 
sure we were to be shot at once; 
but they began to push us along 
the deck, and I thought they must 
be going to make us walk the plank, 
that there might be no signs of 
violence on our bodies. I know it 
crossed my mind even then that 
they must have a robust faith in 
human nature if they believed that 
three bound and blindfolded corpses 
would be imagined to have got into 
the river by accident. At last I 
felt them give me a good push 
forwards, but instead of falling over- 
board I found myself on my hands 
and knees in a cabin. The next 
moment my brother and Wright 
were flung in on top of me, and the 
door was locked. I believe they 
never really meant to kill us 
at all, only to frighten us into 
begging for mercy, or something 
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of the kind. Before we had 
picked ourselves up we heard the 
men who had brought us on board 
putting off again, and the steamer 
started immediately. They must 
have been getting up steam before- 
hand in readiness for our arrival. 
At that we set to work to try and 
free ourselves, and as our hands 
were tied in front of us, we man- 
aged to do it at last. Wright suc- 
ceeded first, and he helped us. 
Then we got off the handkerchiefs 
which were tied over our eyes, but 
the place was quite dark. We felt 
all about it, and decided that we 
must be in some sort of deck-cabin, 
but there were no windows, only 
wooden shutters. There was no 
furniture, simply a heap of old tar- 
paulins, and it was frightfully cold, 
for the snow was on the ground 
when we started. Cyril had no 


proper coat on, merely a smoking- 
jacket, and he began to shiver hor- 
ribly. I hadn’t a coat either, but 
Wright gave him his, and we cov- 


ered ourselves as best we could with 
the tarpaulin. If you asked me 
how long we stayed in that place, 
I should say about six hundred 
years, but I suppose it can’t have 
have been more than six days,— 
or was it only five? A grinning 
Scythian rascal with a lantern 
brought us some ship-biscuit and 
water several times during our 
voyage. I really never knew be- 
fore how old and stale ship-biscuit 
could be. We tried to induce the 
fellow to give us some better food 
for Cyril and a blanket or two ; but 
we had no money with us, and he 
demanded cash down, and would 
have nothing to do with promises. 
Cyril got worse and worse, and we 
couldn’t do anything for him. We 
gave him all the tarpaulin to keep 
him warm, but it was wretched stiff 
stuff, and wouldn’t cover him pro- 
perly. At first he was able to talk 
sensibly to us, and to try the jailer 
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with Scythian, but as time went 
on he became half-delirious, and we 
could see he was suffering terribly. 
We banged at the door and did 
everything we could think of to 
attract attention, and we promised 
the jailer unheard -of sums if he 
would bring the captain or some 
one in authority to speak to us, but 
he only laughed. All this time we 
could tell that the ship was moving, 
but happily there was not much 
sea on. At last, this morning, she 
stopped suddenly, and, as far as we 
could make out, a boat came on 
board, and then put off again. 
Whether this was an order for 
some change in our destination I 
don’t know, but soon afterwards 
they called us to come out of the 
cabin. Wright and I dragged Cyril 
up, and helped him along into a 
sort of passage-place, where the 
light dazzled us, for we had seen 
nothing but the jailer’s lantern 
since we had been on board. Before 
we could look round or see who 
was there, we were blindfolded 
again and our hands tied, and we 
were taken down into a boat. We 
were rowed some way, and then 
they hauled us out and dumped 
us down upon the sand, and we 
heard them rowing away again. 
Our hands were tied behind us this 
time, so that it was a long while 
before we could get them free, and 
when we got our eyes uncovered, 
the ship was steaming right away 
to sea, almost out of sight. There 
we were, on a desert island for all 
we knew, with poor old Cyril gab- 
bling away in all sorts of languages, 
and quite off his head. We drew 
him under the shadow of the cliff, 
and then Wright went a little way 
along to look for a path. He found 
a place where there was a gap in 
the cliffs, and went up it a short 
distance, and then came back and 
told me that he could see houses a 
good way off. We lifted poor Cyril 
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between us, and carried him up 
through the gap and along a little 
track to the house where you found 
us. There were only the women 
and children at home, and they 
couldn’t tell us anything; but they 
were very kind to us, and gave us 
food and made up a bed of straw 
for Cyril. Then when the farmer 
came home, we had another try at 
making ourselves understood ; but it 
was no good, and we couldn’t even 
get him to tell us slowly where we 
were. He talked so fast, and said 
so much, that though I had an 
idea that he mentioned Valetta, I 
couldn’t be sure of it. However, I 
thought it was very likely that 
they had brought us to Malta as 
the nearest piece of British territory 
to Thracia, so Wright and I agreed 
that he had better get the farmer 
to take him to the town we could 
see in the distance, and look about 
for some good Samaritan who could 
speak English, and might be able 
to guide him to a doctor. But I 
never hoped to find two such good 
Samaritans as those who brought 
him back.” 

“Hush!” said the Princess; 
‘let us have no compliments, please. 
To have been the means of helping 
you is enough for me, and if it is 
not enough for Mdlle. O’Malachy, 
she may say so for herself. But 
tell me; do you seriously consider 
that you are in danger here?” 

‘‘T haven’t an idea,” said Caer- 
leon. “The English Government 
never recognised me as King of 
Thracia, and it ought, therefore, to 
consider me as merely a private 
person; but there might be some 
official who would prefer security 
to logic, and put me in prison. I 
must telegraph to Drakovics to- 
morrow, and see how things stand, 
and after that I shall know better 
what to do.” 

“Quite so,” said the Princess. 
** You are aware that the Thracians, 
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believing you to be dead, have 
chosen one of the Schwarzwald. 
Molzau princes as king?” 

“T know—Prince Otto Georg, 
a very good fellow ; he was staying 
with me at Bellaviste before I~ 
left. Well, I have no wish to in- 
terfere with his election,—though 
no doubt it will be an awful sel] 
for him when he hears that I am 
alive.” 

“‘T doubt whether you could in- 
terfere even if you wished to do 
so,” said the Princess. ‘‘ We heard 
that he was to be crowned to-day, 
and it is possible that his corona- 
tion might bar any claim on your 
part.” 

“T shan’t be sorry,” said Caer- 
leon. “It seems to me as if that 
would end a very difficult situation 
in a very desirable way. It cer. 
tainly looks as though my captors 
were of your opinion. If that boat 
this morning brought the news of 
Otto Georg’s coronation, it appears 
that they considered me no longer 
dangerous. Otherwise they might 
have marooned us somewhere on 
the North African coast, where 
there would have been very little 
chance of our ever turning up again 
to trouble them; or if they were 
particular about British territory, 
they might have found one or two 
rather nasty places on the shores 
of Cyprus.” 

“But you are king still,” said 
Nadia, with fierce eagerness. 

“T really don’t know, and I can’t 
say that I very much care if I am 
not. It has not been such a de- 
lightful post as to make me anxious 
to turn the other man out of it if 
he likes it. And if I am not king 
I must surely be a very harmless 
individual, who might safely be 
left in peace.” 

“Yes,” said the Princess ; “and 
yet it might be supposed that you 
were here for the purpose of head- 
ing a plot for your own restoration. 
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I tell you what I will do. We 
have not yet attended one of the 
Governor’s receptions, but I have a 
letter of introduction to him, and I 
will deliver it to-morrow morning. 
I will represent your situation to 
him in his private capacity, and if 
as Governor he thinks it his duty 
to arrest you, he will give me some 
hint of his intention, and you shall 
take refuge on board the Anne 
Karénine, and leave the port. 
Under the Scythian flag you will 
be safe.” 

“This is the irony of fate,” said 
Caerleon. “Scythia has turned me 
out of Thracia, and now she is to 
protect me against England.” 

“Then you think that the plot 
against you was of Scythian origin?” 
asked the Princess, Caerleon re- 
flected a little before answering. 

“T do not think that there were 
any Scythians among the plotters,” 
he said; ‘‘but I feel pretty sure that 
they would never have entered into 
the conspiracy if they had not felt 
sure of Scythia’s help in case of 
success, and her support if they 
failed. I think it’s quite possible, 
too, that she strained a point in 
granting the exiles permission first 
to settle in her territory, and then 
to leave it.” 

“But who were the leaders of 
the conspiracy?” asked Nadia, 
suddenly. 

“Well, I saw most of General 
Sertchaieff; but I hear that his 
brother, the former Premier, was in 
it too.” 

“Yes, I saw their names; but 
that is not what I mean. Was my 
brother there ?” 

“There were a good many 
there altogether,” said Caerleon, 
evasively. 

“Was Louis there?” she per- 
sisted. 

“'Well—yes, he was,” admitted 
Caerleon. 

“You need not be afraid of hurt- 
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ing my feelings,” said Nadia, her 
eyes flashing ominously. “He 
has no special tenderness for me 
—he would have shot me once if 
he could, so don’t try to spare 
him.” 

“My child,” said the Princess, 
‘do not say what you may after- 
wards regret. Your unhappy 
brother is dead.” 

“Dead!” said Nadia, awed. 
“Was he killed in the fighting?” 

‘‘ No,” said the Princess—“ after- 
wards. Do you wish to leave us, 
my child? His Majesty will be so 
kind as to excuse you,” and Nadia 
rose and left the room. 

‘What became of Louis O’Mal- 
achy?” asked Caerleon, returning 
to his place after opening the door 
for her. ‘All that I know about 
the outbreak is what I have heard 
from your man just now, and he 
did not mention his name.” 

“He was to be shot this morn- 
ing with General Sertchaieff and 
the other rebels who belonged to 
the army,” said the Princess, 

“TI can’t say that I don’t think 
it was well deserved,” said Caer- 
leon. ‘When I think of the way 
in which that fellow deceived us all 
—pretending that he had given up 
his commission in the Scythian 
army for the sake of throwing in 
his lot with Thracia, and how he 
took the oaths and received the 
pay of our Government while all 
the time he was plotting against 
it—I feel as though shooting was 
too good for him. But that’s not 
all,” he rose from his seat and began 
to walk up and down the room. 
“As Miss O’Malachy says, when 
she came to Bellaviste to warn me 
of the first plot, he actually fired at 
her—would have killed her rather 
than that she should betray his 
secret. There are some things one 
feels it very hard to forgive a man, 
though he is dead.” 

“Tt is cases of this kind,” said 
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the Princess, with apparent irrele- 
vance, ‘“‘that make one wish that 
Scripture and reason allowed us to 
believe in the efficacy of prayers for 
the dead.” 

“Tt is, indeed,” Caerleon as- 
sented heartily, though wondering 
a little at the turn the conversation 
had taken. But when the Prin- 
cess spoke next, she had changed 
the subject again. 

“My poor Nadia is very much 
alone in the world,” she remarked. 
“‘Now that her father has cast 
her off, she has really no relations 
left.” 

“Ts the O’Malachy acting the 
Roman father?” asked Caerleon. 
“T have been wondering that he 
took no part in the rebellion.” 

‘* He has been laid up with a bad 
attack of gout at a little town in 
Scythian Sarmatia,” said the Prin- 
cess, ‘‘and no doubt his illness has 
saved his life. He must have heard 
from his son the reason for the 
failure of the plot which you men- 
tioned, for he wrote Nadia a long 
letter promising her his dying curse, 
and refusing to have anything more 
to do with her.” 

‘She might have worse spared a 
better father,” said Caerleon. 

The Princess smiled. “That is 
exactly my idea. No doubt it is 
selfish of me, but I cannot but be 
glad that Colonel O’Malachy has 
cast her off so unequivocally. When 
she came to me first, as a little 
child, I was always afraid that some 
day her parents would claim her 
again, and, as you know, they did.” 

“ And I’m afraid I can’t say I’m 
sorry for it,” said Caerleon. “It 
was to my advantage, you see, for 
if Miss O’Malachy had remained in 
Scythia with your Highness, I might 
never have met her—nor yourself, 
madame,” he added. 

“TI did not know that English- 
men were so fond of paying com- 
pliments,” said the Princess, look- 
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ing surprised. ‘ However, as I was 
going to say, it is a great happiness 
for me to know that my god-daughter 
is altogether mine from henceforth.” 

‘*T—I’m afraid you don’t under. 
stand what I wanted to say,” said 
Caerleon, desperately. “I don’t 
know whether she has told you, 
but it doesn’t seem right for me 
to be in your house without your 
knowing it—I mean that I have 
twice asked Miss O’Malachy to 
marry me.”4 

‘You are candid,” said the Prin- 
cess, smiling. ‘ Nadia has told me 
of your obliging offer, I assure you. 
May I ask whether this plain 
speaking is intended as a prelude 
to a third proposal?” 

“T wish it might be! But it 
must depend upon circumstances.” 

“T see. Your Majesty is a 
prudent lover.” 

* But you don’t understand,” 
persisted Caerleon, “It all de- 
pends on whether I am still King 
of Thracia or not.” 

“Then you consider that Nadia 
is good enough to be your wife, but 
not to be your queen?” 

“| think she is fit for any throne 
on earth,” said Caerleon, indignant- 
ly. “Your Highness seems deter- 
mined to misunderstand me, It is 
not my fault that Nadia—I beg 
your pardon, Miss O’Malachy—is 
not Queen of Thracia now ; but she 
would not have me, nor would she 
allow me to abdicate. She put me 
on my honour to stay in Thracia 
until I was turned out, and refused 
to have anything to say to me as 
long as I stayed there. Of course 
I see the difficulties. Her Scythian 
blood, and her name, would make 
the people detest the marriage at 
first, especially after what has just 
happened, and Drakovics would 
oppose it, and he is capable of a 
good deal. But time works wonders, 
and if she would have given me 4 
grain of hope, I would have waited 
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any number of years; but she 
wouldn’t, and so your Highness 
can’t wonder that I shall be glad 
if Prince Otto Georg is left in 

aceable possession of the throne.” 

“This is a declaration of war, 
then? If you find yourself once 
more a private individual, you will 
again ask Nadia to marry you?” 

“ Like a shot,” returned Caerleon, 
promptly. “I am sorry if you 
think I am presumptuous, but I 
thought it only fair to tell you.” 

“You are right. I prefer an 
open enemy. Now, I can see that 
all your fatigues and anxieties have 
left you very tired. Don’t let me 
keep you up if you would rather 
go to your room at once. I hope 
the servants have made you com- 
fortable?” 

“Perfectly, thank you. But Iam 
going to sit up with my brother.” 

“Are you?” asked the Princess. 
“TI think not. I think you will 
leave him to-night to my care and 
Tatiana’s, while you take a good 
rest. If you wish to please me 
(and you know that I am a very 
important person to please if you 
want to marry Nadia) you will do 
as I tell you.” 

“How can I thank you for all 
your kindness?” asked Caerleon, 
gratefully, but she stopped him. 

“By saying nothing about it. 
Good night.” 

“T don’t think she is really as 
angry with me for wanting to marry 
Nadia as she seemed just now,” was 
Caerleon’s reflection as he kissed her 
hand, while the Princess was con- 
gratulating herself that she had at 
any rate shown him plainly that he 
need not think of marrying Nadia 
out of pity, nor imagine that she 
had no friends. 


The next day opened brightly 
for the fugitives from Thracia. In 
the first place, Tatiana announced 
that she thought Cyril seemed a 
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shade better. Next, Wright won 
a victory which filled his soul 
with delight. Entering his mas- 
ter’s dressing-room before he was 
up, he discovered Alessandro and 
an aiding and abetting boy engaged 
in putting out the clothes Caerleon 
was to wear. In the present state 
of things, Wright looked upon this 
duty as his own, and after the em- 
ployment of much broken English 
and many Italian gestures on the 
side of the two foreigners, and much 
silent contempt on his part, he 
ousted his rivals and remained mas- 
ter of the situation. Lastly, the 
Princess interviewed the Governor 
at an absurdly early hour, and found 
him in a most reasonable frame of 
mind. Truth to tell, when he heard 
that Princess Soudaroff wished to 
see him on urgent private business, 
his Excellency’s thoughts flew to 
Captain Binks, whose tyranny, ow- 
ing to his own boastful spirit, was 
a joke in the town. Being a chiv- 
alrous man, the Governor was only 
too glad to welcome the opportunity 
of delivering this harmless and ex- 
cellent foreign lady from her op- 
pressor, and he accorded her an 
interview at once. His amazement, 
when he found that she had not 
come to him for advice as to the 
best way in which to get rid of the 
captain of her yacht, but to inquire 
his opinion as to the personality of 
the reigning King of Thracia, was 
extreme, but he was still ready to 
help. He had not a doubt that 
Prince Otto Georg would be recog- 
nised as King by the Powers, and 
in that case Caerleon could probably 
count on being left unmolested, un- 
less he took to plotting against the 
present régime. At any rate, if orders 
for his arrest should be sent from 


England, his Excellency would con- 
trive that the Princess should hear 
of the mandate by a side wind be- 
fore it could be carried out. 

This was the news which the 
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Princess imparted to Caerleon when 
he appeared, repentant for having 
overslept himself, at the late break- 
fast. The intelligence, following on 
his conversation with her the night 
before, raised his spirits to a high 
pitch, and he went so far as to chaff 
her gently on the subject of the ex- 
actions of Captain Binks, of which 
he had heard from Wright, much 
to her amusement, while Nadia list- 
ened in silence, pleased but puzzled. 
After breakfast, nothing would sat- 
isfy him but to go out at once and 
despatch his telegrams to King Otto 
Georg and M. Drakovics. He felt 
himself a free man once more, but 
he was feverishly anxious to have 
his liberty secured to him. It was 
only as he enjoyed the unwonted 
sensation of filling in the telegraph- 
forms that he realised what a relief 
it was not to be waylaid during his 
walk to the post-office by half-a- 
dozen broken - hearted officials, all 
beseeching him, reverentially and 
almost with tears, not to give him- 
self the trouble of writing out his 
messages with his own hand. He 
calculated eagerly how long it 
would be before he could receive 
his assurance of release from Bella- 
viste. It was not only that he was 
desirous of escaping from the tram- 
mels of etiquette—he had endured 
them for the past three months, 
and could manage to endure them 
again, if it would do any human 
being any earthly good, — but 
there was Nadia. He could not 
help knowing that she had been 
glad to see him again the night 
before ; she had let him hold her 
hand, and her beautiful eyes had 
been full of tears when they fell 
before his, — and yet, if he was 
King of Thracia she would still per- 
sist in maintaining the barrier she 
had erected between them. If it 
was his duty to go back to Thracia 
and take up the weary round again 
without hope of her companionship, 


he would do it, doggedly if not 
with a good grace ; but if things had 
been settled otherwise without his 
intervention, how gladly would he 
hail the release! He was quite 
convinced now that he was not 
suited to be a king—the position 
demanded mental and moral (or 
perhaps unmoral) qualifications 
which he did not possess, and a 
quiet life in England with Nadia 
was henceforth his ideal of happi- 
ness. He walked back to the 
house as though treading on air, 
and was greeted by a friendly smile 
from Alessandro, who had washed 
his hands of Wright, but still re 
tained a proprietary interest in 
Wright’s master, and informed him 
that the doctor had arrived to pay 
his morning visit to Cyril some 
time ago. Almost as the courier 
spoke, Caerleon saw Nadia standing 
on the piazza and apparently wait- 
ing for him. He ran up the steps 
at once. 

“T have just been telegraphing 
my congratulations to the new 
King,” he said, “and assuring him 
that I had far rather he had the 
throne than I. [I feel like a school- 
boy out for a holiday.” 

“Hush!” said Nadia, gravely. 
“The doctor is here, and your 
brother is decidedly worse.” 

Caerleon gazed at her in aston- 
ishment. ‘“ But he seemed so much 
better!” he cried. 

‘*That was only a temporary im- 
provement, due to the greater com- 
fort of his surroundings,” she an- 
swered, quoting the medical verdict 
word for word. “‘ The doctor hoped 
that the pain would decrease a good 
deal in the night; but it is worse, 
and he is afraid he will be obliged 
to perform an operation.” 

With a muttered apology, Caer- 
Jeon passed her, and hurried up to 
Cyril’s room, meeting the doctor on 
the way, and hearing the bad news 
confirmed. The patient’s state was 
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critical, and the remedies which 
had been applied seemed to have 
failed of their effect. Much de- 

nded now on constant care and 
attention, and this the Princess and 
her household might be relied on 
to furnish. But such a transference 
of responsibility could not satisfy 
Caerleon. He insisted on taking 
his share, and much more than his 
share, of the nursing, and would 
never have left his brother’s room 
if he had not been obliged to do 
so. The Princess and the doctor 
between them hunted him out for 
a walk twice a-day, and made him 
take his meals in an adjoining room, 
but except for this he insisted on 
remaining with Cyril. The tele- 
gram which reached him from M. 
Drakovics, inquiring anxiously what 
course he intended to pursue with 
regard to Thracia, and that from 
King Otto Georg, offering to resign 
the kingdom at once, were read and 
answered by the patient’s bedside, 
and forgotten as soon as they were 


disposed of, in the all-absorbing 
interest of the struggle between life 
and death. The Princess was sur- 
prised and touched by the devotion 
of the elder brother to the younger, 
but Nadia read Caerleon’s feelings 


more clearly. He was indignant 
with himself for acquiescing so 
easily in the cheerful view at first 
taken of Cyril’s state, and allowing 
his mind to turn to considerations 
regarding his own love and happi- 
ness when the brother who had 
come to Thracia for his sake, who 
had done his best to keep him on 
his unstable throne, and who was 
suffering even now through his mis- 
fortune, was too full of pain and 
weakness even to realise the gravity 
of his own condition. To devote 
himself now altogether to Cyril, 
and to atone for his past neglect by 
cutting himself off almost entirely 
from Nadia’s society, were his only 
thoughts, and Nadia admired him 
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the more on this very account, for 
in a similar case her own instinct 
would have been to do exactly the 
same. As it was, she stifled a sigh 
over the memories of that first even- 
ing and morning, when Caerleon 
had seemed so happy and had talk- 
ed so cheerfully as to recall the first 
days of her acquaintance with him, 
and turned heroically to taking her 
share of the nursing, or to doing 
what she could towards leaving her 
godmother free to devote herself to 
the invalid. 

‘*What an ungrateful wretch I 
am!” she said to herself. ‘ A week 
ago it would have seemed to me 
the very height of happiness merely 
to know that Carlino was alive, and 
yet now that he is in the same 
house, and I see him every day, I 
am not content. Can it be that I 
am jealous of poor Lord Cyril? It 
sounds dreadful, and yet, when I 
see that Carlino is always thinking 
of him, and never speaks to me 
unless he is obliged, it makes me 
miserable. And I ought to be glad 
to be able to do anything for Lord 
Cyril, and so I am,—only I am 
glad I forgave him before I knew 
how hard it would be.” 

What made the time she spent 
in nursing Cyril more than ordin- 
arily hard for Nadia was the fact 
that her presence always seemed to 
exert on the patient an influence 
the reverse of soothing. Whether 
it was that her anxious, painstaking 
ways irritated him, or that his con- 
science pricked him with regard to 
her, his fevered eyes followed her 
persistently about the room, and 
seemed to be addressing some en- 
treaty to her. The doctor noticed 
it at last. 

* He has something on his mind,” 
he said to Caerleon. ‘Has any- 
thing occurred to trouble him, do 
you know?” 

*‘ Nothing but our leaving Thra- 
cia, so far as I know.” 
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“He did not leave any young 
lady behind him there, did he, of 
whom Miss O’Malachy may remind 
him ?” 

“Ohno. He’s not that sort of 
fellow at all,” responded Caerleon, 
with absolute assurance. But the 
suggestion remained in his mind, 
and he found himself continually 
puzzling over the uneasiness Cyril 
showed in Nadia’s presence. Was 
it that in some way she was vaguely 
connected in his mind with her 
brother? Nadia herself could not 
account for it otherwise, and the 
discovery of the real cause came as 
a disagreeable surprise both to her 
and to Caerleon. She was looking 
after the patient one day, while 
Caerleon ate his lunch in the dress- 
ing-room, and he was surprised after 
a time to hear sounds of an alterca- 
tion from the sick-room,—if that 
could be called an altercation in 
which all the speaking was on one 
side. 

“Ts he delirious?” he asked, 
“Can I 


knocking at the door. 
help you?” 
“Oh, do go away,” said Nadia, 


her face flushed and angry. “No, 
it’s too late ; he has heard your voice, 
I think he must be delirious.” 

“But what is it? Does he want 
anything?” 

“He wants me to tell you some- 
thing, and I won’t. There is no 
reason why I should, and it can’t 
do any good.” 

“But how do you know that’s 
what he wants?” 

“It struck me suddenly that he 
wanted something, and I asked him 
all the things I could think of, un- 
til it flashed upon me that it was 
this, and I have told him I can’t 
do it, and he won’t be satisfied.” 

*Can’t you tell me, just to quiet 
his mind? [I'll try not to think of 
it again, but this excitement must 
be very bad for him.” He glanced 
at Cyril, who was straining his ears 
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in the attempt to catch their low. 
toned conversation. 

“No; I can’t. He has no right 
to ask it of me, nor have you. It 
is merely a thing between him and 
me, and it would make no differ. 
ence if I told it, except that you 
would think worse of him. I tell 
him that he must tell you about it 
himself if he wants you to know 
it.” 

“How can he, when he hasn't 
strength to utter a word?” asked 
Caerleon, indignant at what seemed 
her heartlessness. ‘‘Come, I must 
insist on your telling me. Do you 
know that this anxiety is the worst 
possible thing for him? You can- 
not refuse to ease his mind.” 

‘‘'You care a great deal more for 
his feelings than you do for mine!” 
cried Nadia, angrily. 

“Tf you really think that, I must 
bear it, I suppose. Kindly tell me 
this mystery.” 

“It was merely that he came to 
see me at Bellaviste, some days be- 
fore the great ball, and got me to 
promise that I would not marry 
you if you asked me. That's all. 
And it made no difference whatever. 
I would never have married you 
under any circumstances,” 

And launching this Parthian ar- 
row at him, she retreated defiantly, 
leaving him stupefied. He recalled 
the way in which Cyril had offered 
to help him in his suit, had arranged 
for him a meeting with Nadia, had 
contrived to keep M. Drakovics 
from suspecting what was going on, 
—while all the time he was playing 
this double game. Now he was ly- 
ing here, gazing with anxious eyes 
at his brother, and awaiting his re- 
ception of the news. With those 
eyes upon him, Caerleon could not 
hesitate. 

“ Tt’s all right, old man,” he said, 
with something like a groan; “she 
says herself that it made no differ- 
ence, you see.” 
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Whether Cyril accepted the for- 


giveness more easily than it was 
offered, or whether the fault did 
not loom so large in his eyes as in 
his brother’s, certain it is that he 
seemed to begin to mend from that 
time. The doctor commented on 
the improvement in him, and opined 
that the load on his mind had been 
removed, and Caerleon, though con- 
scious that it had merely been trans- 
ferred to his own, agreed with him. 
It was fortunate for the ex-King 
that public affairs were now once 
more present to engross his mind, 
for side by side with the realisation 
of Cyril’s treachery came the know- 
ledge that Nadia was most griev- 
ously offended with him, and that 
she ignored him resolutely on all 
occasions of their meeting. But it 
was time to settle the affairs of 
Thracia on a definite basis, and two 
delegates, one the president of the 
Legislative Assembly, the other M. 
Drakovics’s chief supporter in the 
Ministry, were about to visit Malta 
for the purpose of negotiating with 
Caerleon, since the Premier himself 
dared not leave the kingdom at 
this juncture. A very short con- 
ference with their late sovereign 
convinced the ambassadors that they 
were not likely to meet with any 
opposition to the established state 
of things on his part. To King 
Otto Georg’s offers to abdicate he 
had all along returned an unqualified 
refusal, and he scouted even the 
idea of retiring into obscurity on 
his laurels and a pension, as his 
predecessor had done. His three 
months’ reign had been merely an 
interlude in his life, he said, though 
a most picturesque and stirring one, 
and he was quite content to return 
to England as a private individual, 
now that peace and liberty were so 
happily secured to Thracia. The 
news of this noble self-abnegation 
was duly telegraphed to Bellaviste, 
and rehearsed to the people by M. 
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Drakovics, who was overcome by 
emotion during the delivery of his 
speech, and it was immediately 
arranged to give legal effect to the 
renunciation by drawing up a docu- 
ment disowning all claims to the 
Thracian throne, to be signed by 
Caerleon and Cyril. To Caerleon 
the signing of this document was a 
formal release from his fetters, and 
when he was informed that the 
commissioners had brought it to 
the house, and were awaiting his 
pleasure, he so far forgot himself as 
to whistle while he hurried down- 
stairs. But before he could enter 
the drawing-room Nadia came flying 
along the lofty stone passage, and, 
forgetting her anger of the past 
week, caught his arm. 

“Don’t sign it,” she gasped. 
“You are the true King.” 

*T assure you that I have no 
objection whatever to signing it,” 
he replied. 

“Qh, don’t say that!” she en- 
treated. “Don’t give up your 
work. There was so much to be 
done, and you were sent there to 
do it.” 

** Perhaps,” said Caerleon ; ‘and 
I was ready to stay on there as long 
as I was wanted. I was not anxious 
to leave Bellaviste—in fact, I ob- 
jected most strongly to doing so; 
I had no hand in announcing my 
own death, nor in getting King 
Otto Georg crowned, but all these 
things happened, and it is pretty 
clear to me that any work that 
is to be done is left for other 
people.” 

“But you must not leave it,” 
she cried. ‘Oh, why won’t you 
listen to me?” 

“Tsn’t that rather hard, when I 
have always obeyed you so implic- 
itly? I don’t deny that if you 
would have listened to me at Bella- 
viste on a certain evening, Thracia 
would not have appeared quite the 
howling wilderness it did latterly. 
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But after all, that was not the cause 
of my leaving, and I would not go 
back there now, even if you refused 
to have anything more to say to me 
unless [ did.” 

“You have no right whatever to 
imagine such a thing,” said Nadia, 
with great dignity. 

“Quite so; I haven't. But I 
know very well that I am not 
going back on the old footing, 
which I suppose you intended to 
continue? I thought so. It seems 
to me that you are making the 
choice a very easy one. But I[ 
beg your pardon for teasing you. 
The fact is, that I am not going 
to plunge Thracia, and perhaps 
Europe, into bloodshed to gratify 


CHAPTER XXIV.—THE 


“Can you spare me a minute or 
two, Princess?” asked Caerleon, 
coming into the cool, shaded draw- 
ing-room, where his hostess sat 
writing a circular letter to her band 
of Bible-women at Pavelsburg. 

“T will spare you any number of 
minutes—half an hour if you like,” 
returned the Princess, with a smile. 
** Sit down here,” and she pointed 
to a low chair beside her. 

‘Cyril and I have been talking 
over our plans,” Caerleon went 
on, but she interrupted him im- 
pulsively. 

“T hope you decided upon none 
of them, then, for I want you to 
adopt mine. The doctor recom- 
mends a sea-voyage for your 
brother, and I have been looking 
forward to your coming with us for 
a cruise in the Anne Karénine.” 

“You are much too kind,” said 
Caerleon, “After the shameful 
way in which we have been im- 
posing upon your good nature all 
this time, we really can’t quarter 
ourselves upon you any longer. 
Now that Cyril is well enough to 





my personal ambition—or even 
yours for me. King Otto Georg 
is liked by the people and accepted 
by the Powers; my return would 
be the signal for revolution, per. 
haps for a European war. That 
risk I will not incur, even to please 
you.” 

“TI never thought you were a 
coward !” she cried, bitterly. Caer. 
leon looked down at her with a 
smile. 

**I wonder whether it has ever 
occurred to you what a very queer 
girl you are?” he said. For a 
moment he thought Nadia would 
have struck him. 

“* How dare you say that to me?” 
she cried, and rushed away. 


KING HAS HIS OWN. 


move, we ought to be looking out 
for some place of our own.” 

** But what will you do?” asked 
the Princess. ‘You would not go 
back to England—in February? 
It would be fatal. And if you 
were travelling about, your brother 
could not be properly looked after. 
Oh, I know that you and your good 
Wright would take every care of 
him, but it would not be the care 
a@ woman gives—which we have 
been giving him.” 

“T should think not,” said Caer- 
leon. ‘ We could never aspire to 
equal you in that. But—you will 
excuse my saying it—I don’t think 
my presence on board your yacht 
would meet with Miss O’Malachy’s 
approval.” 

“What!” cried the Princess, with 
astonishing duplicity; ‘‘am I to 
understand that Miss O’Malachy 
has made herself disagreeable to my 
guests, in my house?” 

“Good gracious! I shall get the 
poor girl into trouble,” was Caer- 
leon’s first thought. Aloud he 
added, hastily, ‘‘ Not at all, I assure 
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ou. It was merely a fancy of 
mine that she might not care for 
me as a fellow-passenger.” 

“T trust that it will remain a 
fancy. I should be very seriously 
displeased if Miss O’Malachy forgot 
herself to such an extent. But 
perhaps you do not wish to leave 
Malta?” 

“Tt’s the very thing I do wish,” 
cried Caerleon. The leaders of 
Valetta society had shown a ten- 
dency of late to lionise him, and an 
enterprising newspaper man had 
come out from England expressly 
to interview him. “I want to get 
away.” 

“Then come with us,” said the 
Princess. ‘‘Come as a favour to 
me. I am really afraid of the cap- 
tain of my yacht, and all my friends 
here tell me that I ought to get rid 
of him. He seems to have been 
boasting to his acquaintances in 
the harbour that he can make me 
do what he likes. There is no 
harm in that, so long as he does not 
make me do anything wrong, but 
it was unnecessary to publish it 
abroad. I will not discharge him, 
for I have no definite fault to find 
with him, and it is only reasonable 
to suppose that he must know more 
about the sea than I. But still, I 
do not care that he should regulate 
all my movements, and I have been 
looking to you to protect me against 
him.” 

“Oh, if I can be of any use y 

“Then it is settled. You come 
with us. And now, I want your 
help at once. Captain Binks in- 
formed me this morning that if I 
was ever going to continue my 
voyage at all, this was the time for 
the Egean. Just to show him that 
I am a free agent, can you suggest 
any cruising-ground that is not the 
Egean ¢” 

“Let me see, You are in search 
of the places visited by St Paul, are 
you not? Well, you know, there 
VOL, CLX.—NO. DCCCCLXXI. 
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is the other Malta—the other Me- 
lita, I mean—somewhere up the 
Adriatic, off the Austrian coast.” 
Caerleon spoke from the remem- 
brance of long-past discussions at 
Greek Testament classes in his col- 
lege days. “I believe the theory 
that it is the real Melita is quite 
exploded, but you are not bound to 
concur without seeing the place for 
yourself. It would be rather new 
ground, and you could visit the 
Ionian Islands on the way.” 

‘** Excellent !” cried the Princess, 
clapping her hands. ‘TI think we 
shall astonish Captain Binks.” 

So much astonished was the 
worthy man when he realised that 
his employer had taken matters 
into her own hands, and chosen a 
course for herself without consulting 
him, that he forgot to make his 
usual objections until afterwards, 
and when he did so, the Princess 
merely referred him to Caerleon. 

“Lord Caerleon suggested this 
trip,” she said, “and if there are 
any difficulties, he will know how 
to meet them. He is a gentleman 
of great experience, my good cap- 
tain.” 

To the surprise of all, Captain 
Binks surrendered at discretion. It 
was only natural to him to take the 
lead when the other person con- 
cerned was a woman and a foreigner ; 
but when there was an English 
gentleman on board the captain 
knew his place. The Princess’s 
eccentricities he had regarded as 
things to be nipped in the bud for 
fear of disaster, while he would 
have welcomed the wildest sugges- 
tions Caerleon had cared to make 
as oracular utterances to be obeyed 
literally for the honour of the 
British flag. 

Under these happy auspices the 
voyage began, and the greatest 
harmony prevailed on board the 
Anne Karénine, with one unfor- 
tunate exception. Captain Binks 
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might defer to Caerleon, the Prin- 
cess might honour him with her 
fullest confidence, but Nadia would 
not so much as speak a civil word 
to him. In the circumscribed sur- 
roundings of the yacht she could 
not absolutely ignore him, but she 
could and did cavil at everything 
that he said, and lost no oppor- 
tunity of making cutting remarks 
at his expense. The most trying 
part of it was that, as in the case 
of a certain historic curse, no one 
seemed to mind what she said, and 
least of all the person most con- 
cerned. When she was indignant 
with Caerleon on high moral 
grounds, and was anxious to prove 
to him how deeply she despised and 
detested his conduct, it was melan- 
choly and even irritating to find 
that her disapproval had no more 
effect upon him than rain on the 
plumage of the proverbial duck, and 
that when she had exhausted her- 
self in a tempest of indignation he 
would return to the charge un- 
ruffled as soon as she liked. To 
tell the truth, her behaviour puzzled 
him not a little; but he was not 
minded to lose an hour of Nadia’s 
society now that he had it, and 
submitted to hearing all his actions 
criticised and his most innocent 
remarks railed at in perfect good 
humour. 

Matters were at their worst on 
the day that the Anne Karénine 
visited Ithaca. It verged a little 
on the commonplace, no doubt, but 
still it was natural that Caerleon 
should make the inevitable com- 
parison between the characters of 
Penelope and Ulysses as he stood 
on deck beside Nadia and watched 
the island fade from sight, but it 
was distinctly unfortunate that hav- 
ing said so much, he did not stop 
there. 

“But nowadays,” he said, “we 
have changed it all. Penelope goes 
out into the world, and has her 
fling, or her Wanderjahr, whatever 
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that may be, and Ulysses stays in 
Ithaca, and keeps the home together 
until it pleases her to come back.” 

“Did you intend that comparison 
to apply to me?” demanded Nadia, 
on the defensive at once. 

“No, indeed. It didn’t strike 
me there was any resemblance. Do 
you see one ?” 

“Tf you didn’t mean it, why did 
you say it?” 

“T assure you that there was not 
the slightest personal allusion in- 
tended. It was a most innocent 
remark, made merely for the sake 
of conversation.” 

“Pray don’t trouble yourself to 
make conversation for my benefit. 
I should have thought you would 
see that your efforts were not ap- 
preciated.” 

She walked away, and it was 
some time before Caerleon came 
upon her again, sitting in a basket- 
chair near the companion. His 
evil genius prompted him to cross 
the deck to her side, and say— 

‘Shall we resume our argument, 
Miss O’Malachy? I don’t think 
we finished it.” 

“TI do not wish to talk about 
nothing,” she returned ; ‘‘ and when 
I have anything to say to you, I 
will say it.” 

‘This sounds alarming. Do you 
mean that I may not speak to you 
unless I am first addressed ?” 

“T mean,” she said passionately, 
but in a low voice, ‘that I wish 
I might never have to speak to you 
again.” 

Caerleon looked at her in utter 
bewilderment, not believing that 
she could be serious. “In the old 
days you would have apologised to 
me immediately after saying that,” 
he said, trying to treat it as a joke. 
But she rose and looked him in the 
face. 

“‘T wish I had never seen you,” 
she said. ‘“ This last month has 
been the most miserable time of 
my life.” 
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«« What have I done?” said Caer- 
leon to himself, helplessly, as she 
turned and went below. ‘Have 
I teased her? But no—she could 
not have meant all the things she 
has said, and she couldn’t expect 
me to think she did. I don’t know 
what to do.” 

She did not appear again that 
evening, and he sat through dinner 
gloomy and abstracted. The Prin- 
cess had letters to write when the 
meal was over, and Caerleon and 
Cyril went on deck for their usual 
constitutional. Cyril broke the si- 
lence first, as they tramped steadily 
and soundlessly along the white 
planks. 

“T say, old man,” he began, with 
some hesitation, ‘excuse my ask- 
ing, but how long are you going to 
let that girl treat you in this way ?” 

“In what way?” inquired Caer- 
leon, too much relieved at finding 
some one with whom to discuss his 
perplexities to feel angry at his 
brother’s interference. 

“Why, the way she goes on, 
slanging you all day long, and 
snapping your head off if you open 
your mouth! She’s making you 
the laughing-stock of the ship. 
When you come on deck together 
the men begin to grin.” This was 
a slight exercise of the imagination 
on Cyril’s part, although it was 
true that he had seen Captain 
Binks close his left eye in a way 
that expressed unutterable things 
on one occasion, intending the ac- 
tion for the benefit of Wright, who 
ignored it loftily. 

“Well,” said Caerleon, “it 
pleases her—at least, I suppose it 
does, or I don’t see why she should 
do it—and it doesn’t hurt me much, 
But what makes her angry with me 
I can’t tell.” 

“IT can. 
chaffing her.” 

“ But that’s absurd.” 

“No, it isn’t. She thinks you 
don’t take her seriously, and the 
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modern woman must be taken 
seriously, or die.” 

“But Nadia is not a modern 
woman,” said Caerleon, placidly. 

“Oh, I know she is a cross be- 
tween a Puritan and an early Chris- 
tian; but even they would have 
turned rusty if they had thought 
they were being laughed at. And 
she is in deadly earnest, and you 
do nothing but rag her.” 

** Not intentionally, on my word 
and honour. But what am I to 
do? How did you learn to under- 
stand women, Cyril?” 

**T didn’t learn, it is a gift—im- 
proved by cultivation, of course. 
You will never have it, old man,” 
Cyril dropped into Nadia’s chair as 
he spoke; “ but if I may venture on 
a bit of advice, do make an effort 
to understand the woman you want 
to marry.” 

‘*T’ve done that until my brain is 
softening. If she wasn’t so utterly 
truthful and transparent, so that 
one knows she means everything 
she says——” 

“Oh, you idiot!” cried Cyril. 
“Then why do you stay to be 
slanged ?” 

“ Because I hope all the time 
that she doesn’t mean it.” 

“There you are! I tell you, 
Caerleon, that girl is nearly desper- 
ate. Do you think she talks to you 
in this way out of pure cussedness, 
or in fun? She has raged at you for 
a fortnight, and you laugh at her.” 

“ But if she has anything against 
me, why in the world doesn’t she 
tell me so plainly, and let us have 
it out once for all?” 

‘Your reasoning would be most 
cogent if you were only speaking of 
a man, but lovely woman has her 
own ways of doing things. And 
when you come to think of it, yot 
would be rather startled if the lady 
in the present case marched up to 
you some morning and informed 
you that you had offended her in 
some way, giving details, of course, 
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and added that all intimate rela- 
tions between you would be sus- 
pended until you had purged your 
contempt. That is the actual 
state of things, certainly, but Miss 
O’Malachy is not going to tell you 
so. She has let you see it pretty 
plainly, and I’m not surprised that 
she is in despair over your dense- 
ness. The most maddening thing 
you can do to a woman is to ignore 
her, and when she is in love with 
you ! I tell you it wouldn’t 
astonish me in the least if she ran 
away from the ship the next port 
we touch at, and tried to lose her- 
self. Another woman would throw 
herself overboard, but she is not 
that sort. The Princess’s teaching 
does not produce suicides.” 

Caerleon’s face was very pale. 
“For God’s sake, Cyril, stop talk- 
ing in that way, and tell me what 
you think I ought to do. It’s no 
use trying to appeal to her feelings, 
for I’ve done it, and she simply 
scathed me.” 

“Listen,” said Cyril, sitting up 
to give greater weight to his words, 
“You must lay aside that contented, 
don’t-care manner of yours. It 
maddens her. I know you do care, 
and with some women your manner 
would answer admirably, but she 
can’t see through it. Look here; I 
know you feel shy of taking my 
advice after what I did at Bellaviste, 
but this is a straight tip di 

Caerleon started. ‘I had not 
remembered it,” he said. 

“ Well, you don’t think that it is 
very agreeable to me to remind you 
of it, do you? I felt I must let you 
know of it when I was so bad, but 
I’ve been glad enough since that 
you seemed ready to forget it. Now, 
old man, if you have forgiven me, 
take my advice in this. I give you 
my word that I’m trying to do the 
best I can for you and her. Turn 
rusty yourself. Let her see that she 
has gone too far. Snub her if she 
tries to begin rating you r 
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“T can’t. You seem to forget 
that I care for her.” 

“Yes, you can—if it’s for her own 
happiness. Don’t you see, it will 
show her that you are in earnest? 
Once she sees that she has made 
you really angry, she will be ready 
to do anything she can to appease 
you. Matters must come toa crisis 
then. Try to think that she isn’t 
treating you fairly. She has no 
business to inflict on an innocent 
inexperienced fellow like you the 
punishment which would be all very 
well for a hardened old offender, 
such as your humble servant. Yes, 
that’s your line. Get up a feeling 
of indignation. Lay it on hot and 
strong. Provoke an explanation, 
or you'll never get one.” 

“Well, I will try. Anything’s 
better than the way we have been 
going on lately. But suppose it 
doesn’t succeed ?” 

“Tt must; but you will have to 
be on the look-out for the slightest 
change in her manner. Don’t lose 
your chance, or you'll be sorry for 
it all your life. Now I’m going be- 
low to turn in.” 

He disappeared, but Caerleon re- 
mained long on deck, meditating on 
what he had said. As it happened, 
the Princess also was moved just 
then to take some notice of the state 
of affairs, and the next morning she 
said to Nadia— 

“*Have you quarrelled with Car- 
lino, my child? You seem never to 
be on good terms with him.” 

** He cares nothing for what I say 
or do,” responded Nadia, sullenly. 

“Ts there any encouragement for 
him to care, dear child? What has 
he done that you should treat him 
like this?” 

“He has disappointed me, Mar- 
raine. I thought he was brave, that 
he could be trusted, and he has 
thrown up his work, and betrayed 
his trust. He sneers at the mere 
idea of honour.” 

“My child, you astonish me!” 
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cried the Princess. ‘Are you cer- 
tain of this? To make such accusa- 
tions without proof is cruel.” 

“T know it by what he has said 
to me himself, Marraine. I had 
not spoken to him for a week, but 
I laid aside my anger and implored 
him to be firm, to do his duty,— 
and he laughed at me.” 

“T am certain you are mistaken, 
Nadia,” said her godmother, with 
most unusual decision. ‘You 
judge hastily and harshly, and you 
are wronging an excellent man. You 
should cultivate more faith in your 
fellow-creatures, and especially in 
your lover. Are you the only per- 
son in the world that can possibly 
be in the right? Allow Carlino to 
possess a conscience as well as your- 
self, I entreat you. You have been 
very hard upon him, and I feel that 
I must warn you. Am I to under- 
stand that for a whole month you 
have been cherishing these angry 
feelings against him, without doing 
him the courtesy of asking whether 
you understood him rightly? You 
would not have treated your worst 
enemy in this way at one time. 
You may have misunderstood him ; 
you may have refused to listen to 
all that he had to say. Give him 
the chance of explaining the reasons 
for his action, and don’t press him 
too far.” 

“T want to make him care,” said 
Nadia, with fierce determination. 
She went on deck, stifling in her 
heart the Princess’s warnings and 
the echo of her own conscience, 
which told her that her real quarrel 
with Caerleon was on the ground 
that he had disappointed her am- 
bitious dreams for him. Emerging 
from the companion, she found the 
subject of her thoughts examining 
the distant coast-line with the aid 
of a glass borrowed from Captain 
Binks, Ordinarily he would have 
come to meet her, and offered her 
the telescope, but now he took no 

notice of her approach. 
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“Is that island very interesting?” 
she inquired, sarcastically. 

He did not answer, and she re- 
peated the question with a little 
added sarcasm. 

“‘T beg your pardon,” he replied, 
coldly. ‘Were you speaking to 
me? I understood that I was 
not to be favoured with your con- 
versation in future.” 

This was unexpected. Nadia 
looked at him in surprise, unaware 
that he was congratulating himself 
on the way in which she had ad- 
dressed him. If there had been 
the slightest softening in her man- 
ner, he could not have carried out 
Cyril’s plan. 

“And you are satisfied that it 
should be so?” she asked. 

“Tf it satisfies you. What 
pleases you must always please 
me,” he said, and he folded up the 
telescope and walked away, leaving 
her suddenly conscious that the 
deck was very large, and that she 
was very lonely and desperately 
miserable. At breakfast he ignored 
her pointedly, answering briefly and 
repressively when she addressed 
him, but confining his own conver- 
sation exclusively to the Princess. 
It was one of the hardest things he 
had ever done in his life, keeping 
up this pretence of coldness when 
he found Nadia’s beautiful eyes 
scanning his face timidly from time 
to time; but the remembrance of 
Cyril’s words the night before fired 
him with a determination not to 
yield until he had gained his point. 
Accordingly, he held aloof from the 
ladies all the morning, chatting 
with Captain Binks on the bridge, 
and Cyril, who was reading aloud 
to the Princess as she worked, ob- 
served with satisfaction that Nadia’s 
needle made no progress, and that 
reluctant tears dropped slowly on 
the stuff on which she was engaged. 

‘She is thoroughly frightened at 
last,” he said to himself. ‘“ After 
all, it’s just as well that Caerleon 
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should have given her her head so 
completely hitherto. It makes the 
sudden pull-up all the more effec- 
tive. Now, if I can manage it, he 
shall get things settled this after- 
noon, for he will never be able to 
keep this up.” 

Pity for the desolate Nadia was 
creeping even into Cyril’s heart; but 
pity itself could not make him relax 
one whit of his precautions for secur- 
ing a happy ending to Caerleon’s 
wooing. When they landed that af- 
ternoon on a small island, inhabited 
only by a few fishermen and goat- 
herds, he sent his brother to walk 
with the Princess, and to carry the 
stock of Gospels and picture-tracts 
which she always distributed at the 
huts they visited, while he himself, 
on the plea of weakness, followed 
slowly with Nadia. When the 


Princess and Caerleon emerged from 
the little church on the hill-top, 
whither the village priest had taken 
them to look at the old service- 
books, they found him waiting for 


them outside alone. 

** Miss O’Malachy was tired, and 
I left her to rest on the way up,” 
he said. “Caerleon, don’t you 
think it would be a delicate atten- 
tion if you went and offered her 
your arm? Give me the Princess’s 
books, and we will try and establish 
communications with the old pope 
here.” 

Very willingly Caerleon left his 
brother talking to the priest in a 
wonderful medley of dialects, and 
returned down the path by which 
they had come up. A barefooted 
little girl herding goats was the 
only person he saw until he came 
upon Nadia, sitting upon a stone, 
with her face buried in her hands. 

“Can I—can I do anything for 
you, Miss O’Malachy?” he asked, 
hesitatingly. 

“Yes—you can go away,” she 
returned, fiercely, without looking 
up, but the tears were forcing them- 
selves through her fingers, and she 
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began to sob in a hopeless kind of 
way that went to Caerleon’s heart, 
He stood looking helplessly at her, 
until she rose suddenly. 

“If you will not go away, I 
must,” she said in her most dogged 
tone, but for once Caerleon saw his 
opportunity and grasped it. 

“No, you will not,” he said, 
barring her path. “We must 
have an explanation, Nadia. [ 
want to know what you mean by 
treating me in this way?” 

“In what way?” This carrying 
of the war into her own territories 
evidently took Nadia by surprise. 

“Why, the way you have be- 
haved to me ever since we came on 
board,—rating me all day long, and 
treating me as if I were the dust 
under your feet.” 

“Tt has not had much effect 
upon you. I wish it had,” and her 
grey eyes flashed stormily. 

‘How do you know what effect 
it has had? Do you think I am 
going to beg for mercy from a girl 
who doesn’t mind what she says to 
me, and rather likes to make me a 
public spectacle, because she knows 
I care for her too much to say any- 
thing in return? No; the fact is, 
Nadia,” he stopped her indignant 
denial, “that you take a mean ad- 
vantage of me. You treat me like 
a dog because you know I love you, 
and would rather have you scold- 
ing me all day than be King of 
Thracia.” 

“At least avoid that subject,” 
said Nadia, with a sudden shiver. 
“But no; as you say, it may be 
better to come to an explanation. 
How can you expect me to like to 
talk to you when you gave up your 
work like a coward that you might 
be able to marry me?” 

“T promise you I didn’t,” cried 
Caerleon. 

“You almost told me so, At 
any rate, you did not deny it.” 

“T didn’t know you expected me 
to state everything in plain English, 
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but I will. You know how I hated 
Bellaviste ; but if King Otto Georg 
had not been elected and crowned 
in my place, or if it had been pos- 
sible for the Powers to object to 
him more strongly than they did to 
me, I would have gone back, and 
stayed there until I was kicked cut 
again. But as I said to you a month 
ago, I am not going to risk causing 
another revolution and a European 
war, even for your sake. That is 
my position exactly, and I have 
told you all about it already. It’s 
very hard, to be sure, that one’s 
motives are altogether pure; but I 
honestly believe that I did not let 
the thought of marrying you weigh 
with me in my decision. You must 
trust me a little, Nadia.” 

“But you said—you said I was 
making your choice an easy one, 
when I said I wouldn’t marry you 
if you went back. If you thought 
I would marry you if you gave up 
the kingdom for my sake, you were 
mistaken. What have you to say?” 

“Simply this, that my resolution 
was taken before you spoke to me 
that day at all. If I had felt it 
right to go back, I hope I should 
have gone, and done my duty to the 
best of my power, but I felt that it 
was neither right nor desirable. It 
is unfortunate for me, from your 
point of view, that duty and pleas- 
ure both pointed the same way in 
this case, but I can’t help it. I can 
only give you my word. If you 
will accept that, it’s all right, but 
if not— Well, it’s for you to 
decide.” 

“To decide what?” asked Nadia, 
sharply. 

“The question I have asked you 
once or twice already. I could not 
expect you to marry me if you didn’t 
believe my word.” 

“TI do believe your word,” said 
Nadia. ‘No, don’t touch me,” 


drawing herself away as he took 
a step forward, “that is not the 
question to be decided. You know 
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what I am—you have seen this last 
month how absolutely hateful I can 
be when I take a thing into my 
head ; you see that I did not even 
trust you, after all that you have 
done. And I can’t promise to be 
better,—a little time ago I thought 
that I should never be unreasonable 
and foolish again, and now I have 
been worse than ever. Why don’t 
you say that you have been mis- 
taken in me, and let us part? I 
know I have deserved it—I will 
never say a word against you if you 
decide that this time I have tried 
even you too far. What do you 
say?” 

“ This,” replied Caerleon, prompt- 
ly, taking her hands in his and 
kissing her. “ Why do you want 
me to punish myself?” 

“Don’t — please don’t,” cried 
Nadia, bursting into tears again. 
“You don’t know all the wicked 
things I have thought. I believed 
that you had been consulting Lord 
Cyril, and that he had advised you 
to do just as you liked, and not care 
whether it was right or wrong. I 
know he doesn’t like me, and I 
thought he would be glad to get you 
to do whatever I wanted you not to 
do. I meant to refuse you again, 
even if it broke my heart.” 

“T haven’t a doubt you'd have 
done it,” said Caerleon, “but you 
are a little hard on Cyril. It is his 
doing that we have had this explana- 
tion at all, for he told me he was 
sure that there was something that 
came between us, and advised me 
to speak to you. And you do be- 
lieve me now, dear, don’t you?” 

“Indeed I do,” said Nadia, dash- 
ing away her tears, “and I hope 
you will always be my friend ; but 
I am not going to marry you. I 
am such a wretch. I shall make 
your life miserable.” 

“Are you going to start with 
that determination?” asked Caer- 
leon, “‘ because it would be rude of 
me to say you couldn’t if you tried. 
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But if you are only judging from 
past experience—well, I have been 
making you cry just now, but I 
hope I shan’t be such a brute as to 
do it again. We must both turn 
over a new leaf.” 

“Well, then,” said Nadia, with 
tremendous resolution, “I know 
what I shall do. I will make it a 
matter of conscience always to obey 
any order or suggestion of yours 
without the slightest hesitation. 
It only makes trouble when I try 
to settle things for myself.” 

“What!” cried Caerleon, stepping 
back a pace and looking at her in 
consternation, “do you intend to 
use me as a means of self-discipline? 
I can’t stand that. And who talks 
about orders? You certainly have 
a most unflattering opinion of me, 
Nadia. Haven’t I made you under- 
stand yet that what made me take 
to you at the very first was that 
you looked at things so differently 
from myself? I want you to differ 
from me. I want you to criticise 
my plans, to show me where I am 
wrong, to tell me how anything 
strikes you. Then we can thresh 
the matter out together, and decide 
it by our joint wisdom. But tell 
me, do you really look upon me as 
such a fearful tyrant?” 

“Tt’s not that,” said Nadia, slow- 
ly. ‘It is only that I feel I 
ought to obey you—that I should 
like it—because you are so good, 
and I have treated you so badly, 
and 2 

But her further reasons for obedi- 
ence cannot be known, for Caerleon 
interrupted her suddenly, and it 
was some little time before she 
freed herself and spoke again. 

“But would you really like me 
to marry you, Carlino?” She 
brought out the name with an 
effort, and yet from her lips it 
sounded like a caress. ‘I have 
thought lately that you must have 
left off caring for me.” 

“Did you really think that? 
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What have I been doing? You 
didn’t believe I could give you up} 
Won’t you ever trust me, Nadia} 
I do entreat you, the next time you 
have anything against me, let us 
have it out at once. Don’t accuse 
me in your mind for weeks without 
my knowing it, and take everything 
I say and do as a sign of guilt, 
It’s not fair. Only come and tell 
me what you feel, and give me a 
chance of explaining things. You 
will have a lot of trouble with me, 
my darling, for I’m such a stupid 
fellow that I can’t see a thing un- 
less it’s pointed out to me, but I 
will do my best to look at things 
from your point of view. I do 
want to make you happy.” 

“A little time ago,” said Nadia, 
meditatively, ‘‘I should have said 
‘I want to try to help you to be 
good,’ but I know better now. I 
want you to help me.” 

“Oh, that’s absurd,”. said Caer- 
leon. ‘You will have to educate 
me up to your level, you know. 
Don’t be too hard on me, dearest, 
I’m only an ordinary man, and I 
haven’t been practising martyrdom 
from my youth up, as you have. 
Let me off easily in the way of 
hurting my feelings, and that sort 
of thing, just at first. By the bye, 
why did you send me that cruel 
message by Cyril the time you came 
to Bellaviste ?” 

“ Because I was sure that I could 
not hold out if you came and spoke 
to me yourself. I would have given 
anything to stretch out my hands 
and call to you when I saw you 
standing by the gate, Carlino.” 

“‘Oh, if you had only yielded to 
that impulse!” said Caerleon. “Or 
if you had not refused me that night 
I asked you first to marry me! I 
think it would have been happier 
for both of us, dear.” 

“Not for you,” said Nadia, de- 
cidedly. ‘‘I have learnt one or 
two lessons since then. But you 
would in all probability have been 
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King of Thracia still, so you have 
to thank me for losing you your 
kingdom, after all. But there is 
one thing I want to say now, Car- 
lino, just that you may see that I 
know all about it, and then we will 
never mention itagain. It is about 
that other girl to whom you were 
engaged, and who married the Prince 
of Dardania. I quite understand 
how it was. It was my fault, for I 
made you so angry with me that 
you took me at my word. You 
must not think that I am vexed 
with you about it, for I know that 
you were not to blame. I should 
only have been rightly punished if 
you had married her. Now please 
don’t let us say anything more 
about it.” 

“But I must say one thing,” 
said Caerleon. “Let me defend 
myself, for I wasn’t quite the mean 
scoundrel you think me,—getting 
engaged to one girl just to punish 
another. Princess Ottilie asked me 
to pretend to be engaged to her 
just for a fortnight or so, in order to 
avert suspicion from her real lover, 
and I was fool enough to do it. 
She led me a pretty dance. I 
think even you would have pitied 
me, Nadia, if you had seen me 
then. It served me right for being 
such a fool, but I don’t think I was 
acad. I never even kissed her.” 

“If you had, you should never 
have kissed me,” said Nadia, hotly ; 
and Caerleon wondered over the 
peculiarities of the feminine mind. 
“But I am glad you have told me 
this,” she went on after an interval, 
“because it makes me more ashamed 
of myself. When you find me very 
troublesome and very unbelieving, 
please whisper in my ear, ‘ Remem- 
ber Princess Ottilie.’” 

“T had rather forget her, my- 
self,” said Caerleon; “but I’ll do 
it if you are sure you'll like it. 
Oh, bother it all! there are the 
Princess and Cyril going down to 
the boat. We'll let them get on 





a little, and catch them up after- 
wards,” 

“But the gig was to go to the 
mainland for the letters,” said 
Nadia, innocently. ‘Are you not 
in a hurry to see yours?” 

“T very much prefer talking to 
you. Who knows when I shall 
find you in this angelic frame of 
mind again?” 

“T knew you could not depend 
upon me,” and the tears began to 
rise again in Nadia’s eyes, ‘ You 
can never feel certain about me.” 

“Oh, what a doubly distilled ass 
Iam!” cried Caerleon. “I wonder 
whether there ever was a fellow 
that put his foot in it worse than 
I do. My darling, it was a joke. 
Please do try to look out for jokes 
sometimes, and not take all I say 
in earnest. I won’t joke more than 
I can help.” 

“You must teach me,” said 
Nadia. “If you will explain your 
jokes at once, I shall understand 
them ; and I will try not to be so 
silly.” 

To which the infatuated Caerleon 
replied by declaring that he would 
not have her at ali different from 
what she was for anything; and 
they went down the hill together 
in great peace and contentment, to 
find the Princess and Cyril waiting 
for them at the waterside. Once 
on board, Cyril was accommodating 
enough to occupy himself with his 
letters, while Caerleon sought an 
interview with the Princess, and 
received her warm approval of his 
suit. There was no lonely prowl 
on deck this evening for the two 
brothers. Mufiled in shawls, the 
Princess and Nadia joined them, 
and under the lee of the deckhouse 
they discussed plans for the future. 

‘“‘T have heard from Mrs Sadleir,” 
said Caerleon, “in answer to a 
letter I wrote asking her what she 
thought about my returning home. 

She advises me not to come just at 
present, since the Thracian question 
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is very much in people’s minds 
still; but after a few months she 
thinks I may count upon escaping 
notice. ‘Of course,’ she says, ‘ you 
will not expect to find yourself a 
persona gratissima in exalted circles, 
nor to receive the offer of the Pavels- 
burg Embassy when it falls vacant, 
but you will probably be allowed to 
grow mangel-wurzels (whatever they 
may be) on your ancestral acres in 
peace, and even to vote in the 
House of Lords now and then if 
you do not make yourself too con- 
spicuous. The next sentence is 
rather personal, but I hope you 
won't mind, Nadia. ‘I am all 
anxiety to know how the romance 
of the beautiful Scythian girl has 
ended. If you bring her back with 
you, give me a week’s notice, and I 
will guarantee that she shall be the 
greatest social success these twenty 
years.’ Mrs Sadleir means you to 
come, be seen, and conquer, Nadia.” 

“That will not be for some time 
hence,” said the Princess, seeing 
Nadia look alarmed. ‘“ But as you 
are not to return home for three or 
four months, Lord Caerleon, I hope 
we may count upon your accom- 
panying us for the rest of our tour. 
We have still all the coasts of the 
Egean and Cyprus to see, and I 
thought of spending Easter at 
Jerusalem.” 

“There is nothing on earth I 
should like better,” said Caerleon, 
with enthusiasm. 

“And you, Lord Cyril?” asked 
the Princess. “I hope you will 
come too?” 

“You are very kind,” said Cyril, 
speaking with an evident excite- 
ment unusual with him, “and I 
should like extremely to accept 
your invitation; but as soon as I 
am strong again I must set to 
work. You won’t be surprised to 
hear that this Thracian business 
has about done for me in the diplo- 
matic service. Of course, if we did 
things nowadays in a common- 
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sense, Elizabethan kind of way, I 
should be made British agent at 
Bellaviste immediately, on the score 
of my acquaintance with the country 
and the people ; but we don’t, and 
I’m afraid there are not many chiefs 
that would care to have me under 
them now. [I never did feel exactly 
drawn to settling down and culti- 
vating mangel-wurzels, and after 
the experiences of the last three 
months such a prospect looks less 
enticing than ever. This letter 
here is from King Otto Georg. He 
wants me to come back to Thracia 
as his private secretary—the post 
I held under you, Caerleon. He 
finds himself horribly lonely, he 
says—by the bye, Drakovics is said 
to be looking out for a wife for 
him, so that oughtn’t to last long 
—and I can see that he wants me 
to act as a sort of buffer for him 
as well. Drakovics is too import- 
ant, both in view of the possibility 
of his being assassinated and of his 
influence in the country. The King 
thinks that I might be useful in 
two ways, first, in getting some 
idea of the manner in which things 
are done, so that Drakovics’s re- 
moval might not necessarily mean 
the collapse of the whole system 
of government; and secondly, in 
keeping Drakovics himself from 
going too far. Of course Otto 
Georg, poor old fellow! can’t very 
well do that sort of thing for him- 
self, but I think that I, as a friend 
of both parties, might be able to 
manage it.” 

“T don’t envy you,’ 
leon, drily. 

“The position is delicate, but all 
the more interesting on that ac- 
count,” said Cyril. “ Drakovies 
has rather a liking for me, some- 
how, and if I can keep in with 
him, I might stop him when he is 
inclined to act in a regal way that 
few kings would stand. Otto Georg 
is a good fellow, and will see that 
I don’t have too much to do in the 


] 


said Caer- 
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way of routine work. In fact, I 
can see that he wants me as a 
companion quite as much as a 
secretary.” 

“You are very young,” said the 
Princess, and Caerleon laughed un- 
feelingly, for only that evening he 
had told Cyril that he looked so 
young and so innocent, with his 
pale face and thin hands, that all 
the ladies would take him for a 
schoolboy. ‘You ought to have 
some one to take care of you.” 

“Ah, if Miss O’Malachy had 
only a sister!” sighed Cyril. ‘ But 
as it is, I must wait. When I 
come back from Bellaviste after 
thirty years or so of service, and 
stay with you in England, Caerleon, 
I shall fix upon some sweet child 
just out of the schoolroom, with a 
comfortable fortune of her own. 
I shall not look young or innocent 
then. I shall be worn and grey, 
and slightly, very slightly, bald, 
and I shall hint darkly to the dear 
girl at unknown depths in my past 
history, with which I will not 
pollute her ears. That will fetch 
her more than anything. ‘The at- 
tentions of a man with a reputation 
for wickedness will set that girl on 
a pinnacle at once.” 

‘“*T shall warn her against you,” 
broke in Nadia, with righteous 
wrath. 

“Do you think she would be- 
lieve you?” asked Cyril, pityingly. 
“She would naturally take the 
first opportunity of asking me 
whether the charges against me 
were true. I need only look sad, 
and remark mournfully that it was 
easy enough for a man to go down, 
but hard indeed for him to climb 
up again when even his own rela- 
tions were against him ; and if that 
girl and her fortune were not pro- 
mised to me before the interview 
was over, I don’t know anything 
of human nature.” 

“This is one of Cyril’s jokes, 
dear,” whispered Caerleon behind 





Nadia’s fan, as she sat looking 
puzzled and indignant ; and Cyril, 
who had overheard him, laughed 
and went on. 

“T have another Bellaviste letter 
here, from the master of the house- 
hold, who tells me that there is 
no hope of our recovering any of 
our personal property. The rebels 
looted the palace, and burned what 
they couldn’t take away. The As- 
sembly has voted us a handsome 
compensation, but, alas! one cannot 
‘buy with gold the old associations.’ 
I am very sorry for you, Caerleon. 
Your rubies are gone.” 

‘¢ Oh, the rubies !” cried Caerleon. 

“What rubies?” asked Nadia. 

“A set of rubies which a certain 
lady of whom you may have heard 
(she is now the Princess of Dar- 
dania) presented to Caerleon with 
the request that he would hand them 
on to you,” answered Cyril, promptly. 

“T am glad they are lost. I 
would never have worn them,” 
said Nadia, with decision. ‘‘ Come,” 
she said to Caerleon, “let us walk 
up and down the deck a little, 
Carlino. It is cold here.” 

Caerleon rose immediately, and 
when they were gone Cyril turned 
and looked benignly at the Prin- 
cess. ‘Do you feel guilty?” he 
asked. “I ask because I feel 
morally certain that while I took 
occasion to speak to Caerleon last 
night for his good, you addressed a 
slight remonstrance to Miss Nadia. 
This is the result. Do you not feel 
appalled at the risk ?” 

“All marriages are risks,” re- 
turned the Princess; ‘“ but I hope 
there will be less danger than usual 
in this one. In the first place, they 
cannot be married for six months 
at least, for it is not a year until 
August since your father’s death, 
and they will learn to know each 
other very thoroughly during this 
tour of ours.” 

‘‘There’s a good deal in that,” 
assented Cyril. “If people can 
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keep the peace on board ship, they 
are pretty safe anywhere.” 

“Then,” went on the Princess, 
“your brother is singularly calm 
and reasonable P 

“And therefore well fitted to 
cope with an unreasonable woman,” 
suggested Cyril. 

“No,” said the Princess, taking 
up the cudgels on behalf of her 
god-daughter, “ Nadia is not un- 
reasonable. She is very downright, 
and she sees only one thing at a 
time. I think you have a word for 
it, but I forget it.” 

* One-idea’d ?” said Cyril. 

“Yes; that is it. And she will 
never do what she thinks is wrong.” 

** And she is always ready to be 
a martyr, and to martyrise other 
people. Would it be rude to ask 
you, Princess, to suggest to her that 
she has cultivated heroism long 
enough, and that the softer virtues 
of daily life might have a turn?” 

“Our life in Scythia may not 
have been the best school for her,” 
said the Princess, thoughtfully. 
“We have always been apart— 
laughed at when we were not perse- 
cuted, and such an experience for- 
tifies one strongly against the 
opinion of others. It also de- 
velops, as you imply, one set of 
qualities rather at the expense of 
another set. And then she has the 
Irish faculty of concentration—blind 
devotion to an idea I have heard it 
called ; but it need not be blind.” 

“Trish?” Cyril raised his eye- 
brows. ‘I should have said that 
I never met any one more unlike 
the typical Irish girl than Miss 
O’Malachy. Her brother, too, was 
extremely un-Hibernian.” 

“Ah, that is because you are 
thinking of the ordinary Irish type 
—Colonel O’ Malachy’s, for instance. 
Gay, what you call a ‘ good fellow,’ 
always ready for a frolic, possessing 
a keen sense of the ridiculous. But 
there is another kind of Irishmen. 
They have no sense of humour, or 
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they would not preach under the 
protection of the police to howling 
mobs, or sacrifice their lives and 
their honour to some wrong-headed 
or hopeless cause. Nadia and her 
brother belong to this type, so do 
many conspirators and not a few 
martyrs.” 

“This is rather a poor look-out 
for Caerleon,” said Cyril. 

“T don’t think so. Nadia has 
learnt a lesson from the past 
month; she is humbled, and she 
has less confidence in her own 
judgment. She has seen to-day 
something of your brother’s true 
character, and the better she knows 
him, the more she will trust him. 
Then, they will not have the trial 
and temptation of idleness, for both 
of them are born workers. I look 
to see them do great things for God 
and His poor on your brother's 
estates in the provinces. They 
will strengthen each other’s hands 
in the good work, and the opposi- 
tion they will encounter from the 
world will bind them more closely 
together.” 

“T suppose they will close all 
the public-houses on the estate, and 
that sort of thing,” groaned Cyril. 
‘By the bye, there was part of 
Stephanovics’s letter that I didn’t 


read. I didn’t want to cast a 
damp over their first evening. 
King Otto Georg has repealed 


Caerleon’s liquor law.” 

“Oh, no!” cried the Princess. 

‘“‘ He has, indeed. It seems that 
when the people found out that 
Caerleon wasn’t killed, they wanted 
him back again, and there were 
riots in several places. The King 
and Drakovics were concerting 
measures for the maintenance of 
peace, when Drakovics was seized 
with a bright idea. ‘Repeal the 
liquor law,’ he said. ‘That will 
please the people, and release a 
sum of money, which you can 
apply to the relief of taxation.’ 
They were in a pretty tight place, 
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and the King jumped at the idea, 
so the law was repealed just a week 
ago. Stephanovics says that the 
Carlinists were all going about in 
austere dignity, like so many Gir- 
ondins, each man with his temper- 
ance medal with Caerleon’s head on 
it at his button-hole, and lamenting 
the late reign, but the mass of the 
people accepted the bribe like a 
shot. There were no more Carlin- 
ist riots, and now any one can get 
drunk that likes.” 

“Tt is a sad step backwards,” 
murmured the Princess. 

“Tt is strange, isn’t it,” said 
Cyril, “that Miss Nadia should 
have failed to keep Caerleon on the 
throne, after all her trying, and that 
the one piece of his work which he 
hoped would last should be undone 
six weeks after he leaves Thracia? 
They are both failures.” 

“Some people’s failures are better 
than other people’s successes,” said 
the Princess, with unwonted sharp- 
ness, ‘I must say I prefer your 
brother’s failure to the success 
which would have been yours had 
you been able to keep him on the 
throne.” 

“ Well, I can congratulate myself 
that I did what I could to keep 
him there,” said Cyril, a little un- 
comfortably. 

“Can you congratulate yourself?” 
asked the Princess. “I do not 
know what your methods were, but 
I know that you did not appear to 
look back upon them with com- 
placency when you thought your- 
self dying.” 

“Well, you know, I felt that I 
had played it rather low down on 
Caerleon, and that isn’t a thing one 
likes to remember.” 

“You schemed to part your 
brother and his bride,” said the 
Princess. ‘ Whether you actually 
went beyond the truth I do not 
know ; but it seems to me that you 
would not have called your conduct 
honourable in a private matter.” 
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‘‘That’s just it. Public busi- 
ness is conducted on different prin- 
ciples.” 

“Tsit? Butwhy? Public con- 
siderations required, as you thought, 
that Carlino should not marry 
Nadia. Accordingly, you sought to 
separate them, and you succeeded 
fora time. Happily, you were not 
completely successful, and your 
efforts were overruled for good. 
But of what use were your at- 
tempts? God did not intend your 
brother to be King of Thracia, and 
you could not keep him on the 
throne.” 

“ But would you have one simply 
let things slide?” 

“T would have you leave things 
to God. When you find that you 
can go no further in your chosen 
path without breaking His laws, is 
it not a sign that you are to stop 
there?” 

“JT don’t wonder that you Evan- 
gelicals get yourselves banished as 
you do,” said Cyril, smiling. ‘The 
ordinary Scythian view of diplo- 
macy is certainly not yours.” 

“You imply that the English 
view is ours? Then may I hope 
that you will act on English and 
not on Scythian principles when 
you go back to Thracia?” 

“Do you wish me to bind myself 
by a pledge, Princess?” 

* Not unless you wish it. I only 
ask you to look back on the time 
you spent at Bellaviste, and the 
means you used to enable your 
brother to remain there, and to ask 
yourself, Was it worth while?” 

“ Considering that the result was 
failure, I think it was not,” said 
Cyril, meditatively. ‘‘ But I do not 
say that it would not have been 
worth while if I had succeeded.” 

* And what would your success 
have been worth?” asked the 
Princess, “If I were you, Lord 


Cyril, I would thank God night 
and morning that the end of your 
enterprise was failure.” 
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MORE REFLECTIONS OF A SCHOOLMASTER. 


WAVERLEY AND THE ILIAD. 


WE have already remarked in a 
previous paper! that the Waverley 
Novels were the chosen companions 
of our boyhood, and are still the 
solace and recreation of our middle 
age. Though we readily admit 
the truth in matters mundane of 
the old proverb, “ A little know- 
ledge is a dangerous thing,”—that 
sort of little knowledge, we mean, 
which tempts the parson and per- 
haps the schoolmaster to dabble in 
stocks and shares, and our women- 
folk to practise homeopathy and 
allopathy alternately on their un- 
suspecting children and other stray 
patients, we have shown that 
there were in bygone days occa- 
sions of dire peril when a little 
timely knowledge of the phrase- 
ology of Walter Scott not only 
stood us in good stead, but saved 
the skins of a dozen other trem- 
bling urchins. In those early days 
we reaped no small amount of 
satisfaction from the reflection that 
the author whose companionship 
we so dearly enjoyed met with 
kindly recognition from the power 
that ruled our destiny, and even 
had it in our mind that if we were 
detected in the act of studying 
‘Ivanhoe’ when we ought to have 
been grappling with our Homeric 
Lexicon, we should try the experi- 
ment of appealing unto Cesar, and 
plead that the warden himself ad- 
mitted the existence of a remark- 
able affinity between the Waverley 
Novels and the ‘Iliad.’ In view 
of the dire penalties that were 
attached to novel-reading in school- 
hours, it was probably as well for us 


that we were never caught in flag- 
rante delicto ; but perhaps the con- 
sciousness that we were pursuing 
knowledge under dangers as well 
as difficulties rendered the pursuit 
more entrancing at the time, and 
gave us a more lasting affection for 
Walter Scott, as being, so to speak, 
our accomplice in iniquity. 

But at the same time we were 
tempted to listen more attentively 
than our classmates, most of whom 
knew about as much of Scott's 
novels and poems as they did of 
the Koran, to the parallels drawn 
by our instructor between the 
‘Tliad’ and the Waverley Novels, 
and we have a distinct recollection 
of being told on one occasion that 
we had saved the honour—so he 
called it, though it really was the 
seat of honour—of the class by 
being able to repeat one week the 
ipsissima verba that he had uttered 
in the preceding lesson. Fair 
things were prophesied of our 
future, and a dole of small coins 
rewarded us at the moment ; but, 
lest we should be unduly exalted by 
present success, the donation was 
accompanied by an ominous warn- 
ing for the future: “But I'll 
flog ’ee soundly, my boy, if I hear 
of ’ee talking in the dormitory.” 

We did not at the time see the 
exact connection between the two 
ideas, and we still regard it as a 
mere freak of erratic genius not 
uncommon in our revered precep- 
tor; but possibly it occurred to 
him that, like most other boys, we 
should be all the better for an 
occasional flogging, or possibly it 
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repented him that we had spoilt 
sport, and that retributive justice 
had by a very trivial incident been 
deprived of sundry legitimate 
victims. The money was soon 
spent and the warning forgotten ; 
but we still feel that we owe a 
debt of gratitude to the highly 
gifted, though, alas! not very 
worldly wise man who first in- 
stilled into our mind the idea that 
the Greek bard—for we absolutely 
decline to doubt the individuality 
of Homer—and the Wizard of the 
North should be studied side by 
side. 

With boys at any rate the most 

opular of Scott’s novels are the 
tales of the Crusaders. The Tro- 
jan war was the earliest crusade, 
or at least the counterpart of a 
crusade, and the first gathering of 
a European force to attack the 
shores of Asia. If in examining 
the immediate cause of the Oru- 
sades we do not at once make it 
our business to look for the woman, 
it is certain that the sin of mother 
Eve when she ate the “apple of 
Discord” in the garden of Eden 
was the ultimate cause not only 
of the Crusades, but of every war 
that has been waged since the 
world began. Nor, on the other 
hand, need we suppose that the 
recovery of that very fickle, if 
very beautiful, young woman 
Helen was the one and only object 
of the Greek expedition to Troy. 
The national honour of Greece had 
been attacked; an insolent ori- 
ental adventurer had carried off a 
Greek lady; the sacred rites of 
hospitality had been violated, the 
majesty of Zeus Xenios outraged. 
Nestor of Pylos and one Pala- 
medes, like Peter the Hermit in 
later days, preach a Jehad or 
sacred war, and each Greek hero 
is summoned to take up arms and 
join in avenging the national dis- 
grace, on pain of being held “ni- 
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dering or mansworn.” Here and 
again some chieftain, either gifted 
with rather more common-sense 
than his neighbours, or perhaps 
actuated by the same self-seeking 
spirit that kept men like our own 
William Rufus or John of Anjou 
at home while their elder brothers 
went to the wars, casts about for 
an excuse for evading the sum- 
mons. But exceptions are few 
and far between, and public feel- 
ing is wellnigh as unanimous as 
that of the assemblage at Cler- 
mont: the young bloods of Greece 
are burning to wet their spears, 
and older men whose days of ro- 
mance should be over are carried 
away by the general wave of en- 
thusiasm: the hunt is up, the 
game is afoot, and the Trojan 
ravisher must be tracked to his 
lair. 

Again, the attack on Torquil- 
stone, though on a smaller scale, 
reminds us of the siege of Troy. 
True that the one drags on for a 
weary ten years, and the other is 
begun and ended in the short space 
of a summer day. Still many of 
the prominent features are present 
in each case. The honour of a 
noble lady is in peril—the Saxon 
Princess Rowena, the Queen of 
Beauty, hardly less fair, so the 
novelist portrays her, than the 
Greek Helen, has been abducted 
by a licentious foreigner; as the 
Greeks without Achilles, so the 
avenging outlaws without the 
Black Knight’s “good heart and 
mighty arm” will fail altogether 
in their enterprise. Cedric and 
Locksley, Diomed and Ajax, are 
lusty and valiant auxiliaries; but 
it is the death of Front de Beuf 
at the hands of the Black Knight 
that seals the fate of Torquilstone, 
just as the death of Hector in- 
volves the fall of Troy. There is 
the same talk of compromise, the 
same offer to raise the siege if 
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matters are restored to the status 
quo ante, the same corresponding 
suggestion of a partial restitution. 
Ulrica, the paramour of Front de 
Beeuf, plays the part of double 
traitress within the walls of Tor- 
quilstone, as Helen the paramour 
of Paris had proved herself double 
traitress in the citadel of Troy. 
Nor, finally, can it be pretended 
that the Greeks who attacked Troy, 
though they were, like Locksley’s 
merry men, in the right on the 
one particular occasion, were 
habitually much more honest than 
were the majority of the assailants 
of Torquilstone. 

To go more into detail, the 
Black Knight, like Achilles, com- 
bined the accomplishments of the 
minstrel with the prowess of the 
warrior ; and the Myrmidons whom 
the son of Thetis led to Troy, fol- 
lowers “ fierce as ravening wolves,” 
yet men to whom their leader's 
word is law, resemble in essential 
points the Free Companions of De 
Bracy. The picture of Thetis ris- 
ing on the sea, “like as it were a 
mist,” is held to have suggested 
the White Lady of Avenel ; Norna 
of the Fitful Head at one moment 
recalls the image of Cassandra, at 
another tempts us to suppose that 
she was a latter-day priestess of 
Apollo. Arthur de Vere, in ‘ Anne 
of Geierstein,’ not only bends the 
bow—not indeed of Ulysses, but 
of some bygone English Paladin— 
but even shoots at the same mark 
as the Greek archers shot at in 
the games before Troy, and repro- 
duces the feats of Teucer and 
Meriones. As Valour and Subt- 
lety, represented by Diomed and 
Ulysses, successfully accomplish 
their perilous journey into the heart 
of the Trojan camp, so Valour and 
Folly—a Folly, be it remarked, so 
closely akin to Subtlety that we 
really have to take Wamba’s own 
word for it that he was a fool 
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rather than a very clever fellow— 
accomplish a journey wellnigh ag 
perilous through the recesses of g 
forest beset by enemies. The Greek 
man-at-arms, as compared with the 
chieftain, is so insignificant an in- 
dividual that neither Homer nor 
any of his heroes seems to recognise 
his existence; so Brian de Bois. 
Guilbert mentions incidentally that 
he has slain with his own hand no 
less than three hundred Saracens; 
and the wandering Richard pro. 
fesses that he will call for no aid 
against a score of rascaille “ whom 
one good knight would drive before 
him as the wind drives the withered 
leaves,” 

The position held by Agamen- 
non as generalissimo of the Achxan 
host is analogous to that occupied 
by Godfrey de Bouillon in the first 
crusade, if perhaps more clearly 
defined than that of Richard in 
the ‘Talisman,’ where the latter, 
only “from respect to his high 
renown and great feats of arms,” 
is allowed to assume a “ precedence 
which, elsewhere and upon other 
motives, would not have been 
yielded.” For chiefs like Diomed 
and Ajax owe no allegiance to the 
King of Men apart from the obe- 
dience due to the recognised head 
of a joint expedition. All im- 
portant matters are referred by 
Agamemnon to the Council of 
Chiefs, much in the same way as 
the titular leaders of the Crusades 
take no final step without the 
authority of the “ Princes of the 
Holy Crusade.” 

Or, again, we may compare the 
relations existing between Aga- 
memnon and the other Greek 
heroes with those of a Plantagenet 
king and his great barons. Aga- 
memnon himself is in many ways 
extremely like a Plantagenet, more 
particularly a Plantagenet of the 
type of Richard I., or—to go fur- 
ther afield—the fourth Edward as 
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we see him in ‘The Last of the 
Barons.’ There is the same com- 
manding presence, the same im- 
perious and capricious temper, the 
same fatal tendency to mar the 
consummation of cherished schemes 
by hasty and ill-considered action, 
to postpone the common weal to 
personal gratification, and to allow 
the passions of the man to sully 
the dignity of the king. Like 
Richard, Agamemnon on at least 
one critical occasion allows insen- 
sate rage, or an overweening sense 
of the royal prerogative, to blind 
his better judgment ; like Edward 
of York, he “aredes well in the 
hour of adversity” the powerful 
chief whose assistance he has af- 
fected to despise. Is it heresy to 


say that, like Edward of York, 
the King of Men is a sorry type 
of conjugal fidelity? Putting his 
doubtful relations with Cassandra 
out of the question, we can find 
some excuse for Clytemnestra if 
any busybody reported to her the 


remarks made by her lord and mas- 
ter anent the captive Chryseis :— 


“To me not less than Clytemnestra 
dear, 

My virgin- wedded wife ; 
adorned 

In gifts of form, of feature, or of mind.” 


In Achilles Homer portrays 
“the very model of a hero, such as 
heroes could be accounted in times 
when the softer and nobler quali- 
ties of true heroism were un- 
known.” Such a hero, with the 
addition of those softer and nobler 
qualities, is the Ivanhoe of Walter 
Scott. But the same able writer, 
from whom we have just borrowed 
the description, goes on to say that 
Homer gives to Achilles precisely 
the epithet which was given to the 
English king who was held to be 
the flower of chivalry, “ Lion- 
Heart.” To our mind there is 
more of Richard about Achilles 
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nor less 
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than of Ivanhoe, in whose anger 
when aroused we find no touch of 
the barbarity that stains the char- 
acter of either ‘ Lion-Heart.” He 
who would represent the Planta- 
genet on the stage might study 
with advantage Horace’s sum- 
mary of the character of Achilles, 
“Tmpiger, Iracundus, Inexor- 
abilis, Acer,” these are epithets 
which fitly describe the varying 
moods of the Richard of Walter 
Scott and the Richard of more 
serious history. We may remark 
that Richard as Le Noir Fainéant 
in the Mélée at Ashby plays very 
much the part that is assigned to 
Achilles in the Trojan war, that 
of a “spectator rather than a 
party in the tournament,” yet of 
one who proves himself competent 
to change the fortune of the day 
so soon as he relinquishes his policy 
of masterly inactivity. Like Le 
Noir Fainéant, Achilles wins, 
though he does not wear, the 
honours of the day; and though 
the career of neither warrior is 
traced to its last end in the poem 
or the novel, history records that 
the one, and tradition avers that 
the other, was killed in a siege by 
an arrow. 

Hector, if not quite such an 
Admirable Crichton as Achilles, 
is up to a certain period in many 
ways to be regarded as the true— 
as opposed to the model—hero of 
the ‘ Iliad,’ and, mutatis mutandis, 
fit to take rank with any of Scott’s 
favoured characters. Indeed he 
almost seems to realise the pan- 
egyric pronounced by Alice Lee 
on Charles I., ‘“ Temperate, wise, 
and frugal; . . . a worthy gentle- 
man—a kind master — the best 
friend—the best father,” &c., dc. 
His chivalrous conduct towards 
his doubtful sister-in-law stamps 
him as a gentleman of the first 
water. He may not approve of 
the relations existing between her 
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and the wretched Paris, but the 
lady has never heard from his lips 
“one scornful, one degrading 
word.” We can picture Hector 
hastening, like Ivanhoe, to succour 
beauty in distress, caring little 
whether he is fit to bear arms and 
keep his horse, or whether the 
girl whose cause he champions is 
Jewess or Christian. We can be- 
lieve that with Quentin Durward 
he would have given up the all- 
important prize already in his 
grasp to repay the sacred rights 
of hospitality, or with Markham 
Everard would resign to his sup- 
posed rival his interest in the girl 
he loved rather than be the means 
of giving her pain; or again, like 
Damian de Lacy, would be true 
to the dictates of duty and honour 
through evil report and good re- 
port, though assailed by every 
conceivable form of temptation. 
From the very beginning, and 
almost to the end of those weary 
ten years, Hector is fighting on 
what he knows to be a losing side, 
bucklering what in his heart of 
hearts he must feel to be a wrong- 
ful cause. But, like the Swiss 
patriots in their death-struggle for 
independence, he will not be found 
fainting by the way, and there are 
times when, owing to his desperate 
courage and indefatigable energy, 
the ultimate victors are within 
measurable distance of defeat. 
He is the spes unica Troje, an 
oriental Hannibal, a Oceur-de-Lion 
heading a rout of fickle friends 
and wavering allies, threatening 
by the prowess of his single arm 
to change the fortune of the day. 
Or again he is a Henry Morton, 
anxious at times for peace, if it be 
a peace with honour, but setting a 
brilliant example in war to his 
half-hearted and grumbling fol- 
lowers. Like Charles Edward in 
‘ Waverley,’ he will carry the war 
into the enemies’ camp and set fire 
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to the Greek ships; like Charles 
Edward, his reputation would have 
stood higher had he fallen ag 
Claverhouse fell in the moment of 
victory. The oné point in Homer’s 
picture of Hector which can in no 
way commend itself to an English 
mind is the tendency to utter 
vaunting speeches and to triumph 
over his fallen enemies, much, as 
the editor of ‘‘ Ancient Classics for 
English Readers ” points out, after 
the manner of an Indian brave, 
Habits that we can pardon in the 
untutored savage seem totally out 
of keeping with a character like 
that of the chivalrous Trojan ; and 
though the “ boastful tongue” and 
‘merciless spirit” attributed by 
Homer to his heroes were doubt- 
less in accordance with the spirit 
of the age of which he wrote, we 
could have wished that he had 
assigned at any rate to a gentle. 
man like Hector a little measure 
of decorous modesty. The prime 
boaster among Walter Scott’s 
knights is Brian de Bois-Guilbert, 
who seldom misses an opportunity 
of vaunting the prowess of the 
Templars as a body, and of himself 
as the champion of the order. But 
Bois-Guilbert lacks so many of the 
instincts of a gentleman that we 
hardly like to bring him into con- 
parison with Hector of Troy. More 
especially do we feel out of charity 
with Hector when he indulges in 
his most unnecessary and boastful 
remarks over the body of the fallen 
Patroclus. For in very sooth there 
was little to boast of in the victory. 
In attacking a wounded and dis- 
armed enemy he had doubtless 
played the game of war as it was 
played in the heroic ages, but the 
least he should have done under 
the circumstances would have been 
to hold his tongue. Even Bois- 
Guilbert, who has little beyond 
personal courage to recommend 
him, suggests to his hated rival 
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Ivanhoe that he should “get his 
wounds healed,” and “ purvey him 
a better horse,” before they met in 
their death-struggle at Temple- 
stowe. The Grand Master of the 
Templars regrets that the constant 
enemy of the order should not be 
in a better plight to do battle: 
he would have him “ honourably 
met with.” William of Deloraine 
would 


‘¢ Give the lands of Deloraine 
Dark Musgrave were alive again.” 


Dandie Dinmont would dearly 
like to have a rough-and-tumble 
with Jock o’ Dawston Oleugh, or 
to meet him in the law courts ; 
but the fight must be man to man 
and with both at their best; and 
the lawsuit must be all square and 
above-board, and no advantage is 
to be taken of legal quibbles. 
Roderick Dhu, aggrieved and 
labouring under a sense of in- 
justice, guides Fitz - James in 
safety to Ooilantogle ford, and 
there stands before him vantage- 
less 


*‘ And armed with single brand,” 


and the Scottish king, in due re- 
quitement of the courtesy, would 
give his fairest earldom to bid 


Clan-Alpine’s chieftain live. In- 
stances of the opposite sentiment 
are few and far between. It is 
left for a coward like Lorn to 
attempt to turn the “‘ rugged halls 
of Artornish” into ‘slaughter- 
house for shipwrecked guest,” and 
to overmatch by odds his heredi- 
tary enemy ; for a desperate schemer 
like Waldemar Fitzurse to indulge 
in what De Bracy denounces as 
highway practice, and to use a 
felon stroke in his assault on the 
wandering Plantagenet. 

In his last fight, where he 
encounters the avenger Achilles, 
Hector is so manifestly predoomed 
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to defeat that we can forgive him 
his temporary panic. Achilles is 
destined to triumph, not merely as 
a better man-at-arms, but as the 
representative of a righteous cause. 
And in this respect the combat 
reminds us of the last fatal en- 
counter between Ivanhoe and Bois- 
Guilbert. The Eternal Father, so 
Homer tells us, had “hung his 
golden scales aloft and placed in 
each the lots of doom, for great 
Achilles one, for Hector one,” and 
“down sank the scale, weighted 
with Hector’s death.” ‘Thus— 
thus as I am, and not otherwise,” 
was Ivanhoe content to fight, com- 
mending the justice of his cause 
to Providence. And when the 
unequal contest was over, ‘ ‘This 
is indeed the judgment of God,’ 
said the Grand Master, looking 
upward. ‘Fiat voluntas tua.’” 
We would that we could carry 
the parallel further,—that that 
exigeant power, the spirit of the 
times, had permitted the Greek 
hero to treat the dead body of 
his rival with some semblance of 
chivalrous forbearance. The arms 
and body of the Templar were 
pronounced to be at the will of 
the conqueror. The Knight of 
Ivanhoe, true champion of the 
Cross, will not condemn the body 
of the dead to shame, but only 
stipulates that his obsequies shall 
be’ private, as became those of a 
man who had died in an unjust 
quarrel ; and Richard, who arrives 
on the scene thirsting to shed the 
Templar’s blood in fair fight, has 
nothing worse to say over the cold 
body of his enemy than “ Peace 
be with him, if it may be so,—he 
was a gallant knight, and has died 
in his steel harness full knightly.” 
But Achilles’ vengeance is im- 
placable. He had refused to enter 
upon any compact of honourable 
burial with Hector living: he as- 
sures Hector dying that his mother 
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should never have his corpse to lay 
out upon the couch, but that dogs 
and carrion vultures should feast 
on all his limbs ; he foully misuses 
the body of the dead hero, and 
even allows the other Greeks who 
had never dared to face Hector in 
the field to vent their petty spite 
upon the senseless clay. We do 
not know, be it remarked, that 
the ill-fated Patroclus would have 
fared much otherwise at Hector’s 
hand if his body had not been 
rescued by the united efforts of 
the Greeks; but in any case the 
account of the proceedings is 
sufficiently disgusting. Still we 
doubt whether, had fate ordained 
that Claverhouse should have met 
his death in the battle of Drum- 
clog, the Scottish Covenanters, who 
were little oppressed by any feel- 
ing of chivalry, would have shown 
themselves less barbarous than 
Achilles ; or again, to be equally 
fair to both parties, whether it 
would have weighed heavily on 
Claverhouse’s conscience if his 
“blackguards” had mutilated the 
bodies of the slain Covenanters. 
Passions allowed to run _ riot, 
whether they take the form of 
“fanaticism of honour,” or of 
“dark and sullen superstition,” 
or of implacable vengeance, will 
alike “shed blood without mercy 
or remorse,” and wax wanton in 
the hour of victory. 

Fitting retribution for his bar- 
barity is meted out to Achilles 
when he is eventually allowed to 
fall by the hand of Paris. Death 
in the siege of Troy he knows to 
be his doom ; but to be killed by 
Paris gave death a double sting. 
“‘T may not choose but yield,” said 
Sir Halbert Glendinning to Roland 
Avenel, “since I can no longer 
fight ; but it shames me to speak 
such a word to a coward like 
thee”; and it must have shamed 
a man of Achilles’ mould to be 
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killed by a coward like Paris, If 
Achilles was to fall by an arrow 
at all, we would have preferred a 
certain man to have drawn a bow 
at a venture and to have smitten 
him between the joints of the 
armour, or even in the vulnerable 
heel, rather than that a despicable 
creature like Paris should have 
thus won the greatest glory in the 
war; and we think meanly of 
Apollo for having chosen such an 
unworthy instrument of his ven- 
geance. For if out of Priam’s 
many sons we find in one, Hector, 
the hero and blameless knight, we 
see in another, Paris, at once the 
gay Lothario and the villain of the 
piece, who only finds no exact 
counterpart in the pages of Walter 
Scott for the simple reason that 
most of Scott’s villains, with all 
their faults, have the redeeming 
virtue of personal courage. So 
far as licentiousness and rapacity 
go, Paris might indeed have quali- 
fied to enter the ranks of the 
Knights Templar as the latter are 
described by the novelist, with 
whom they are clearly no favour- 
ites; but even Richard, who has 
due cause to dislike the order, is 
fain to admit that “it is pity of 
their lives that these Templars are 
not so trusty as they are disci- 
plined and valiant.” In point of 
foppery Paris resembles De Bracy; 
unlike De Bracy, he is far too 
cowardly to fight for his lady-love, 
and we are sufliciently attracted 
by De Bracy to believe that, 
though ready enough to abduct 
a Saxon heiress, fair prey in those 
rude times for a Norman gallant, 
he might have drawn the line at 
running off with his host’s wife 
and filching his entertainer’s pro- 
perty. Nor again can we quite 
picture De Bracy as either keep- 
ing out of the way of hard knocks 
and dallying with his mistress 
while fighting on his account was 
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on foot, or shooting at his foes 
from a safe distance with a bow 
and arrow. Rather, like Conachar 
or Eachin, Paris will perhaps 
strike a blow in an access of sudden 
passion ; like Eachin again, he will 
be careful to avoid the counter- 
buff, and like Eachin too, he will 
see his foster-brothers lay down 
their lives in his quarrel while he 
himself remains in the background. 
But, unlike Eachin, he seems to 
lack the grace to be ashamed of 
his own pusillanimity, and the 
reproaches of Hector, and even of 
Helen, merely induce him to pose 
as an aggrieved party or an in- 
jured innocent— 


‘* Wring not thus my soul 
With keen reproaches: now with Pal- 
las’ aid 
Hath Menelaus conquered.” 


The unhappy Eachin, be it noted, 
never receives from the Fair Maid 
of Perth the faintest encourage- 
ment which might serve to spur 
hisardour ; and if she suspects the 
existence of the doe-heart in her 
young admirer, she is too fully 
occupied in checking the pugna- 
cious instincts of the Gow Chrom 
to spare a thought or a word on 
his rival’s want of courage. Ca- 
therine Seyton, by far the most 
piquant and attractive of all 
Scott’s heroines, absolutely dis- 
claims the idea of a lover who 
“could harbour fear or faintness 
of heart” being in any way ac- 
ceptable toa woman. But Helen 
chides, yet condones the fault, the 
Maid of Perth throws cold water 
on deeds of daring, and so it comes 
to pass that Eachin and Paris re- 
main cowards to the end of the 
chapter. 

If, like the fugitive prince in 
‘ Woodstock,’ Paris is no respecter 
of the laws of hospitality, and sees 
in every pretty face fair game to 
pursue, he would, we feel, neither 
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have faced Markham Everard in 
the duello nor have made the 
amende honorable to the lawful 
lover and the lady with the grace 
and dignity of the hard - visaged 
Stuart. His cool proposal to keep 
the lady and restore the stolen 
goods savours of the principle 
“‘ what’s thine is mine, and what’s 
mine is my own,” and reminds us 
of the willingness shown by the 
barons at Torquilstone to give up 
their prey, on the understanding 
that each member of the gang 
should keep that particular object, 
whether pretty Jewess, Saxon 
heiress, or rich Jew, on which he 
had set his affections. 

But perhaps the character most 
resembling Paris is Dalgarno in 
the ‘Fortunes of Nigel.’ Either 
man is unscrupulous and palpably 
dishonest: both are fair to see and 
foul to deal with: both run off 
with better men’s wives: both, re- 
creant lovers, leave broken-hearted 
ladies to mourn their defection : 
neither of them seems to regard 
either the good opinion of men or 
the honour of women. 

Before we finally take leave of 
Paris we may remark that on those 
rare occasions when Hector’s re- 
proaches stir him to action he goes 
to the fight, armed, we are con- 
vinced, though Homer omits to 
record it, with a personal assurance 
from his tutelary goddess that he 
shall come to no scathe in the 
matter, and that he shall be con- 
soled by Helen’s caresses for any 
temporary inconvenience. When 
Scott’s Hector, Hector MacTurk, 
has once managed to screw Sir 
Bingo Binks’s courage up to the 
sticking - point, the dull -witted 
baronet, in direct antithesis to 
Paris, is rather aggrieved than 
otherwise that the duel is not to 
come off after all, and quite ready 
to fight with somebody or some- 
thing. In short, no single char- 
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acter in the Waverley novels is, 
to borrow Hector’s phrase, quite 
such a counterfeit of manhood as 
the “godlike Paris.” 

The Ajax of the ‘ Iliad’ may in 
many respects be regarded as the 
prototype of Athelstane of Conings- 
burgh. Both of them are, ordinarily 
speaking, good-tempered, unintel- 
lectual giants, ponderous and chary 
of speech, but really good fighting 
men when thoroughly aroused. 
Not one step backwards will Ajax 
budge when things are in extremis 
and he is left to bear almost single- 
handed the brunt of the Trojan 
attack upon the Greek ships: the 
body of Patroclus shall not fall 
into the hands of the enemy so 
long as the son of Telamon can 
wield his spear. So, too, un- 
armoured and helmetless, Athel- 
stane does not hesitate to plunge 
into the middle of the fray and 
attempt to rescue the supposed 
Rowena from the grasp of the 
Templar. If it is not especially 
recorded of Ajax that he was either 
gourmand or epicure like the Saxon 
prince, we are sufficiently initiated 
by Homer into the mysteries of 
the Greek banquet to be sure that 
the heroes one and all had mon- 
strous fine appetites of their own. 
For if to an elderly bard a portion 
that reminds us of Benjamin’s mess 
was deemed a suitable offering in 
recognition of a stirring lay, we 
may reasonably infer that a lusty 
warrior of the Ajax stamp might 
have swallowed to his own single 
share the whole of a Karum pie, 
or have made a mighty hole in the 
Clerk of Copmanhurst’s venison 
pasty, even if he could not rival 
the Laird of Bucklaw’s appetite 
and ‘eat a horse behind the 
saddle.” Even Achilles, a far 
more refined personage than Ajax, 
is careful to remind Priam that 
mental agony must not be allowed 
to interfere with the enjoyment of 
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the evening meal, and cites the 
example of Niobe, who 


‘*Not abstained from food 
When in the house her children lay in 


death, 
Six beauteous daughters and six stal- 
wart sons.” 
So too, we may remark, the 
sturdy Cedric, infinitely more 


abstemious habitually than Athel- 
stane, “showed that if the dis- 
tresses of his country could banish 
the recollection of food while the 
table was uncovered, yet no sooner 
were the victuals placed there than 
he proved that the appetite of his 
Saxon ancestors had descended to 
him along with their other 
qualities.” Having entered into 
this digression on the subject of 
eating and drinking, it may not be 
out of place to note the striking 
similarity of the accounts given by 
Homer and Walter Scott of the 
preparations for the funeral 
banquets in the halls of Conings- 
burgh and the tents of Achilles, 
Both Greek and Saxon alike con- 
sidered the funeral banquet as an 
occasion of general and profuse 
hospitality, a sort of Irish wake on 
a gigantic scale ; and as we read of 
the good cheer provided to all 
comers, and remember Athelstane’s 
weakness in that line, we can 
partially forgive the novelist for 
his much-criticised resuscitation of 
the Saxon prince, who was enabled 
thereby to realise Wamba’s wish, 
and “ banquet at his own funeral.” 

The Ajax of Sophocles, to follow 
the hero to his latter end, with his 
mind unhinged by real or imagin- 
ary wrongs, alternately reminds us 
of Reginald Front de Beeuf and of 
Charles of Burgundy as he is re- 
presented in ‘ Anne of Geierstein,’ 
smarting under his defeat by the 
Swiss mountaineers: Ajax is a 
match for either in ferocity when 
he thinks of his rival Ulysses or 
the sons of Atreus, who had awarded 
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the prize of valour to the wily 
Ithacan. Or again he recalls the 
picture of the Master of Ravens- 
wood as we see him in the last 
chapter of the ‘ Bride of Lammer- 
moor’ when “his dark features, 
wasted by sorrow and marked by 
the ghastly look communicated by 
long illness, added to a countenance 
naturally somewhat stern and wild 
a fierce and even savage expres- 
sion.” We feel that Ajax, like 
Ravenswood, might have hurled 
Craigengelt down-stairs and bade 
him seek his master in hell, and 
that the softer feeling and remnant 
of better nature which prompted 
the Greek to speak gently to his 
son constrain a tear from the ill- 
fated lover as he takes the broken 
gold from Lucy Ashton. Probably 
neither Front de Beeuf nor Charles 
of Burgundy has found many sym- 
pathisers among the students of 
Walter Scott. But it is different 
with Edgar Ravenswood, and for 
once in a way the novelist has 
brought his hero to a bad end, and 
refusing to allow the course of true 
love to run smooth, has plunged 
an apparently innocent pair of 
lovers into an abyss of misery and 
despair. As to Edgar Ravens- 
wood, so to Ajax we are inclined 
to extend the meed of sympathy, 
and to regard him as an unneces- 
sary and innocent victim of cold- 
blooded persecution. For in the 
matter of the award of the arms 
of Achilles, on Homer’s own show- 
ing in the ‘ Iliad,’ there was, if the 
arms were to be given to the 
bravest, only one other possible 
competitor. Had Diomed been 
the recipient of the prize, there 
would have been less excuse for 
grumbling at the decision of the 
judges. But on what possible 


grounds can the Ulysses of the 
‘Iliad’ be considered as a bond fide 
competitor for the prize of valour ? 
He had, ‘to our minds, about as 
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much claim to the distinction as 
Ralph de Vipont or Grantmesnil 
to the honours of the tournament 
at Ashby. When the Greek heroes 
had contended for the privilege of 
encountering Hector in single 
combat, not only had Ulysses been 
the last to enter, but he had clearly 
been an outsider—to use betting 
parlance—from start to finish. 


‘“Grant Father Zeus, 
The lot on Ajax, or on Tydeus’ son, 
Or on Mycene’s wealthy king, may 
fall.” 


This prayer of the Greeks only 
emphasises the fact that, had the 
challengers in the list at Ashby 
been selected from among the 
heroes of the ‘ Iliad,’ Diomed 
would have represented the Tem- 
plar, Ajax Front de Beeuf, Aga- 
memnon Malvoisin, and Ulysses, 
had he found a place at all, might 
have been one of the “ cheapest 
bargains.” 

Again, when it came to actual 
fighting — putting Achilles, of 
course, out of the question—the 
only Greeks who won any honour 
in a single-handed encounter with 
Hector were Diomed and Ajax, 
and the advantage gained by 
the latter was if anything more 
marked, 

Finally, when Achilles invites 


‘** Two champions bold 
To don their arms, their sharp-edged 
weapons grasp, 
And public trial of their powers 
make,” 


Diomed and Ajax alone enter the 
lists; nor does any other Greek 
offer to compete with these for- 
midable champions in a contest 
which, if not “understood to be 
at outrance,” seems to promise 
no less danger than that incurred 
in “the Gentle and Joyous Pass- 
age of Arms of Ashby.” We can 
readily understand that in a state 
of society where robbery under 
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arms was accounted a heroic ac- 
tion, and winning on a foul passed 
as a creditable achievement, down- 
right and straightforward giants 
of the Ajax and Dandie Dinmont 
type were rather at a discount. 
But when the apologists — and 
they are many—for this malver- 
sation of justice assure us that 
the success of Ulysses is intended 
to symbolise the triumph of mind 
over matter, or of intellect over 
brute force, we cannot but note 
that the intellectual superiority 
of Ulysses as depicted by Homer 
is not of a character that appeals 
much to modern sympathy. The 
idealised Ulysses of the ‘ Odyssey’ 
is indeed a man of ready wit and 
full of resource in emergencies ; 
and the Ulysses of Sophocles, with 
all the winning cards in his hand, 
is a fluent and plausible orator ; 
but from start to finish he seems 
to be playing for his own hand 
entirely, and to be magnanimous 
only where there is nothing to 
lose by magnanimity. The intel- 
lect of Ulysses is the intellect of 
Isaac of York, and he looks the 
gift-horse of the Phzeacian king in 
the mouth as critically as the Jew 
counts out the zechins paid by 
his late preserver for the use of 
horse and armour; or it is the 
intellect of the charlatan Galeotti 
or of the German impostor in the 
‘Antiquary.’ At another time it 
reminds us of the cold - blooded 
and calculating sagacity of Louis 
XI. For Achilles and Philoctetes, 
Quentin Durward and the Bohe- 
mian, may be hanged, drawn, and 
quartered for all that Louis or 
Ulysses care, so long as they have 
duly fulfilled the purpose for which 
they were called into action. 
Ulysses’ companion in more than 
one perilous adventure, Diomed, 
is the true knight-errant of Homer, 
selected, like Marbot in Napoleon’s 
army, to perform any special feat 
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of derring-do, and allowed to chose 
his supporters. He is always spoil- 
ing for a fight, and, like Robert 
of Paris, will gladly “ barter safety 
for fame” and take his seat upon 
an emperor’s throne; nor will he 
be nice about choosing the degree 
of his adversary, provided that the 
latter ‘‘ bears himself like one who 
is willing and forward in battle.” 
But, as De Wilton in ‘ Marmion’ 
vows— 


‘© Where’er I meet a Douglas, trust 
That Douglas is my brother ” ; 


so Diomed does not in the heat 
of the battle forget the sacred ties 
of guest-friendship, but exchanges 
courteous words and friendly gifts 
with Glaucus the Lycian, who, 
though fighting on the side of the 
Trojans, claims old acquaintance- 
ship with the family of Tydeus. 
We fear that Diomed, who is quite 
as ready to encounter on the battle- 
field an immortal god as a mortal 
adversary, would have felt no more 
scruples than Reginald Front de 
Beuf about employing an image— 
whether of St Christopher or of 
any other saint in the calendar— 
as a missile weapon. Like Regin- 
ald Front de Beeuf, and like 
Balaam the son of Beor, he re- 
ceives the wages of his unright- 
eousness, not indeed dying a vio- 
lent death like the Norman noble 
and the Hebrew prophet, but 
expiating by weary exile the sin 
of having ventured to brave the 
wrath of heaven. 

We may conclude by observing 
that both our authors, Homer and 
Walter Scott, had a sufficient re- 
spect for grey hairs to portray in 
their pictures of old age interesting 
and exemplary characters. Old 
Priam is one of the most refined 
and gentlemanly —we might almost 
say Ohristian-like—personages that 
we meet with in Greek literature. 
His gentleness and courtesy to- 
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wards his very dubious and incon- 
yenient daughter-in-law, his per- 
fect integrity and affection in 
matters that concern the house- 
hold, stand out in bold relief. 
And while all the time we cannot 
help reflecting what a despicable 
beast Paris was to allow the old 
man his father to run the risk of 
praving the wrath of Achilles, we 
fancy that the story of the ‘Iliad’ 
would not have been complete 
without the account of the inter- 
view between the old man and the 
slayer of his “ warrior son.” We 
leave the tent of Achilles feeling, 
as Priam must have felt, reconciled 
at least in part to the Greek hero, 
and glad that in his magnanimous 
behaviour towards the o!d man he 
has in some degree atoned for his 
late barbarity. No one who reads 
the story can believe that Priam 
King of Troy loses anything of his 
dignity by falling in so worthy a 
cause a suppliant at Achilles’ 
feet, any more than does stout old 
Arnold Biederman when he bends 
the knee to Charles of Burgundy, 
whose frantic rage so closely re- 
sembles the wrath of Achilles ; and 
he who reads afresh the old king’s 
appeal that he may receive back 
the dead body of his son will be 
tempted to say what Queen Caro- 
line said of the simple words of 
Jeanie Deans, that “this is indeed 
eloquence.” 

If there are moments when the 
long stories told by old Nestor 
of his own past progress weary us, 
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as they .must have wearied his 
audience, almost to the same ex- 
tent as Sir Henry Lee’s recitations 
from Shakespeare palled upon his 
royal guest, we cannot but admire 
the pluck of the Gerenian knight 
when, maugre his years, he boldly 
acts as Diomed’s charioteer when 
matters are almost at their worst 
for the Achzans, just as we admire 
the stout-hearted old knight of 
Woodstock when he draws sword 
on the canting Independent. If 
we may guess that in his day the 
old Greek was as “tight a task- 
master” as the venerable Royalist, 
and that Antilochus would no 
more have ventured to cock his 
hat in the presence of his father 
than Albert Lee in the presence of 
Sir Henry, we would have trusted 
to the advice of the grey-beard 
Nestor as implicitly as Charles 
Stuart trusted to the advice of the 
grey-beard Lee, convinced that he 
would find a road to safety ‘‘ were 
the whole Roundheads that are out 
of hell in present assemblage” 
round the place of our concealment. 
Young and vigorous men are 
killed off by the score in the pages 
of the ‘Iliad’ and the Waverley 
Novels, Albert Lee and Antilochus 
alike find graves in a foreign 
strand, but Nestor and Sir Henry 
Lee live on to find their dearest 
hopes realised and to see their 
children’s children, and die in the 
home of their forefathers at a 
good old age, full of years, riches, 
and honour. 
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LUCILLE, 


A TALE OF THE 


Ir was towards the end of 1870 
that I, Henry Dalton, was staying 
at the Cerf d’Or at Tours, a small, 
cheap hotel not a stone’s-throw 
from the cathedral. When I say 
that my allowance from an old 
aunt was not more than £60 a- 
year, it will be seen that I could 
not afford to go to a better one. 
However, at the last Salen I had 
sold a picture for £32, and on the 
strength of that I was living ina 
much more luxurious fashion than 
I usually did as an art student in 
Paris. 

Situated near the barracks, the 
Cerf d’Or was much frequented by 
officers, more especially by those 
who had nothing to live upon but 
their pay, and wanted to get the 
best value they could for their 
money. I had been at the hotel 
more than a month, and having 
been at table d’héte every night, I 
got to know several of them very 
well, and from their conversation 
I learnt a good deal about military 
affairs. There was only one other 
Englishman there—if I may so call 
a raw Scottish student who was 
going to be an architect. He had 
come to Tours to study the cha- 
teaux which abound in that district. 
Though our temperaments were 
diametrically opposed, Duncan and 
I got to be very good friends. 

Table @héte had nearly finished 
one evening, when a door opened 
and the most lovely girl I had 
ever seen looked in. She was de- 
cidedly tall for a French girl, yet 
so perfect was her figure that her 
height was scarcely noticeable. 
Her olive complexion, raven hair, 
and bright dark eyes, gave me the 
idea that she was Spanish, more 
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especially as her hair was parted 
at the side. She was evidently 
looking for some one, 

“Qan I do anything for you, 
mademoiselle?” I asked, rising, 

** No, thank you,” she answered, 
in a sharp, brusque manner ; and 
giving me a haughty stare, she 
disappeared. 

“Ma foi/” I exclaimed, “ what 
a lovely girl!” 

“Yes, she’s a comely lass,” said 
Duncan. 

“Don’t you know who that is?” 
said Gartier, a lieutenant in the 
169th Line. 

“No; do you?” 

“Yes ; I'll tell you all about her 
afterwards.” 

“Well, who is she?” I asked, 
as he came and brought his coffee 
to my side when the meal was 
finished. It was too cold of an 
evening to smoke in the courtyard, 
so we used to stay in the salle-a- 
manger. 

“ She’s Lucille Charvet.” 

“What! the girl whose photo- 
graph is all about, and who is 
going to sing to-night for the 
wounded ?” 

‘The very one.” 

“ Let’s be off, then,” I replied, 
“to get a good place.” 

‘You seem pretty hard hit. 
There’s plenty of time. Give me 
a cigarette, and I'll tell you how 
I came to know about her. Her 
real name is Lili Cariac, and she 
was the daughter of a_ banker 
at Marseilles. It was his inten- 
tion that she should marry a dis- 
tant relative of his, enormously 
rich, but old enough to be her 
father. She’s a hot-tempered, pas- 
sionate girl, and the idea did not 
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suit her at all. However, as her 
father threatened to put her in a 
convent, she had to submit. It 
happened that, shortly before her 
marriage was to take place, she 
and her father and sister (for she 
had no mother) went to Biarritz, 
where she made the acquaintance, 
at a ball at the Casino, of a singer 
named Royer. He had no great 
standing in his profession, but 
he was uncommonly handsome. 
Mdlle. Lucille fell desperately in 
love with this deuce of a lady- 
killer, and one fine morning they 
were missing. It happened that, 
two years after they were married, 
Royer was singing one winter at 
Nice. Now Madame Royer was 
very fond of riding, not only be- 
cause she looked charming in a 
habit, but because she was a fine 
horsewoman. It was Carnival- 


time, and one afternoon she and 
her husband were starting for a 
ride, when they came across a pro- 
cession of masqueraders. 


They 
stood to allow them to go by, 
when Royer’s horse was struck by 
some of the confetti. Royer was 
no rider ; he lost all control of the 
beast,—a rakish grey mare, which 
he ought never to have attempted 
to ride: it got the bit in its mouth, 
and dashed down the Avenue de 
la Gare, Lucille vainly trying to 
keep up with it. Suddenly it 
swerved from a plucky gendarme 
who rushed at it to stop it, throw- 
ing poor Royer over its head. To 
the horror of the spectators he lay 
motionless. They picked him up 
and took him to the nearest phar- 
macy. Three days he remained 
unconscious, his loving wife watch- 
ing over him with the tenderest 
care. It was of no avail, and he 
passed away without recognising 
her. It threw a gloom over the 
whole town, as they were both so 
well known and respected. For 
many a month Lucille remained 
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disconsolate ; but, partly on the 
advice of her doctor, who told her 
that work was the best antidote to 
prevent her brooding over her loss, 
and partly through want of money 
—for though herhusband had made 
a good deal, he had never saved,— 
she determined to turn her won- 
derful talents to account, and to 
go on the stage.” 

Gartier’s sad story gave an addi- 
tional charm to Lucille. I had been 
smitten with her beauty, but now 
her helpless, defenceless state ap- 
pealed to my better nature. “No 
wonder she is so cold and distant,” 
I thought. 

“Come,” I said ; “if we are to get 
a good place it’s time we were off.” 

Tours at that period was the 
chief seat of the Legislature, and 
also the headquarters of the Army 
of the Loire, which was then in 
rather an embryo state. The town 
was very full of troops, and of 
course on an occasion when a 
concert was to be given for the 
wounded they patronised it in 
great numbers. 

As soon as Lucille appeared on 
the stage she was greeted with a 
perfect roar of applause. She 
took this as a matter of course, 
and seemed glad when she was 
able to commence her song, which 
was out of Offenbach’s “Grande 
Duchesse.” Had any one else 
treated the audience in the same 
nonchalant manner, it would have 
resulted differently ; but every 
one knew that the beautiful girl 
before them had sold her jewels 
and trinkets for the benefit of the 
wounded, and that she had been 
the means of drawing thousands 
of francs into the fund. All her 
songs were encored, but she did 
not trouble to sing them again. 

When I got back to the hotel 
that evening I learned that she 
occupied a room on the floor above 
me. During the next fortnight I 
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sometimes met her on the stairs, 
but I never had the opportunity 
of speaking to her. I consoled 
myself, however, with the know- 
ledge that nobody else had, ex- 
cepting the landlord, who was a 
respectable, quiet man, with a 
family. Night after night I used 
to rack my brain, thinking what 
excuse I could invent to make the 
acquaintance of this mysterious 
siren. 

Being an artist, I was accus- 
tomed to paint backgrounds for 
my pictures in the summer and 
autumn, and then put in the figures 
when I got back to Paris; so that 
I had a number of canvasses in 
my room which only wanted the 
figures to make them complete. I 
had recently been reading Prosper 
Merimée’s ‘Carmen,’ a book much 
popularised since by Bizet’s opera. 
I was so fascinated by it that I 
resolved to paint a scene out of it. 
I had finished the background —the 
figures only were wanting. I was 
tossing restlessly about one night, 
thinking of the beautiful girl up- 
stairs, when an idea occurred to 
me, “Why,” I said to myself, 
“should I not give the picture 
of ‘Carmen’ to the bazaar that 
the Mayor is getting up for the 
wounded? Perchance in that case 
Mdlle. Lucille would sit as my 
model.” 

No one ever longed for the 
hours to pass more than I did. I 
heard the cathedral clock strike 
three, four, five; then the réveillé 
sounded in the barracks ; then the 
faint glimmer of the dawn gradu- 
ally lighted the chamber, the 
cocks commenced crowing in the 
yard below ; then the drums beat 
as the troops went to morning 
exercise; then at eight I heard 
them as they came back again. 
Still I knew it was no good my 
getting up, as Mdile. Lucille never 
rose till nearly mid-day. I have 
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as much sang/roid as most men, 
but I confess, as the time ap. 
proached to put my plan into exe. 
cution, I began to feel uncommon] 
nervous; and had I not told Dun- 
can what I was going to do, I 
should have given it up. 

It was with trembling knees that 
I went up-stairs with my canvas 
under my arm. I knocked. 

“'Who’s there?” said a_ soft 
musical voice. 

“Henry Dalton,” I answered, 
“an artist who lives on the floor 
below.” 

All this time Duncan, who had 
a dry sense of humour, was grin- 
ning at the bottom of the stairs, 
“She'll send you down rather 
quicker than you go up,” had been 
his comforting remark when I had 
mentioned the idea to him. 

“ What do you want?” 

* T want to ask you about a pic- 
ture I am doing for the wounded,” 





I replied. 
“You're d d artful,” said a 
voice at the bottom of the stairs. 
“ Entrez.” 
I entered. Dressed simply in 


white, with a mauve belt with a 
rose in it—her beautiful dark hair 
parted at the side a 7 Espagnole— 
she looked to me more lovely than 
I had ever seen her. She was 
seated in an easy-chair with her 
déjetmer beside her, reading a 
newspaper. 

I explained matters to her. I 
told her that, although English, I 
had the greatest regard for the 
French nation; I admired the 
gallant way they continued the 
unequal struggle with their in- 
vaders, and I waxed so eloquent 
on the bravery they had shown 
that her bright eyes kindled with 
pleasure, and she fell completely 
into the trap. She entered readily 
into the scheme. I gave her the 
book. 

“T’ll let you know to-morrow,” 
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she said, “‘at what time I will see 
ou.” 

Satisfied with this beginning, I 
descended. 

“T was delighted with the book ; 
I was so interested that I read the 
whole of it at once,” she said the 
next morning. “I am afraid I 
have got you to come rather early, 
but I am quite anxious to begin. 
Look here,’’ she continued, stooping 
over a large box,—“‘look at that 
mantilla, look at that sash ; I shall 
be ready by the time you have got 
your materials.” 

I was quite astonished by her 
enthusiasm ; I began to feel rather 
a hypocrite. However, I thought, 
“all’s fair in love and war,” and as 
Ovid says, “‘ Militiz species amor 
est ;” so I did not let it trouble me. 

When I came up she was com- 
pletely metamorphosed. A more 
perfect and beautiful “‘ Carmen ” it 
would be impossible to imagine. 
The mantilla, the white stockings, 
the short petticoats, the thoroughly 
Spanish towt ensemble, showed off 
the fine symmetry of her figure. 
It was a wet day, and the light in 
her little room, or rather garret, 
was so bad that we were obliged 
to go out on the landing. 

In the picture “Carmen” was 
represented leaning against a tree 
waiting for the smugglers, who are 
seen approaching in the distance 
with their mules. 

‘‘There,” she said, as she leant 
against the wall with one hand on 
her hip, while with the other she 
lightly played with the dagger half 
concealed in her sash; “I think 
this is an easy natural pose, and I 
can stand like this for hours.” 

She was as good as her word: 
till her déjedner appeared she 
hardly moved once. She insisted 
on my sharing it with her, which, 
it may easily be imagined, I was 
not loath to do. When it was 
finished I -went on painting till 
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the darkness obliged me to desist. 
She did not sit, or in this case 
stand, so long every day, but I 
was enabled to finish the picture 
in about a week. My fair model 
and I were equally pleased with 
it. 

‘You have done this,” she said, 
“to please me. Now, if you like, I 
will sit to please you.” Accord- 
ingly she sat as the daughter of an 
innkeeper in a picture I had nearly 
finished. 

It represented a couple of officers 
of Hussars waiting for their horses 
to be brought round ; in the mean- 
while they were passing the time 
very agreeably flirting with the 
innkeepers daughter, who was 
seated on the corner of a table 
in front of the old wayside inn. 

“T perfectly understand,” said 
Mdlle. Lucille, as I explained it to 
her; “and that fellow who is 
chucking me under the chin is 
under the impression he will get 
a kiss for his trouble.” 

Yes.” 

“Well,” she added, naively, “I 
think you made a mistake in put- 
ting her old father looking out of 
the window !” 

This little mistake had not oc- 
curred to me. “ You're right,” [ 
said, with a laugh; “but I can 
easily rub him out.” 

Being constantly in the company 
of this singular, wayward, capri- 
cious girl, I could not help falling 
more deeply in love with her from 
day to day ; though up to this time 
she had been extraordinarily re- 
served, not to say haughty. But 
now she was getting far more 
friendly: she commenced to ask 
me questions about my native 
country and my life in Paris. She 
surprised me one morning by say- 
ing, “I am going to sing regularly 
at the Alcazar: I want money, 
and they have offered 250 francs 
a-week.” 
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The Alcazar was a kind of café 
chantant, and I was rather sur- 
prised at her accepting such an 
engagement. I did not hesitate 
to tell her that I thought she was 
wasting her wonderful talents. 

“Oh,” she laughed, “it’s only 
till the war is over.” 

“Of course,” I answered, with 
a sigh; “then you will return to 
Bordeaux and Lyons to be féted 
from one week’s end to the other, 
and finally marry a millionaire, 
and forget about the poor devil 
of an artist who painted you at 
Tours.” 

“No, I shan’t,” she answered ; 
“and as regards marrying a mii- 
lionaire, you may be sure I shall 
not marry any one who has not 
fought for his country, and who 
has not tried to drive these hate- 
ful Prussians out of our fatherland. 
I tell you this,” she added, her 
bright eyes flashing with excite- 
ment, “‘the man who will win me 
must fight for me, and he who 
fights for me must fight for La 
belle France.” 

There was such a look of min- 
gled fire and tenderness in her 
eyes as she said this that I sprang 
up. ‘Mademoiselle, no one is 
more ready to fight or die for you 
than I am, if there is a chance of 
my earning your love. If I volun- 
teer to-morrow, and if I ever come 
back, will you marry me?” 

She was seated on the window- 
sill; she did not withdraw the hand 
which I had seized, but pouting 
her pretty lips, she answered 
gently — 

“ Perhaps I might.” 

“ Very well,” I returned, “that’s 
enough; I’ll go to the barracks and 
see my friend Lavallette. May I 
seal the contract with a kiss?” 

“Well, if you like, just one,” 
she answered demurely, holding 
her head down a little. 

“Oh, it’s no trouble to give 
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half-a-dozen,” I answered—and I 
did. 

That very afternoon I saw 
Lavallette, whom I knew very 
well. 

“You want to join the Mobiles? 
Why, you're English, my friend, 
I don’t understand this at all; 
there must be some woman at the 
bottom of it.” 

** Perhaps there is,” I answered, 

“Tn that case a fellow is not 
responsible for his own actions, 
However, I will see the command- 
ant about it. I should like to 
have a few more recruits of your 
physique.” 

My friend Duncan simply gave 
me credit for being out of my 
senses when I told him of my 
resolution ; but Gartier, Vernault, 
Rol, and other officers whom I 
knew, were loud in their praise, 
and drank my health with great 
enthusiasm at table @héte. Most 
of them, however, strongly advised 
me to join some band of franc- 
tireurs; but there were several 
reasons against this. In the first 
place, when I had paid my hotel 
bill I had very little money left; 
and besides, most of the companies 
of francs-tireurs were got up by 
country gentlemen at their own ex- 
pense, and were chiefly composed 
of their tenants, gamekeepers, dc., 
and I was too proud to accept any 
position of that sort. 

“T think I can manage it,” said 
Lavallette to me the next morn- 
ing. ‘“ You must come with me to 
the Mairie, and we will soon make 
a Frenchman of you; but let me 
tell you beforehand, it’s no child’s 

lay.” 

“T know that,” I answered. 

Accordingly we went to the 
Mairie, where I signed a number 
of papers. I was then told to re- 
port myself at the headquarters of 
the 30th Mobiles of the Loire that 
afternoon. 
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“JT need not remind you, my 
dear fellow,” said Lavallette as we 
returned home, “ that from hence- 
forth we shall be no longer equals.” 

“Of course not,” I answered ; 
“J am fully aware of that: if I 
am in your company—and I hope 
T shall be—I shall have to brush 

our clothes, &c.” 
“T will try and get you in my 
company if I can,” he said ; and 
much to my delight, he was able to 
do so. 
From that time for the next 
month my life was hardly worth 
living. Before leaving England 
two years previously I had been 
in the Volunteers, so that I knew 
something about drill and how to 
handle a rifle. The old sergeant 
who had charge of the recruits 
quickly found that out, but for all 
that I was not let off in the least. 
Drill in the morning almost before 
daybreak, drill at noon, drill at 
night, varied by fatigue duties, 
which, if anything, were worse. 
Only on Sunday, or once or 
twice a-week, could I find time to 
see Lucille. It was impossible for 
me to make any appointments, as 
the time was not my own. How- 
ever, one evening I found time to 
call at the hotel. 
“Tve got such grand news to 
tell you,” she said, as she kissed 
me. “ We will dine at the café 
near the bridge, where it is quiet- 
er, and I will tell you all about 
it. You know that picture you 
did of me? Well, I’ve sold it for 
£16 ; here’s the money,” and at the 
same time she placed four 100- 
franc notes in my hand. 
I was very hard up at that time, 
so much so that I was thinking of 
pawning my gold watch that my 
aunt had given me. This was a 
«regular godsend, and when I had 

finished thanking her I said, “ You 
will let me buy you a little pres- 
ent, won’t you?” 


**Not unless you will promise 
not to give more than 25 francs 
for it.” 

“Very well,” I answered, and 
the next day I bought her a locket 
for that amount. It was a beggarly 
present, but I knew her too well 
to have got her anything better: 
if I had disobeyed her, she would 
probably have thrown it away. 
That evening, having a little time, 
I went with her to the Alcazar, 
but had to leave long before the 
performance was over, so as to be 
into barracks. 

It was about a week after this 
that we received orders to go to 
the front to form part of the 16th 
Army Corps under Chanzy, who 
at that time was beginning to 
make that reputation which 
stamped him, on the French side, 
as the most successful general of 
the war. As we received only 
one day’s notice, my last and only 
chance of seeing Lucille would be 
that evening, even if my duties 
did not prevent it altogether. 
However, about eight o’clock I 
managed to get away. I hastened 
to the Alcazar. The man at the 
stage-door knew me, as he had 
often seen me with Lucille. He 
demurred somewhat to my enter- 
ing, but a 5-franc piece had the 
desired effect. The caporal was 
sounding. I knew I must be back 
by half-past eight, and it was some 
little distance to the barracks. I 
knocked loudly at her door. 

“Come in,” said a voice. 

Lucille was in a pink dress with 
black lace over it. In her raven 
hair was a red rose. Her guitar 
was in a corner; she was going to 
sing some Spanish song. She was 
just glancing at a piece of music 
as I entered. I saw all this in 
a moment. There was a look of 
great surprise on her beautiful 
face as she looked up. 

“ Henri!” 
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“Lucille!” I cried, ‘‘I have no 
time ; we are off to-morrow early.” 

“To-morrow!” she exclaimed, 
aghast. 

“T have come to say ‘ Good-bye.’ 
You will remember me? You will 
keep your promise?” I said, all in 
one breath. 

At that moment, through the 
thin partition, I could hear the 
shouts and bravos of the audience, 
—a song was just finished. There 
was a knock at the door. 

‘‘Mamzelle, mamzelle,” said the 
voice of the call-boy. 

There was a look of intense love 
and tenderness in her bright, be- 
witching eyes. 

“Good-bye, my darling!” she 
cried, throwing her arms round me, 
and kissing me with all the ardour 
of her passionate Southern nature. 
* Do not fear; I will never forget 
you, and when you come back you 
shall have me for your own.” Then 
after one long clinging kiss, she 
caught up her guitar and hurried 
out, her eyes bright with the tears 
she vainly tried to keep back. 

I followed her up the passage, I 
heard the shouts and clappings that 
greeted her, but I could not stand 
any more: I hurried back to her 
room, so that no one might see my 
emotion. Her things were strewn 
about the tiny den of a place. On 
a table were her little gloves and a 
rose ; I took these and hurried out, 
fearing if I stayed my resolution 
would break down. 

The next morning, ere it was 
light, we commenced our march 
towards Blois. It was bitterly 
cold, and the wind swept in gusts 
over the snowy fields. There were 
not many more than sixty of us 
Mobiles. We were under the com- 
mand of Lavallette and Lieutenant 
Drevet. Most of my comrades were 
good enough sort of fellows: their 
physique would not have compared 
very well with an English regiment 


of that day, for short service wag 
then unknown. Still they were 
animated with a spirit of patriot- 
ism, which made them no mean 
opponents under a general of 
Chanzy’s calibre: the Germans 
themselves admitted this. 

On the march no great order was 
kept. The men went along in a 
slovenly easy manner, many of 
them with their hands in their 
pockets and their rifles slung on 
their backs, smoking and chatting 
as it suited them. 

I think I may say I was very 
popular among them ; for, poor as 
I was, I was very much better off 
than most of them, and having 
laid in a large stock of tobacco, 
which I soon found very incon- 
venient, I was compelled to give 
a great part of it away. This 
brought me an immense number 
of friends. I did not think it 
necessary to tell them that the 
weight of ninety-six rounds of 
ball-cartridges, a heavy cowhide 
knapsack, and accoutrements was 
the chief cause of my generosity. 

Among my comrades there were 
two or three that I should have 
liked under any circumstances, 
especially one named Jacquemart, 
an organist by profession in Bor- 
deaux. He was barely twenty, 
but he was betrothed, as he very 
soon let me know, to a girl in 
Toulouse, and being of a very sen- 
timental disposition, was everlast- 
ingly talking about her. Being in 
love myself, I listened to his rap- 
tures on the beauty of his fiancée 
with rather more complacency 
than some would have done. 
There was another named Bord, 
the editor of a paper at Bayonne. 
He was married and had a family, 
and was continually speculating 


whether he should ever see them * 


again. 
We stayed at Blois nearly a 
week, when we received orders to 
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join the rest of the battalion at 
Beaugency. However, when we 
arrived at the little village of 
Lorges, abutting on the forest of 
Marchenoir, orders came for us to 
march straight for Patay, where 
our battalion had since gone. 

We then learnt that we formed 
part of Bourdillon’s brigade, in- 
cluded in the lst Division under 
Admiral Jauréquiberry, of the 16th 
Corps under Chanzy. That even- 
ing, 29th November, we bivouacked 
in the open with some of the artil- 
lery of the 17th Corps that we had 
fallen in with. Up to this time 
we had heard firing on the extreme 
left, but had not seen anything of 
the enemy, not even an ubiquitous 
Uhlan. We were destined, how- 
ever, very soon to receive our bap- 
tism of fire. 

The next morning we fell in 
with our own battalion near the 
village of Orgéres: they had been 
marching all night, and seemed 
very worn out, not to say de- 
moralised. The company to which 
I found myself appointed was com- 
manded, I was glad to find, by 
Lavallette, and formed part of the 
avant-garde. We received orders 
to hold the village of Tournosis. 
Our battalion was under Com- 
mandant Leroy, and as he wished 
to see Lavallette about the Mobiles 
he brought with him from Tours, 
our company for the time being was 
under a young lieutenant named 
Beaumoy. 

On our way we came across a 
large convoy of wounded belonging 
to the 17th Corps (then in retreat 
before Von der Tann), which had 
suffered severely in the fighting 
round Chateaudun. The sight of 
these poor fellows, many of whom 
had not had their wounds dressed 
for days, had a very depressing 
effect on our spirits ; in fact I was 
now able to see for myself what I 
had thought ‘all along, that how- 
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ever good a general Chanzy might 
be, our cause was hopeless. I was 
now able to confirm what I had 
heard often enough, that so long 
as fortune favours them, the French 
troops will hold their own with 
any ; but that once let them know 
defeat, and it takes them a long 
time to recover their former dash. 
I noticed that in many of the 
rough jolting country carts that 
contained the wounded, some 
were dead. These had probably 
passed peacefully away, quite un- 
noticed by their groaning comrades. 
The blood trickled through the 
straw, leaving on the frozen road 
a regular trail. After passing the 
wounded we came on an ammuni- 
tion column, and we were warned 
by some chasseurs who were escort- 
ing it that there were Uhlans in 
the district belonging to the divi- 
sion of General Stolberg, one of 
the most dashing of German cav- 
alry officers. 

Owing to the undulating nature 
of the ground it was impossible to 
see far ahead, but we reckoned that 
we were near the village. Bord, 
who was marching beside me, was 
wondering whether we should get 
anything to eat when we reached 
there, when suddenly on our right, 
on the ridge of a slight incline on 
the crest of which there was a 
wood, we saw a Uhlan watch- 
ing us under cover of the trees. 
Perceiving he was discovered,- he 
disappeared. This was the first 
time I had ever seen one of the 
redoubtable horsemen, and my 
spirits rose at the thought of hav- 
ing a brush with them. The lieu- 
tenant, feeling his responsibility, 
ordered the “halt” to be sounded, 
intending to wait for the remainder 
of the battalion to come up; but 
as, after waiting a little time, he 
could see nothing of them, he de- 
cided to push on cautiously. We 
had gone some little distance, and 
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I was thinking, as I often did, of 
Lucille and what she was doing, 
when suddenly came sweeping down 
the road (which took a sharp turn 
to the right about a hundred yards 
infront of us) a squadron of Uhlans. 
Lieutenant Beaumoy, as we after- 
wards learnt, completely lost his 
head, and if he gave any orders, we 
did not hear them. 

There is nothing more trying 
to the nerves, especially of young 
troops, than receiving a charge of 
cavalry, even if there is time to 
prepare for it; but in this case 
there was not, and many, as soon 
as they saw the Uhlans, jumped 
over the ditch at the side of the 
road. We in the front ranks, 
however, knew nothing of this 
till afterwards. 

“Steady, mes enfants / wait for 
them and fire low,” roared Sergeant 
Largemont, a great fair-haired 
Norman, at the side of me. I 
reserved my fire till they were 
about twenty paces off, and then I 
singled out one who seemed com- 
ing straight at me. I hit the 
horse, but the next moment they 
were upon us. I remember parry- 
ing one thrust with my bayonet, 
but the next minute, somehow, I 
don’t know how it happened, I 
found myself in the ditch, and for 
the time half-stunned. 

“Come on!” cried Jacquemart, 
shaking my arm; “they’ve taken 
the lieutenant, and they will be 
back in a moment.” 

The whole squadron had passed 
like a whirlwind. They had now 
pulled up about 200 yards from us. 
They had, however, lost several 
men and horses. 

“Tf we can reach that wood, we 
shall be safe,” said Jacquemart ; 
and to run better, he threw off his 
knapsack, as did also a young lad 
of eighteen whom I had known 
at Tours, Chalot by name, who 
seemed regularly dazed. Being 





very active and strong, I did not 
see the force of throwing mine 
away. 

I followed Jacquemart and the 
other, loading my chassepét as I 
went. Just then some half-a-dozen 
Uhlans jumped the ditch, with 
the intention of cutting us off 
and some others who were nearer 
them, from reaching the wood, 
They succeeded in capturing some, 
Two of the Uhlans came straight 
for us; I took steady aim at the 
foremost, but missed him. Jacque- 
mart was equally unfortunate, 
“ Surrender !” he shouted in Ger- 
man. He was close upon us; I 
could see he was an officer, and 
he had his revolver ready to fire 
as soon as he was near enough. 

“Give me your gun,” I said to 
Chalot, and taking it from him, I 
fired again, 

“Bravo!” shouted Jacquemart 
as the horse stumbled, throwing 
its rider over its head, not ten 
paces from us, where he lay, seem- 
ingly stunned. The other Uhlan, 
seeing this, wheeled off to the left. 
We ran forward. 

“Get up!” cried Chalot, kick- 
ing his prostrate foe in the ribs. 
He looked up vacantly: taking in 
the situation, he rose, giving me 
his revolver. I then saw his arm 
was broken. 

Taking him with us, we quickly 
reached the wood. We found that 
we had lost six men, and that a 
dozen had been taken prisoners, 
including the lieutenant in com- 
mand. We could see them taking 
our men off, but it was impossible 
for us to fire on them, as our own 
men were in the middle of them. 
All this happened in a much short- 
er time than it takes to describe. 
Sergeant Largemont now took com- 
mand, and we marched back, and 
in about an hour met our battalion, 
and then we found that through 
the stupidity of the lieutenant we 
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had got too far in advance, and 
taken the wrong road. However, 
about three o’clock in the after- 
noon we took possession of the 
village without meeting any oppo- 
sition. 

That evening, as I was going on 

ard, a comrade told me that a 
franc-tireur had been inquiring 
for me. “A franc-tireur!” I ex- 
claimed; “ I don’t think it can be 
for me.” 

“His name is Jacques Morot ; 
he has only just arrived with about 
twenty of them: they have brought 
in about half-a-dozen prisoners. 
He said he wanted to see you par- 
ticularly: he’s a very good-looking 
young fellow, slightly built, very 
dark eyes, and olive complexion.” 

The corporal came round, and 
wondering who it could possibly 
be, I started off with the picket. 
It was a bitterly cold night that 
30th November. The moon was 
not strong, but the sky was clear 
and the stars shone brightly. Me- 
chanically I stamped up and down, 
partly to keep myself warm, and 
partly to keep myself from going 
to sleep: for nearly sixteen hours 
we had been on the march. In 
the woods on the opposite side of 
the valley all was dark and quiet; 
yet we had seen Uhlans on the 
outskirts only a few hours before, 
though, as we had no cavalry to 
spare, no reconnaissance had been 
made. Down below on the right 
some village was burning, most 
likely the work of some disap- 
pointed Uhlans. 

My thoughts naturally turned 
to Lucille, and as I heard the 
village clock in the old church 
tower strike the hours, I thought 
of what she was doing. ‘“ Now,” 
I said to myself, “she is going to 
sing, now they are cheering her, 
now she is going back to the hotel, 
now ” but my thoughts were 
rudely interrupted by a sharp 





crackling fire on my right, which, 
however, soon ceased, and was 
probably a false alarm of some of 
our conscripts, who fancied that 
every moving object in the dark- 
ness must be a Prussian. 

It was getting on towards mid- 
night when I saw a _ chasseur 
making in hot haste for the head- 
quarters of our brigade. I feared 
that perhaps we should have to 
commence our march again that 
night, but soon after the picket 
came round to relieve me, and then 
I learnt that the 39th Foot and the 
20th Regiment of Artillery were 
to march at daybreak, so that we 
should be in the rear. So long as 
we didn’t march then, I did not 
care: I threw myself down on the 
straw, getting as close to the fire 
as I safely could, and slept as 
only those who have marched 
eight leagues on heavy ground 
can sleep. 


The morning of the 1st Decem- © 


ber broke clear and cold over the 
snow-covered landscape. The sun 
shone brightly, and the ground was 
frozen hard. The 39th were already 
gone, and the artillery were rum- 
bling along over the road, when 
we received orders to follow them 
towards Guillonville and Gommiers, 
which we learnt had been captured 
by the advance-guard of the Duke 
of Mecklenburg, chiefly composed 
of Von der Tann’s Bavarians. The 
artillery had been gone some time, 
but as we were able to go over 
the fields it was probable that we 
should arrive about the same time, 
As we were about to start, General 
Chanzy and his staff trotted by. 
He hardly returned our salute, as 
he was in deep conversation with 
Admiral Jauréquiberry, who rode 
a little in advance with him. 
Sergeant Largemont pointed me 
out General Michel, who had the 
chief command of the cavalry of 
the division; General Bourdillon, 
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who commanded our brigade ; and 
some others whose names I forget. 
I was glad to have the opportun- 
ity of seeing Chanzy, as I never 
had the chance again. I can see 
him now, with the fur collar of his 
coat turned up to his ears, and the 
worn thoughtful look on his clear- 
cut features. 

It was noon ere we arrived 
opposite the villages, but between 
us and them there was another 
village named Muzelles, consisting 
of a small street with a church at 
the end of it; and it was into 
these houses that our artillery had 
commenced to send shell after shell 
preparatory to our attack on it. 

We halted under cover of a wood, 
from whence we could watch our 
gunners through the smoke. We 
had been there about twenty min- 
utes when an aide-de-camp arrived ; 
then we fell in, and marched well 
under cover of the wood to the 
right, where we met the 39th. We 
then learnt that they were to lead 
the attack on the village, so we 
formed up in their rear. We 
issued from the wood, the com- 
mandant a little in advance, the 
captains in front of their com- 
panies, the subalterns at the sides. 

The roar of the guns was now 
terrific, to which was added the 
continuous, even growl of the mit- 
railleuse, which had just been got 
into position. 

The drums beat the pas-de-charge, 
and we advanced at the double. 
For the first time in my life I was 
under fire ; and for myself, I was so 
carried away by excitement that I 
almost forgot the danger. There 
was no doubt we had got a tough 
affair in front of us, for the village 
was strongly held, every wall was 
loopholed, and every window occu- 
pied. Our men began to fall rather 
fast. Among the very first was 
poor Ohalot ; but whether he was 





mortally wounded I do not know, 
anyway I never saw him again, 

Up to this time we had followed 
the 39th, but when we got within 
300 metres of the village we made 
a detour to the right, the 39th 
keeping straight on. We were to 
attack the houses in the rear, A 
hollow in the ground rather fay- 
oured us, and we got into the 
gardens at the back of the houses 
before we were under fire again; 
but then it was terribly severe, 

“ Allons, mes enfants/” cried 
Lavallette ; ‘show the devils what 
you're made of: if we can’t get in 
we will burn them out!” 

Several men seized some fagots 
for this purpose. Suddenly I saw 


>a ladder. 


** Ram the door in with this, my 
boys!” I cried. 

Bord and several others seized it, 
and using it as a ram, we charged 
the door, which at the first shock 
was smashed in. 

I was the first to enter; a 
bullet, fired from the top of the 
stairs, passed through my knap- 
sack. I did not know it at the 
time, but I found it afterwards 
embedded in a leather note-book. 
Before the fellow had time to load 
again, I had hit him, and in an- 
other moment I was at the top of 
the little staircase. A great fair- 
haired giant rushed at me with his 
clubbed rifle; I parried the blow 
with my own, and then closed with 
him : we remained locked together, 
each trying to hurl the other down 
the stairs. I felt I was gradually 
losing ground, when, at the very 
instant I thought I was falling, 
there was a most tremendous crash, 
followed by a terrific explosion 
that shook the little house to its 
very foundations. A shell had 
burst in the front room, which 
was full of their men, who were 
firing on our troops in the street 
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below from the windows. These 
came rushing out on the land- 
ing, and in the confusion my ad- 
versary and I fell from the top 
to the bottom of the stairs. For 
some moments I was stunned, but 
when I came to my senses I found 
myself lying in a pool of blood from 
the body of the Bavarian, who was 
lying quite dead beside me, having 
been bayoneted by some of those 
who had followed me in. I got up 
and went up-stairs, where we found 
four Germans on the landing hold- 
ing their guns reversed, a sign of 
surrender. Sergeant Largemont 
took their arms from them, and 
ordered some of our men to guard 
them. I went into the front room. 
In the ceiling and in one corner 
of the floor were immense holes 
caused by the shell. The walls were 
blackened, the door hung on one 
hinge, on the floor lay the body of 
aGerman. The poor fellow’s head 
was completely blown away, the 
brains being spattered on the wall. 
A month ago these sights would 
have made me ill, but in war men 
soon become little better than 
brutes. 

Fighting was still going on 
fiercely in the street below. Ser- 
geant Largemont, Bord, and my- 
self commenced firing from the 
window—that had been barricaded 
with some bedding and a board 
across—at those in the opposite 
houses, and those in their turn 
were firing at our men in the 
street, who were trying to force 
their way into the houses. It 
was not till we had hit three of 
them that they noticed where the 
shots came from. 

Suddenly poor Bord fell like a 
bullock under the axe. I heard 
the “ping” of the bullet as it 
whizzed by my ear. I stooped 
down over him; even at that 
moment I could not help thinking 
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of his wife and family, of whom he 
was always talking. 

“Where are you hit?” I asked. 

But no answer came. The pulse 
had stopped, and then I saw some 
blood on his neck. The ball had 
entered just over the right ear, 
leaving a small round hole hardly 
large enough to insert the little 
finger. 

Apart from the houses opposite, 
which still held out, the village 
was now in our possession, and as 
we found it impossible to take 
them, our men set fire to the 
neighbouring ones, which had the 
desired effect. 

“Come down now,” said the 
sergeant. I followed him, after 
having first helped myself to some 
of poor Bord’s cartridges. 

The German prisoners—who, by 
the way, were all more or less 
badly wounded by the shell—were 
grouped together at the bottom of 
the stairs, and were being ques- 
tioned by the lieutenant, whose 
knowledge of the language seemed 
very limited, so that I fear he did 
not learn much. 

As I passed through the garden 
I heard a groan from behind a 
shrub close to the wall, and to my 
horror whom should I see but 
Lavallette on the ground leaning 
against it. He had evidently 
been hit as he was climbing over 
it. I had a little cognac in a 
flask, and stooped down and gave 
him some, pouring it down his 
throat with difficulty, as he was 
quite unconscious. The spirit, 
however, revived him for a mo- 
ment, and he looked up and re- 
cognised me. His lips moved 
faintly. ‘It’s all over with me, 
mon ami/” he murmured, and 
then with a convulsive tremor fell 
back dead. It was as much as I 
could do to restrain my tears. 
Seeing Jacquemart, I called him, 
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and with his help and another’s we 
carried the body into a cart-shed 
near, where we laid it beside a 
dozen others. I was turning away 
sick at heart when I heard a 
familiar voice, a voice which made 
me think I was dreaming — 
“Henri! Henri!” The next 
moment I felt a light tap on my 
shoulder. I turned round: it was 
Lucille in the uniform of a franc- 
tireur of the Loire ! 

“0 ciel/” I exclaimed, “is it 
you, Lu ” her little hand was 
on my mouth. 

“How are you? What a time 
’tis since I have seen you! You 
remember me—Jacques Morot?” 

I looked at her with mingled 
love and anger. 

“ Ma fot/ what new freak is 
this? O Lucille, how could you 
be so rash, so foolish ?” 

“Shall I tell you?” she an- 
swered, blushing and holding down 
her head. 

“Yes,” 

“T have done it because—be- 
cause I love you—I did not know 
how much till you were gone; and 
then—oh, I felt so wretched !” 

It was with difficulty that I re- 
strained myself from taking her 
up and smothering her with kisses. 

*O my darling !” I said, “ much 
as I love you, I wish you had 
never come.” 

Just then the bugle sounded. 

“T must go,” I said. 

“You see,” she laughed, point- 
ing to the galons on her sleeve, 
“T’m a sergeant ; I'll tell you all 
about it afterwards. My own men 
have not the slightest idea who I 
am, but some of yours might re- 
cognise me, so aw revoir for the 
present.” 

The next moment she was 
gone. To me it all seemed like 
a dream. 

In the adjoining field I saw our 
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commandant on his black horse 
talking to General Bourdillon, 
surrounded by his ¢tats-major, 
As we formed up into companies 
it became apparent how many we 
had lost. Ours barely numbered 
seventy. We commenced to march, 
and when we had gone 300 or 400 
metres, we halted and took up a 
position behind a low stone wall, 
The village of Muzelles was now 
on our left flank, and somewhat in 
the rear was Patay. The Germans 
were in a wood about 1000 metres 
off. They held, however, a large 
farm about 600 metres from us, 
which we thought we were going 
to attack. The village of Ter- 
miniers was on our right flank. 
“Are we going to wait for 
them?” I heard a lieutenant of 
another company ask a captain. 
“Yes; we shall wait for them 
here, if there are any of us left to 
wait,” was the answer, and a very 
comforting one too, I thought. 
Lucille and about a dozen francs- 
tireurs had kept upon our left. 
Any of our men who had any- 
thing to eat took the present 
opportunity. I had a little bis- 
cuit, so I kept that for Lucille, 
thinking she might not have any. 
Our company was luckily on the 
left of the battalion, so I was soon 
able to get to her. She was laugh- 
ing with some of her comrades, 
When I came up she introduced 
me without the slightest hesitation 
as an old schoolfellow whom she 
had not seen for years. To me it 
seemed quite astounding that any 
one could not tell that that hand- 
some, bright-eyed young fellow was 
a girl, “Jacques Morot” was 
evidently a great favourite, but 
at last he found an opportunity 
of talking apart with me. 
“T have brought you some bis- 
cuit, ma chérie,” I said; ‘it is not 
much, but it is all I’ve got.” 
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“O my dear Henri,” she laughed, 
“T’ve got something better than 
that—look here,” and she took 
from her haversack part of a 
tongue, and a German sausage 
frozen as hard asa brick. “We 
took these from some German 
prisoners yesterday. Now,” she 
continued, placing her little gun 
against the wall—“‘now we can 
eat in peace, and I will tell you 
how I came here.” 

“Don’t talk so loud, dearest,” I 
said. 

“You're right,” she answered, 
sotto voce. ‘* Well, you know, when 
you left I felt so wretched, and I 
felt so sure that you would be 
killed, that I did not know what 
to do with myself. At last I de- 
termined to go as a franc-tireur ; 
so the week after you left I went 
and bought a carbine, an English 
one—a very good one too, as I 
found out yesterday ; I cut off my 
hair, and [ put on this uniform, 
which suits me very well, doesn’t 
it?” 

“ Anything would,” I answered, 
taking her hand. ; 

“Well,” she continued, cutting 
up the tongue and eating the bis- 
cuit with evident relish, “I put 
on a large cloak with a hood, and 
went one night to Blois by rail, 
where I enlisted. They wanted 
to know my name; but I told 
them that was my affair—I had 
come to fight for France. They 
think now, because I speak Spanish 
so fluently, that the name I finally 
gave, Jacques Morot, is a nom de 
guerre, and that I am a Spanish 
nobleman. They wished to make 


me a lieutenant ; but a commission 
was not to my taste—though they 
call me ‘Je petit comte. 

“Ma fo,” I roared, “that is 
very good ;” and we both laughed 
so loud that everybody looked at 
us, 


>” 
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I took up her little gun, which 
was a beautiful weapon of English 
make. 

“ Does it kick much ?” I asked. 

* Not much ; I put some wad- 
ding in my dress—I mean,” she 
laughed, ‘‘in my coat,” 

** Ah, Jacques Morot, you are as 
clever as you are beautiful !” 

All this time the fighting con- 
tinued as fiercely as ever on our 
extreme left, but we privates knew 
nothing of what was going on: 
some said that our centre was 
broken, and that the flank of our 
division had been driven in; but 
this was mere conjecture. As for 
me, I thought of nothing but the 
beautiful girl beside me contented- 
ly munching a hard biscuit. 

The commandant’s horse was 
being led up and down, he mean- 
while smoking a cigarette, while 
he looked at a large plan which 
another officer was holding. 

Suddenly there was a flash on a 
hill about 1500 metres from us, a 
dull report, a whizzing, shrieking 
noise in the air, as a shell passed 
over our heads and burst in an 
orchard about 100 metres in our 
rear. It is a peculiarity of a shell 
that, though one may hear it com- 
ing, it is impossible to know where 
it will fall—it may be at your feet, 
or 500 metres to the rear. 

“This is the beginning of the 
game,” remarked a corporal of my 
company. 

“ Sacré blew! they’re getting 
the range a little better,” said 
Lucille, her bright eyes glistening 
with excitement as a shell burst 
about 30 metres from us with a 
fearful explosion—without, how- 
ever, doing any harm, as there was 
the wall between us. 

The commandant had now 
mounted his horse, knowing that 
these shells were probably to cover 
the advance against us. He sat 
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motionless some little time, scan- 
ning the woods opposite with his 
field-glasses ; then shutting them 
up with a snap, he put them in 
their case and gave the order to 
“fall in.” Though we could see 
nothing, we took up our position 
behind the wall. 

Lucille was about twelve paces 
from me, and I resolved, as soon 
as ever the attack commenced, to 
get next to her. Just then a shell 
came crashing into the wall not 
ten yards from me: all who could 
threw themselves flat on the ground, 
but two men were killed by it and 
about eight more or less wounded, 
and a large breach was made in the 
wall. 

“ Why the deuce don’t our guns 
begin?” said Sergeant Largemont. 

“ All right,” said another; “there 
they go!” as one of our shells fell 
right through the roof of a barn 
at the side of the farm which was 
half-way between us and the 
wood. 

For some quarter of an hour we 
remained passive while this artil- 
lery duel was being carried on over 
our heads. It appeared to me that 
we were getting the best of it ; for 
although our guns were of smaller 
calibre, and could hardly reach 
theirs, still we succeeded in de- 
molishing, and finally setting fire 
to, the farm. The Germans had 
just commenced to evacuate it, 
when large reinforcements issued 
from the wood. 

“ Now, mes enfants, the fun is 
going to begin,” said the sergeant : 
‘they don’t reckon on that though,” 
and he pointed to a mitrailleuse 
behind the wall on our right, which 
up to that time we had not noticed. 
Our sappers commenced to knock 
down part of the wall just in front 
of it. 

Up to within 500 metres the 
Germans, or rather Bavarians, had 
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advanced in columns, but now 
they broke into open order, and 
at the same time opened fire on us, 
The “rip—ping” of the bullets 
was continuous, but luckily most 
of them went over our heads, 
Then we commenced firing. 

“Steady, mes enfants/” said 
the old commandant behind us, as 
he rode slowly up and down,— 
“steady ; fire low, and aim sure,” 

In spite of the wall many of our 
men were hit, and I turned almost 
faint as I thought of the danger 
Lucille was running. Taking ad- 
vantage of the firing and confusion, 
I left my place and got next to 
her. 

“‘T am certain I have hit three,” 
she said. 

I said nothing, but continued 
firing, bringing down a man almost 
every time. But, for all the heavy 
fire, the Germans continued to 
advance. Then we heard for the 
first time the welcome, mechanical 
growl peculiar to the mitrailleuse, 
An officer on a brown horse, who 
was leading them, was one of the 
first to fall. Still they came on 
till they were not more than a 
hundred metres from us. Above 
the roar of the battle, and even 
growl of the mitrailleuse, could 
be heard the shouts of their offi- 
cers, the piteous cries of the 
wounded, the oaths and curses of 
the men, 

But at last our fire was too 
strong. The mitrailleuse seemed 
to mow them down. They wavered, 
and finally broke. 

“Ah, if we only had some cav- 
alry!” said a franc-tireur, wiping 
the perspiration from his face. 

Who gave the order I know 
not, but with a cry of exultation 
our men scrambled over the wall 
in pursuit. 

“Don’t give the devils time to 
rally, or any quarter either,” said 
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another franc-tireur, who seemed 
more like a fiend than a human 
being—though, as the Prussians 
invariably shot all francs-tireurs, 
there was perhaps some reason for 
his hate. 

I helped Lucille over the wall, 
and followed the others. Every 
now and again some of our men 
would fall, as the Germans turned, 
fired, and retreated again. 

The horse of the commandant 
had been hit, and the poor mad- 
dened beast got the bit in his 
mouth and was tearing wildly to- 
wards me. I succeeded in stop- 
ping it, and hardly waiting for 
the thanks of my commanding 
officer, I hurried after Lucille, 
loading my chassepdt mechanic- 
ally as I went. At that instant 
I felt a sharp sting in my leg 
just above the knee. I was aware 
I was hit, but almost at the very 
same moment, above the noise of 
the firing, I heard a piercing 
shriek. I knew it was Lucille. 
In spite of the excruciating pain, 
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I ran to her, feeling sick with 
apprehension. 

She was on her back, writhing 
on the ground, in her agony tear- 
ing open her coat. 

**O my darling!” I cried, kneel- 
ing down beside her, ‘“ speak, speak, 
where is it?” She tried to speak, 
but the bloody foam on her lips 
showed that the bullet had passed 
through the lungs. With an effort 
she raised herself on her elbow, the 
crimson blood rushed in torrents 
from her mouth, and then with one 
convulsive tremor she fell flat on 
her face, dead, as white and. cold as 
the snow around her. I could not 
realise it. I threw myself on the 
corpse: on her white breast, through 
her open tunic, I saw, tied by a 
piece of brown silk, the little silver 
locket I had given her. 

“Lucille! Lucille!” I cried, 
kissing her marble forehead, 
“speak! speak! it is Henri, your 
own Henri!” But the cold lips did 
not move. 

ANDREW W. ARNOLD. 
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CONTINENTAL YACHTING. 


Tue field of yachting, like that 
of other British sports, is rapidly 
extending. There was a time 
when it was an affair of British 
waters only. After the bolt from 
the blue of the win of the Royal 
Yacht Squadron Cup by the 
America in 1851 at Cowes, how- 
ever,—the result of which has been 
the International races for the 
America Cup, which have done 
more than anything else to popu- 
larise the sport, although they 
may have been unfortunate in 
everything else,—yacht-racing took 
firm hold in America. More re- 
cently still, British cruisers have 
introduced the pastime into Conti- 
nental waters; so that even as 
nowadays you see a man at a 
railway station on the Continent 
with golf-clubs under his arm, 
and do not wonder, so you are 
not surprised to find - English 
yachtsmen matched in any Euro- 
pean seas, and the sport itself, 
under its English name, as famil- 
iar to Continental ears as “ bif- 
steak” and “steeple-chase.” 

The growth of yachting in Ger- 
many, indeed, has not been with- 
out considerable influence on the 
sport in England. For one thing, 
Germany has become a market 
for out-classed British racers. We 
had a brilliant week at Oowes last 


month, in spite of the absence of 
the German Emperor; neverthe. 
less, his visits have done much to 
popularise yacht-racing. And it 
must be remembered that our 
British designers and builders and 
outfitters have benefited greatly by 
German orders, and will continue 
to benefit by them, until these can 
be fulfilled at home. That is not 
now. Small-boat building has de- 
veloped in Germany: Heidtmann’s 
yard on the Alster at Hamburg, 
for example, has turned out some 
first-rate boats capable of compet- 
ing in all respects with those of 
English build ;! but so far the de- 
mand for large yachts has been 
so small that the German builders 
have not had an opportunity of 
gaining experience in their con- 
struction. Of course, America 
too has had some influence on 
German yachting. A one-rater, 
the Bubble, and Baron von Zedt- 
witz’s 20-rater Isolde? (a sister 
ship of Mr Howard Gould’s 
Niagara), are the only direct im- 
portations of recent years. Prince 
Henry of Prussia’s Gudruda, the 
Herreshoff.crack Wenonah, was for 
some time raced on the Clyde by 
Mr H. Allan before being sold to 
Germany. All of these, as is usual 
with Herreshoff-yard craft, are 
fast boats. 





1 The principal building-yard on the Alster, established in 1855, has shown a 


steady increase in its output. 


Of the 75 craft launched from Mr Heidtmann’s 


yard in 1894, 13 were bond fide yachts; in 1895, 12 out of 81 were sailing 
yachts; while this season, previous to the Kiel regattas, 18 sailing yachts had 


been despatched to their various destinations. 


The effect of the Benzon rule 


appears to have been the revival of the old style of boat which was used on the 


Alster in the sixties. 


Thus in 1864 Mr A. Tietgens purchased the Laura, built 


in America three years before, introducing a type which, after three decades, 


has been resuscitated. 


The Schelm, built by Heidtmann for Mr A, Kirsten in 


1865, save for greater strength and heavier build, was almost exactly a coun- 


terpart of the modern small rater. 


2 We regret to learn as we go to press of the unfortunate accident to the Isolde, 
resulting in the death of its owner, Baron von Zedtwitz, whose loss will be greatly 


lamented by all yachtsmen. 
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It may be said that fifteen years 
ago yachting was unknown in Ger- 
many. There were owned at Ham- 
burg a few cruising craft of British 
origin; but there was no racing, 
unless we count that of small boats 
on the Alster, and on the network 
of lakes that surround Berlin. In 
1882, however, some German naval 
officers arranged a regatta on the 
fjord of Kiel so successfully that 
the Norddeutscher Regatta Verein 
took up the idea, and offered 

rizes for annual competition in 
the Baltic. This attracted a good 
many foreign yachts, especially 
from Denmark and Sweden; and 
five years later was formed the 
Marine Regatta Verein, out of 
which has developed the Imperial 
Yacht Club. The history of these 
two clubs is the history of yachting 
in Germany. 

The Norddeutscher Regatta V er- 
ein was founded in 1868, primar- 
ily for rowing and sailing regattas 
on the Alster, Hamburg’s pictur- 
esque lake, Later on it established 
fixtures on the Elbe, which re- 
main to this day; and ultimately 
the matches on the Baltic at Kiel, 
and in the Bay of Liibeck at 
Travemiinde, as the principal field 
of operations. The President of 
the club is Mr Adolph Burmester, 
a Hamburg merchant, known to 
all the world—to all the yachting 
world at least—as “Onkel Adolph.” 
The Empress Frederick is the 
club’s patron, and its only honor- 
ary members are Prince Henry 
of Prussia and the Hereditary 
Grand Duke Frederick Augustus 
of Oldenburg. 

The commodore of the Imperial 
Yacht Club is the German Em- 
peror, and Prince Henry is vice- 
commodore. The rapid growth of 


the club is due in great measure to 
the energy of the secretary, Ge- 
heimrath Professor Busley, Pro- 
fessor of Naval Construction at 
the Kaiserliche Marine Akademie 
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at Kiel, how for many years has 
acted as time-keeper and judge at 
the annual regattas. The Imperial 
Yacht Club, being composed chiefly 
of naval officers, has practically an 
unlimited use of torpedo-boats and 
swift-service launches. Further, it 
is domiciled within the building of 
the Akademie on the fjord at Kiel, 
and has at its disposal the lofty 
hall and large balcony, as well as 
the spacious and beautiful grounds, 
of that building. The Norddeut- 
scher Regatta Verein, on the other 
hand, has its picturesque clubhouse 
built on piles on the Alster, where 
there are moorings for a number 
of small yachts, and where the 
affiliated rowing-clubs can lay up 
their boats; and during the Kiel 
regattas it has to make use, for 
banquets and prize distributions, 
of the Hotel Bellevue, situated 
beautifully on the wooded heights 
at the harbour’s mouth. 

The Baltic is an ideal yachting 
ground —for cruising as well as 
for racing. Practically, there are 
no tides to contend with. Ger- 
many’s great naval station, Kiel, 
therefore, has unusually favour- 
able chances of becoming a great 
yachting centre. Its large and- 
sheltered harbour, the wide fjord 
and the open Baltic beyond, with 
plenty of ports for which to run in 
case of dirty weather, would tempt 
the most arrant land - lubber. 
Another great advantage it pos- 
sesses as a yachting centre is its 
proximity to the Danish islands 
and to Sweden, in both of which 
countries the sport is strongly de- 
veloped. Saving in 1894, when 
there was a temporary breach 
owing to some political misunder- 
standing, caused by the expulsion - 
of a troupe of Danish actors from 
Hadersleben, Danish and Swedish 
yachts, well-built, beautifully kept, 
and skilfully handled, have taken 
part in Kiel regattas for many 
years, and have done much to 
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stimulate German owners. It is 
from Copenhagen, too, that the 
formula comes under which Ger- 
man racing yachts are measured 
and rated,—for Mr Alfred Benzon 
is domiciled at Copenhagen, and 
is a distinguished member of the 
Royal Danish Yacht Club. 

For the nautical man, the chief 
object of interest at Kiel is the 
dockyard, by far the most impor- 
tant in Germany. On the north 
side of the harbour are the build- 
ings of the Admiralty, the Naval 
Academy, and the old Schloss, the 
official residence of Prince Henry 
of Prussia, who has quite recently 
purchased Hemmelmack, on the 
fjord of Eckernférde, as a sporting 
estate. In addition to these, there 
is a harbour for the torpedo flotilla, 
consisting of 5 torpedo-destroyers, 
10 large destroyers, 120 first-class, 
and 20 smaller, torpedo-boats. On 
the south side, again, are the Naval 
Depot, used for storing powder and 
shell, and the Imperial Dockyard. 
The latter contains a large build- 
ing basin, with a depth of 30 feet, 
connected with an outer, or fitting- 
out, basin; while adjoining these 
are six dry-docks (two of them in 
course of building), a floating-dock 
and three slips, and a stone quay 
forming a small harbour for tor- 
pedo-boats. The fitting-out basin 
is surrounded by buildings contain- 
ing gear and stores, and the many 
workshops are situate round the 
inner or building basin. On the 
north-western quay there is a crane 
with a lifting capacity of 60 tons, 
which can be supplemented by two 
floating-cranes capable of lifting 
40 tons and 100 tons respectively. 
The floating-dock can take vessels 
up to 3000 tons ; the length of the 
dry-dock varies from 300 feet to 
360 feet. At Wilhelmshaven, near 
the western end of the Baltic Canal, 
is the other great dockyard of Ger- 
many, which has gained consider- 
able strategic importance through 
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the cession of Heligoland to Ger- 
many. Before that, both Kiel and 
Wilhelmshaven were of use merely 
as points of defence; now, and es. 
pecially since the opening of the 
Baltic Canal, they serve as the 
base for offensive operations. The 
light-draught vessels of the German 
navy can pass unmolested from the 
Elbe to Wilhelmshaven, skirting 
the sandbanks which line the coast 
of Hanover and Oldenburg; and 
unless a blockading squadron were 
to include ships of little draught, 
even if Heligoland might be ig- 
nored, a constant communication 
between the two naval stations 
could be maintained. Notwith- 
standing the thoroughness of the 
Teuton, however, the Imperial 
wharf at Kiel has one very seri- 
ous drawback. The harbour at 
that point is too narrow. An 
illustration of the danger resulting 
from this was shown in January 
1892, when the Worth, a first- 
class battleship of 9850 tons, was 
launched. On leaving the ways 
the Worth gathered so much im- 
petus that it was impossible to 
stop her in time, and she shot 
right across the harbour into the 
stone landing-stage on the op- 
posite side, where passengers are 
embarked on the steamers for 
Gaarden. Had not the Wéorth 
had a pointed stern, she would 
certainly have received serious 
damage. 

It was the Emperor’s purchase 
on the Clyde of the renowned 
Thistle, the unsuccessful Scottish 
challenger for the America Cup in 
1887, that gave yachting in Ger- 
many its first great impetus. At 
the same time, Prince Henry of 
Prussia placed an order with Mr 
G. L. Watson for the construction 
of a cruiser-racer of 40-rating, 
which resulted in the Clyde-built 
Irene, so called after its owner's 
consort. For a few seasons this 
yacht —a_ beautifully finished 
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model of which, presented by the 
designer to Princess Henry, is 
presently to be seen at the In- 
ternational Naval Exhibition at 
Kiel—had all her own way in the 
Baltic. In 1894, however, when 
Varuna and Lais hoisted their 
racing flags for the first time in 
German waters, when the Miicke 
made her début, and Admiral the 
Hon. Victor Montagu started his 
40-rater Carina, it became evi- 
dent that Irene was no match for 
these more modern fliers. In 
consequence, she was not entered 
for last year’s matches, and in the 
autumn was sold to Mr Fleming, 
of Glasgow, by whom she has been 
raced once or twice this season in 
handicap matches, against cracks 
of bygone days such as Marjorie, 
Sameena, Columbine, Thalia, White 
Slave, May. On regatta days, 
Prince Henry, who is an excellent 
helmsman and takes the keenest 
interest in the technicalities of 
the sport, is generally to be found 
at the tiller of his small 2}-rater 
Gudruda, which in British waters, 
under Mr Henry Allan’s flag, and 
known as the Wenonah, carried 
everything before her. She is, 
indeed, a slippery little craft, de- 
signed and built by the Messrs 
Herreshoff at Rhode Island, New 
York, and was the nucleus of a 
class of 24-raters on the Baltic 
which since has developed into a 
small fleet of racers such as even 
the Solent or the Clyde might be 
proud of. Of these yachts of 5 
“sail-units,” Gudruda’s most for- 
midable rival is Mr Bichel’s Swan- 
hild, built last year from the lines 
of the Prince’s boat. In the re- 
cent regattas, there was a daily 
duel between the two evenly 
matched and equally skilfully 
handled craft. 

To return to the Thistle, renamed 
the Meteor when purchased by the 
Emperor.* Shortly before the 
launch of the Emperor’s present 














yacht, Meteor II., she was handed 
over to Admiral Thomsen, in com- 
mand of the naval station on the 
Baltic, in order to be used as a 
training-ship for yacht hands. At 
the British yachting centres there 
exists a distinctive class of yacht- 
sailors, who have followed the same 
occupation for generations back ; 
but in Germany, where the sport 
is still in its infancy, the produc- 
tion of a similar class is an import- 
ant problem which will be helped 
far towards solution by such a 
scheme as the Emperor has started 
with the old Meteor (now known 
as the Comet). In the spring of 
last year another smaller racer 
was constructed for his Imperial 
Majesty at Kiel, from designs by 
Mr G. L. Watson. This craft, the 
Vineta, which under the old Y.R.A. 
measurement ranks as a 20-rater, is 
of composite build, and was intend- 
ed to compete with what was known 
on the Solent as the “ titled ” class, 
—the late Prince Henry of Batten- 
berg’s Asphodel, Lord Dunraven’s 
Audrey, Prince Batthyany-Stratt- 
mann’s Stephanie, Lord Lonsdale’s 
Eucharis, Lord Dudley’s Inyoni, 
and several others. Unfortunately, 
owing it may be to a too light con- 
struction, the pretty little yacht, in 
one of her first races, was severely 
strained in the short, choppy seas 
of the “Stollergrund,” a bank at 
the mouth of the fjord of Kiel, 
and no subsequent patching seemed 
to do her any good. Under the 
command of “ Oaptain-Lieutenant” 
Arenhold, a retired naval officer, 
and, by the way, a very successful 
marine painter, the Vineta was 
entered and raced most pluckily 
in the regattas on the Solent, but 
without success. On the advent 
of Meteor II. the Emperor pre- 
sented the Vineta to his brother- 
in-law, Prince Ferdinand of Schles- 
wig-Holstein Gliicksburg, who be- 
fore then had raced a smaller craft, 
the Calma, and under his flag she 
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was entered at the recent regattas 

on the Baltic; but against so for- 

midable an opponent as Baron von 

Zedtwitz’s Herreshoff-built Isolde, 

to which, moreover, she had to 

concede time, she never had the 
host of a chance. 

The Hertha, Ellen, and Eliza- 
beth, each of 30°5 “ sail-units,” are 
a well-matched trio which owe 
their origin to the Emperor’s in- 
fluence. For the encouragement 
of the sport, he offered an annual 
money-prize, varying with the size 
of the successful vessel, for a craft 
from the board of a German de- 
signer, built with German mate- 
rial, and manned by a German 
crew. The first practical outcome 
was the formation of a syndicate 
of members of the Imperial Yacht 
Club at Kiel, who built the Kom- 
modore in accordance with these 
conditions, and won the prize. At 
the end of her first season the 
Kommodore was bought by the 
Grand Duke of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin, who previously had 
owned yachts on the Riviera, 
where he keeps the 20-rater Aran- 
ella (née Asphodel), formerly the 
property of the late Prince Henry 
of Battenberg. The second yacht 
built by this syndicate was the 
Hertha; but she was not a suc- 
cess in her first season, although 
she pulled up wonderfully at the 
late regattas. The Ellen was 
built on the Clyde for Count 
Douglas, a personal friend of the 
Emperor, who keeps his yacht in 
a little natural haven on his pro- 
perty on the island of Riigen in 
the Baltic. Count Douglas, who 
claims descent from the Black 
Douglas, owns large alkali works 
in Northern Germany, and was 
created a count by the Emperor 
Frederick. The third of the trio, 
the Elizabeth, belongs to Mr 
Robert E. Loesener, a partner of 
the large shipping firm of Robert 
M. Sloman at Hamburg. She was 
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built at Hamburg from the de. 
signs of Mr William Fife, jun, 
to compete with the Vineta, 

It is worthy of note that of the 
four aluminium yachts in exist. 
ence three are due to German en. 
terprise. The Aluminia, belonging 
to Prince zu Wied, is a bond-fide 
cruiser; the Susanne and the 
Luna were built for racing. The 
Susanne is the property of Pro. 
fessor Otzen, Germany’s Sir Gil. 
bert Scott, and Luna was built 
to the order of Mr B. Arons, a 
Berlin banker. It cannot be said 
that the results have been satis. 
factory so far; but it is a healthy 
sign of German yachting that these 
costly experiments —for an alu- 
minium yacht costs almost twice 
as much as a similar craft of 
composite build—were carried out 
entirely in the interests of the 
science of naval construction. 

There can be no doubt that the 
flourishing condition of yachting 
in Germany, and the great activity 
at Kiel, are due in a very great 
measure to the personality of the 
Emperor himself. No one who 
has flown his burgee at Kiel but 
will agree that his Majesty’s frank 
intercourse with yachtsmen during 
the Kiel week has gained for the 
Baltic regattas their present popu- 
larity. The Hohenzollern has her 
moorings directly opposite the Im- 
perial Yacht Club’s headquarters 
at the Akademie, and every yachts- 
man in the harbour is honoured 
with an invitation to a reception 
on board. In Germany the good 
old custom still holds of formally 
distributing the prizes; and the 
Emperor is always present to give 
away those of the Imperial Yacht 
Club, with a friendly nod and 
handshake to each winner, and 
Prince Henry attends in person 
to receive his prize from the hands 
of his Imperial brother, or (in the 
matches arranged by the Nord- 
deutscher Regatta Verein) from 
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those of some lady. To one Eng- 
lishman, at any rate, the Emperor’s 
energy during the Kiel week was 
a revelation. When not racing on 
his own cutter, he was following 
the matches of the smaller classes 
with the keenest interest from the 
deck of his steam-launch. His 
little blue pinnace darted about 
the harbour on incessant visits to 
this yacht and to that. Within 
half an hour of the return of his 
cutter from a day’s race, he was 
out in the garden of the club play- 
ing tennis with Herr von Krupp 
(of Ordnance fame) and some 
ladies of the Court. He hadn’t 
left the tennis-court ten minutes 
before he appeared in the hall of 
the club, in full admiral’s uniform, 
to distribute the prizes to the day’s 
winners. Then he presided at 
dinner, and I have known him 
spend hours in conversation with 
the yachting men of all national- 
ities at the banquets of the Im- 
perial Yacht Club, or at the Bier 
Abende at Kiel, Eckernférde, and 
Travemiinde. He was, in fact, 
indefatigable. I remember that, 
at the last regatta at Kiel, some 
copper came off the Meteor’s rud- 
der, and the cutter was raised in 
a floating-dock for purposes of 
repair. An opportunity such as 
this was not to be missed by the 
Emperor, who got together the 
commanders of the various men-of- 
war in the harbour to view the 
yacht, and personally explained 
the points of her design. 

When the Emperor is racing, 
invitations are issued by his com- 
mand to such members of the 
Cabinet as may happen to be at 
Kiel. Herr von Koscielski, a 
Polish representative in the Reichs- 
tag who has made himself a per- 
sona grata by voting for the 
naval estimates, Herr von Krupp 
of Essen, and Count Douglas are 
among his daily companions. The 
Chevalier de Martino, marine 
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painter to her Majesty the Queen, 
and Mr Hans Bohrdt, from whom 
the Emperor received instruction 
in water-colour drawing, generally 
accompany the Hohenzollern on 
long cruises. Lord Lonsdale and 
Mr Richard Allan act as “ yacht- 
ing advisers” to’ his Majesty. 
The Meteor was constructed and 
raced in British waters under their 
personal supervision, 


So much space has been occu- 
pied with an account of yachting 
in Germany that little room is left 
for a review of the sport in France. 
And, unfortunately, the picture 
there is not so rosy. If not actu- 
ally on the decline, yachting in 
France at least makes little or no 
progress. With the exception of 
a few enthusiasts, no one does 
anything to encourage it. Even 
if, as we hope, the recent schism 
between the Union des Yachts 
frangais and the elder Yacht Club 
de France leads to beneficial re- 
sults, these cannot be felt for some 
time yet. The great aims of the 
U.Y.F. are the encouragement of 
designing and building in France ; 
and it seems possible that these 
may be accomplished, seeing that 
the club has the support of such 
men as the Comte de Chabannes 
la Palice, who is keenly interested 
in the experiments with alu- 
minium in yacht-building; Baron 
Edward de Rothschild, from whom 
M. Chevreux, the French Watson, 
has received an order for a 20- 
tonner, although the Baron’s large 
yawl La Fléche, launched recently, 
was built at Southampton; M. E. 
Billard, Hon. Secretary of the 
Société des Régates du Havre; 
M. L. Pilon, the owner of Luciole 
II., who has just commissioned M. 
Le Marchand of Havre to design 
and build for him a new 20- 
tonner. 

The principal regattas in France, 
of course, are those in the early 
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spring on the Riviera, and they 
are tempting to British owners. 
The wind, it is true, is generally 
disappointing: either it blows a 
violent mistral, upon which yachts 
dare not venture from their snug 
anchorage, or the wind blows not 
at all, and yacht races become 
mere drifting matches. But, on 
the other hand, there is an absence 
of tides, while the magnificent cli- 
mate and the numerous and costly 
prizes offered by the towns on the 
Littoral are sufficiently attractive 
to yacht-owners, who, accordingly, 
while away the time very pleasantly 
in racing in these lovely surround- 
ings at a season when the British 
climate is anything but inviting. 
By the time the Ostend and Havre 
regattas come round, all has 
changed. The season has begun 
in England with the Thames 
matches in the end of May, and 
only a few smaller British cruisers, 
built “for occasional racing,” are 
to be lured from the usual round 
of the regattas on the coast. The 
very poor attendance which we 
had at Havre this year is to be 
explained further by the fact that 
the regatta there was fixed for the 
two days previously to the com- 
mencement of the Cowes week on 
August 3, so that yachts had not 
time to get back to the principal 
event of the home yachting season. 
Mr John Gretton’s Hester did 
indeed race on the first day at 
Havre, where she took first prize, 
but she had to start for home im- 
mediately on finishing the race. 
As in Germany, so in France 
the social side of yachting has 
caught on strongly. Luncheons, 
banquets, and balls follow each 
other with unhealthy haste, — 
functions which, though despised 
by the racing men, seem necessary 
to sustain popular interest in a 
sport, the intricacies of which—as, 
for example, when several classes 





are started at once—are not to be 
understanded of any save an ex- 
pert. We were amused to find at 
Havre, too, the multitude treated 
to a kind of aquatic variety enter- 
tainment — races between pilot- 
cutters, fishing- smacks, lifeboat- 
crews, tub-hunts, and suchlike,— 
for all the world as if we had been 
in Cornwall, This much may be 
said for these diversions, that from 
the artist’s point of view these 
pilot - boats and fishing - smacks, 
with their tanned or dyed sails, 
always more or less patched, and 
their brilliantly coloured hulls, 
produce an effect impossible from 
the immaculate white sails of the 
yachts. And at Havre, if not in 
Cornwall, these entertainments 
have other effects ; for the winner 
is practically forced to fight every 
unsuccessful competitor, and the 
evening is spent in drinking away 
the prize-money in some little 
estaminet on the Grand Quai. 
M. Faure is a native of Havre, 
and the Hon. President of the 
Société des Régates there. At 
the regattas last month he watched 
the matches from the deck of the 
French despatch vessel Ste Barbe ; 
and in the evening Mme. and Madlle. 
Faure accompanied him to the 
regatta ball given at Frascati’s. 
But the President of the French 
Republic does not take an active 
interest in the sport; nor did the 
presence of the ubiquitous Li, who, 
after his round of Kiel, Havre, 
and Cowes, must be rather tired 
of yachting, help to brighten up 
the spirits of the meeting greatly. 
I have accounted for it; and 
yet the absence of Britishers from 
the Havre regattas seems a pity. 
The old town is very quaint and 
interesting, the surroundings most 
picturesque, the bay affords a 
capital racing-course, and to while 
away an off-day there is Trouville 
within easy reach. 
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Or the many unscrupulous, or 
illogical, or unfortunate person- 

es whom history has adorned 
with the conventional label of re- 
probation, scarce one has escaped 
in recent years the process of 
whitewashing. Catiline, Tiberius, 
Richard III., Henry VIII., Wolf 
Tone, and we know not how many 
more, have severally passed with 
serene triumph through the trying 
ordeal of justification without a 
single stain being removed from 
their respective memories. Yet, 
so far as we are aware, no historian 
or moralist has thought it worth 
his while to attempt a defence of 
that celebrated Athenian citizen 
whose unimpeachable claim to re- 
nown depends solely upon his 
having cast his vote for ostracising 
Aristides on the ground that he 
was tired of hearing him called 
“the Just.” The reason of this 
omission is obvious. Whatever 
the dignity of history may compel 
us to pretend to think, every one 
at heart feels that the worthy fel- 
low needs no defence. The motive 
which inspired his conduct finds a 
counterpart in every candid bosom. 
Do we not look with instinctive 
suspicion on any politician to 
whom the unlucky and dubious 
epithet of “ honest ” has come—no 
matter how — to be attached ? 
Will the impartial historian be 
disposed to look more favourably 
on the foreign policy of Mr Glad- 
stone’s 1880.85 Administration be- 
cause the late Lord Granville was 
universally supposed to possess 
these great requisites—the glove 
of velvet and the hand of steel— 
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without which the equipment of no 
diplomatist is complete? A sober- 
minded Scotsman even might, per- 
haps, be forgiven at the present 
moment, if, after suffering the 
delirious ravings of his native 
press for several weeks, he ventured 
to whisper a doubt whether B——s 
was, after all, indisputably both 
the greatest of poets and the no- 
blest and most exemplary of men. 
We read from time to time in 
our morning or evening newspaper 
that the new story of one eminent 
author has been read in MS. by 
the most distinguished critics and 
found very good, or that another, 
now meditating his fifty-first novel, 
is the most conscientious, pains- 
taking, and fastidious of “ artists,” 
and has an extremely ladylike and 
refined wife in addition to a taste- 
fully furnished villa and an Irish 
terrier. The curious must needs 
have observed that the objects of 
this sort of adulation are invariably 
the same, and we really think it an 
emphatically pardonable tendency 
to turn aside from the limited and 
select band round whom the some- 
what cloying fumes of this incense 
hover, and to devote our attention, 
in the first place at all events, to 
men who have required no such ex- 
ternal assistance in their progress 
towards the goal of success and 
reputation. 

Conspicuous among this class 
of writers must be reckoned Mr 
Richard Doddridge Blackmore. 
It is now more than thirty years 
since he commenced author; yet, 
though he has won a most sub- 
stantial share of that popular 
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applause which, if too often heed- 
lessly bestowed upon works of 
little value, is rarely withheld in 
the long-run from productions of 
genuine merit, the details of his 
private life, being nobody’s concern 
but his own, have never supplied 
“copy” to the gossip-hunter or 
the paragraph-monger. No puff 
of the familiar kind has apprised 
an inquisitive world of his habits 
or mode of living, nor has it been 
bruited about how many pence or 
how many pounds per word he 
can command in what is now with 
agreeable frankness not merely re- 
cognised but proclaimed to be a 
“market” and nothing more. He 
seems content that his literary 
merits should be judged, not by 
the range of his acquaintanceship 
with the great, nor by the bal- 
ance standing to his credit in his 
banker’s ledger, but by his works, 
and by them alone. 

If, however, Mr Blackmore has 
been thus strictly—we are sorry 
to have to add, strangely—reticent 
about matters which are board and 
lodging (we trust also washing) to 
the “literary” Paul Pry, no novel- 
ist of our day has revealed his 
own tastes and opinions more 
frankly in his writings. Mrs 
Humphry Ward has not often 
been taxed with endeavouring to 
conceal her religious views, and 
latterly Mr Hardy has displayed 
more candour than fairness in 
habitually crediting his characters 
with all their good qualities and 
imputing all their bad ones to 
destiny or Providence. Yet Mrs 
Ward and Mr Hardy are reserved 
and impersonal beside Mr Black- 
more, who makes a clean breast 
of all his prepossessions, 

It is easy, for example, to infer 
from his novels that Mr Black- 
more would be disposed to ac- 
cept Cowper’s statement as to 
who made the country and who 


the town. Those passages which 
deal with London, or indeed with 
any town of greater pretensions 
or size than Exeter, are palpably 
inferior in movement, in fregh- 
ness, in gusto to those which con- 
duct us to the bracing air of moor 
and river and sea. Mrs Shelfer, 
for instance, the London landlady 
of ‘Clara Vaughan,’ is a compara- 
tive failure, and in general the 
description of Olara’s life in the 
capital seems but a faint echo of 
Mr Dickens. But when Mr Black. 
more revisits Devonshire, or even 
Sussex, or Kent, or Oxfordshire, or 
the “landward ” part of Middlesex, 
be becomes himself again. His 
characters bear once more the true 
and genuine stamp of the Black- 
more mint ; and nowhere does the 
author seem more thoroughly to 
enjoy himself, and nowhere does he 
communicate more generously his 
rich and abundant appreciation of 
nature and all her works, than 
when he stands with Oaptain 
Arthur in his vinery pruning 
the vines, or assists Martin Love- 
joy to pick the cherries on his fruit- 
farm in the Vale of Medway, or 
makes us long for the peaches and 
plums in Cornelius Orchardson’s 
ancient garden at Sunbury. 

It is no less easy to gather Mr 
Blackmore’s views on politics and 
religion. He is heart and soul a 
Church and King man, with an in- 
tense distrust and dislike of bump- 
tious and arrogant science, though 
not of science as understood and 
professed by his friend Sir Richard 
Owen. It is in ‘Tommy Upmore’ 
—singular and fantastic allegory— 
that his views receive fullest ex- 
pression, but they crop up any- 
where and everywhere. The other 
learned professions—medicine and 
the law—come in for a good many 
of those hard, though not ill- 
natured, knocks which for cen- 
turies have delighted the British 
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mind without hurting doctor or 
barrister, solicitor or surgeon, one 
whit, But “the cloth” is treated 
much more respectfully, though 
Mr Blackmore’s conservatism is of 
too Georgian a type to permit him 
to regard the Oxford movement 
with much sympathy. In nearly 
every book there is a parson, and, 
utting aside the abnormal case 
of Parson Chowne, they are all— 
Short, Penniloe, Golightly, Rose- 
dew, Hales, Twemlow, ‘“ Up-and- 
down,” Hardenow, aud Rambone 
(we leave all good Blackmorians 
to allot them to their respective 
works)—drawn with the kindliest 
and most sympathetic touch, 
though of very divers sorts—some 
devout and learned, others sporting 
and athletic ; and that touch could 
never have been attained save by 
a true and loyal son of mother 
Church. 

For Mr Blackmore few proposi- 
tions would seem to hold more true 
than that the former days were 
better than these. He longs for 
the times when the “good old 
English guinea, with his fine old 
face and jovial colour,” had not 
yet been supplanted by that “ poor 
weak - coloured and adulterated 
coin” the sovereign ; when the 
tuneful blast of the guard’s horn 
had not been drowned by the 
screech of the locomotive, bring- 
ing with it “all that is hideous 
and foul,” and putting to flight 
“all that is comely”; when Eng- 
lishmen drank honest ale and 
cider and “red wine,” and had 
not learned to dilute their blood 
with the sour and shrewish light 
wines of France ; when the cigar- 
ette, “that ragged mummy of the 
great King Nicot,” had scarcely 
yet begun to “cast its dirty ash 
about”; before the pernicious 
doctrine of Free Trade, which “ re- 
cognises everything except men,” 
had been accepted, and our mar- 
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kets had been flooded with “ poor 
foreign produce fair to the eye 
but a fraud on the belly, and full 
of most dangerous colic”; when 
Englishmen “did not spend their 
keenest wits upon the newest and 
speediest methods for robbing their 
brother Englishmen, and a native 
would really buy from his neigh- 
bour as gladly as from his born 
enemy.” There is no shilly-shally 
about Mr Blackmore. “A dis- 
contented man,” remarks Uncle 
Corny in ‘Kit and Kitty,’ “is as 
likely as not—unless he prays to 
God every morning of his life— 
to turn into a Liberal. I have 
known a lot to do it, and being 
nabbed on the nail by the shady 
lot who are always near the cor- 
ners, never get any chance again 
to come back into honesty.” Who 
can doubt that Mr Orchardson’s 
sentiments would be heartily echoed 
by his creator? The statesman for 
his money is plainly one who, 
“scorning all shuffle of words, 
foul haze, and snaky maze of eva- 
sion,” will “refuse to believe at 
first sight that his country must 
be in the wrong and her enemies 
in the right.” 

To such a mind all newfangled 
theories and crotchets are neces- 
sarily abhorrent. Particularly so 
is a great deal of the modern cant 
about education, which Mr Black- 
more has unsparingly satirised in 
‘Perlycross’ as well as in ‘Tommy 
Upmore.’ Indeed the only ana- 
chronism we ever detected in his 
works is a sneer at board schools 
which he puts into the mouth of a 
character in ‘Kit and Kitty,’ the 
action of which is supposed to 
take place in 1860-61, before 
school boards were born or 
thought of. Mr Blackmore, in 
short, is an inveterate and un- 
bending Conservative or Tory of 
a school which was stronger sixty 
years since than it is to-day. 
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Separated by no very great gulf 
on the one side from the ‘‘ Young 
England ” movement, and identical 
in some respects with the political 
belief of Colonel Newcome, such a 
creed derives its chief inspiration 
from the period of the great 
Napoleonic war, and embodies 
many of the sound lessons which 
that momentous era impressed 
upon the healthy British mind. 
Indeed we shrewdly suspect that 
in Mr Blackmore’s eyes the 
French, though gallant and hon- 
ourable foes, come pretty near to 
being the enemies of mankind ; 
and that every time he is com- 
pelled against his will to employ a 
French word, such as “ physique,” 
he fines himself a crown - piece, 
even as Admiral Darling fined his 
son Frank! Seriously, there is 
no mistaking the genuine and in- 
spiring ring of patriotism in a 
sentence like this, which breathes 
the very spirit of the titanic con- 
test: ‘Then the rub-a-dub-dub of 
the drum arose, and the thrilling 
blare of trumpet; the great deep 
of the night was heaved and 
broken with the stir of human 
storm; and the stanchest and 
strongest piece of earth—our Eng- 
land—was ready to defend her- 
self.” Though we do not consider 
it by any means essential for a 
good Tory to be laudator temporis 
acti, were it only for the reason 
that the more you attempt to fix 
the precise tempus actum the far- 
ther it recedes into the back- 
ground, we are satisfied that Mr 
Blackmore’s manly opinions, so 
manfully expressed, will do in- 
finitely more good than harm in 
an age which has a tolerably good 
conceit of itself. That the crafts- 
man should not throw too much 
of his idiosyncrasy into the work 
of his hands may be a true enough 
canon in the abstract; but, after 
all, it is no hardship to be “ button- 


holed” by a man of clear and 
straightforward views, especially 
when they agree with one’s own: 
and for a few such patriotic out. 
bursts as that just quoted, or ag 
the song “ Billy Blue” in ‘ Spring. 
haven,’ we would willingly be 
button-holed by a writer with not 
a tithe of Mr Blackmore’s force 
and charm. So attractive, indeed, 
to our mind are his outspoken 
declarations, whether of matured 
judgment or of prejudice, that we 
cannot conceive of their spoiling 
the exquisite flavour of his writ. 
ings, except perhaps for a Oornish- 
man, or for the baser sort of 
political dissenter ! 

The habit of acting as chorus 
to their characters, and of com. 
menting upon things in general as 
occasion offers, is not common with 
authors who depend much upon 
the ingenuity of their plots. Mr 
Blackmore is an exception to the 
rule, in so far as his fable is always 
elaborately and carefully construct- 
ed. While he seems to deprecate 
the charge of being “ sensational,” 
he has no liking for the humdrum 
round of everyday life, but boldly 
grapples with greater and more 
moving themes. Murder and ab- 
duction are the hinges on which 
his story constantly turns ; and the 
primary passions, such as hatred 
and revenge, in their most violent 
manifestation, are no strangers to 
his pen. But, to tell the truth, 
plot is scarcely his strong point. 
The complication to be resolved 
and the mystery to be cleared up 
are no doubt presented with great 
vividness, precision, and _ effect. 
But unhappily, as ‘ Maga’ has ere 
now pointed out, the untying of 
the knot and the solution of the 
puzzle are at times apt to be a 
little disappointing and unsatisfac- 
tory. As nothing could be more 
concise and striking in its way than 
the manner in which the crucial 
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roblem of ‘Perlycross’ is set 
forth, so nothing could well be 
more irritating than the discovery 
at the end, after innumerable red 
herrings having been drawn across 
the trail, that all this great ado 
has been made about practically 
nothing, and that no body has 
been snatched at all. It is not 
that Mr Blackmore tires of his 
book and huddles up the conclu- 
sion as Sir Walter used to do; 
no such obtrusively loose end as 
‘Search No. 1’ will be found on 
any pirn of his winding. Nor 
do we blame him for sometimes 
prolonging the arm of coinci- 
dence; for if that limb were to 
be unluckily curtailed, how could 
fiction, to say nothing of real life, 
be expected to go on? The char- 
acteristic defect, as it seems to us, 
rather is, that when the ultimate 
link of the long chain of cause and 
effect is reached, it proves to con- 
tain some more or less serious flaw 
which no amount of artifice can 
entirely hide. The motive which 
has prompted the concealment of 
another’s misdeeds turns out to 
be almost Quixotic; the cardinal 
blunder of hero or heroine is dis- 
covered to be one which the exer- 
cise of a little common-sense might 
have avoided ; the forgery, which 
puts every one on the wrong scent, 
is seen to be so transparent that it 
could have imposed on none but a 
very simple soul. ‘Christowell,’ 
‘Erema,’ ‘Cripps the Carrier,’ and 
‘Kit and Kitty’ afford sufficiently 
characteristic examples of this de- 
fect. 

Apart, moreover, from the weak- 
ness of the chain at its critical 
point, a devil’s advocate might 
urge with some plausibility that 
the plots are frequently too com- 
plicated, their component parts not 
always justly proportioned, and 
that the action does not advance 
to its inevitable conclusion with 
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smooth and unhesitating move- 
ment. That it is hampered alike 
by a superfluity of incident and 
by a superfluity of character is in 
some instances beyond dispute. 
The details of Erle Twemlow’s 
life among the savages have no 
important bearing on the main 
theme of ‘Springhaven,’ and Wat- 
kin Thomas in ‘The Maid of 
Sker’ can only have been intro- 
duced in order to provide a 
mate for Bunny. The best of 
those of Mr Blackmore’s novels 
of which the method consists in 
unravelling some tangled skein is 
probably ‘Clara Vaughan,’ though 
it was the first-born of his genius, 
aud in many respects lacks ma- 
turity. Here are no such viola- 
tions of probability as those which 
scarcely spoil the perennially 
charming ‘Cripps the Carrier,’ 
though they would have ruined 
any other book. Yet the story 
carries too much sail; the stage 
is too crowded; there is a want 
of concentration; the familiar 
expedient of the vendetta has to 
be invoked; and for want of 
singleness of purpose, as it were, 
a grim and gloomy power, which 
Le Fanu might have envied, is 
sadly dissipated. 

But enough of fault-finding, un- 
grateful in every sense of the word. 
An author’s defects may serve but 
as a foil for his excellences, and 
this is conspicuously the case with 
Mr Blackmore. Carried along by 
the impetuous and _ irresistible 
sweep of his narrative, we forget 
to weigh his plots in the scales of 
probability, and are only too happy 
to be allowed to participate in 
the innumerable adventures and 
escapes of his creatures. What 
thrilling moments he has given 
us! We have shuddered to hear 
the clank of Red Jem Hanna- 
ford’s gibbet-chains as they swing 
with their horrible burden in the 
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wind; and crouched terror-stricken 
in the fog at the sound of the 
Doones’ approach. Our heart has 
leapt with excitement when Clara 
Vaughan discovered the fatal 
dagger, or unmasked the ghost, 
or escaped from Lepardo’s den. 
Our exultation has known no 
bounds when David Llewellyn 
knocked down Parson Chowne or 
carried off Harry from under his 
very nose, taunting him the while 
as Ulysses taunted Polypheme. 
With bated breath have we be- 
held Erema keeping watch on the 
mysterious Hoyle, or followed 
Frank Scudamore in his escape 
from a French prison. With ever- 
growing terror of something mys- 
terious and supernatural we have 
listened to Erema’s conversation 
with Jacob Rigg—a sexton not 
unworthy to shake the hand of 
him in ‘Hamlet,’ or of Mort- 
sheugh in the ‘ Bride of Lammer- 
moor’! The art of writing stirring 
narrative has assuredly not been 
neglected in recent years ; but we 
may safely challenge any living 
author to match the scene in which 
Bill Brown of Grimsby gives the 
slip to the revenue cutters and 
beaches his bilander, in ‘ Mary 
Anerley,’ or that in ‘Oripps the 
Carrier,’ where the rascally solic- 
itor Luke Sharp comes in hot 
chase after Cripps’s cart with its 
precious burden :— 


“Oh, Cripps, it is that dreadful 
man, whispered Grace, with her teeth 
jerking into her tongue, ‘who has 

ept me in prison and perhaps killed 
my father! Oh, Dobbin, sweet Dob- 
bin, try one more gallop, and you 
shall have clover for ever !’ 

“Poor Dobbin responded with his 
best endeavour; but, alas! his old 
feet, and his legs, and his breath were 
not as in the palmy days ; and a long 
shambling trot, with a canter for a 
change, were the utmost he could 
compass. He wagged his grey tail, 
in brief expostulation, conveying that 
he could go no faster. 
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“* Now for it, said Cripps, as the 
foe overhauled them. ‘I never wag 
afeard of one man yet! and I don't 
mane to begin at this time of life 
Missy, go down into the body of the 
cart. Her rideth aisily enough by 
now; and cover thee up with the 
bucking baskets. Cripps will take 
thee to thy father, little un. Never 
fear, my deary !’ 

“She obeyed him by jumping back 
into the cart—but as for hiding ina 
basket, Grace had a little too much 
of her father’s spirit. The weather 
was so fine that no tilt was on; she 
sat on the rail there, and faced her 
bitter foe. 

** That child is my ward !’ shouted 
Mr Sharp, riding up to the side of 
Cripps ; while his eyes passed on 
from Grace’s; ‘give her up to me 
this moment, fellow! I can take her 
by the law of the land, and I will!’ 

“¢QLiar Sharp, answered Master 
Cripps, desiring to address him pro- 
fessionally, ‘this here young lady 
belongeth to her father ; and no man 
else shall have her. Any reasoning 
thou hast to come down with, us will 
hearken as we goes along; if so be 
that thou keepest a civil tongue. 
But high words never bate me down 
one penny; and never shall do so, 
while the Lord is with me.’ 

«Hark you, Cripps,’ replied Mr 
Sharp, putting his lips to the carrier's 
ear, and whispering so that Grace 
could only guess at enormous sums 
of money (which sums began doubling 
at every breath)—‘ down on the nail, 
and no man the wiser !’ 

“But the devil a great deal the 
wiser,’ said the carrier, grinning 
gently, as if he saw the power of 
evil fleeing away in discomfiture. 
‘ Now Liar Sharp hath outwitted his- 
self. What Liar would offer such a 
sight of money for what were his own 
by the lai of the land ?’ 

“* You cursed fool, will you die?’ 
cried Sharp, drawing and cocking a 
great horse-pistol ; ‘ your blood be on 
your head—then yield !’ 

“Cripps, with great presence of 
mind, made believe for a moment 
to surrender, till Mr Sharp lowered 
his weapon, and came up to stop the 
cart, and to take out Grace. In a 
moment, the carrier, with a power- 
ful stroke, learned from long whip- 
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wielding, fetched down his new lash 
on the eyeball of the young and 
ticklish horse of the lawyer. Mad 
with pain and rage, the horse stood 
up as straight as a soldier drilling, 
and balanced on the turn to fall back, 
break his spine, and crush his rider. 
Luke Sharp in his peril slipped off, 
and the cart- wheel comfortably 
crunched over his left foot. His 
pistol-bullet whizzed through a tall 
old tree. He stood on one foot and 
swore horribly. 

“¢ Gee-wugg, Dobbin,’ said Cripps 
in a cheerful but not by any means 
excited vein ; ‘us needn’t gallop any 
more now, I reckon. The Liar hath 
put his foot in it. Plaize now, Miss 
Grace, come and sit to front again,’ 

“We shall have you yet, you 
d——d old clod!’ Mr Sharp in his 
rage yelled after him ; ‘oh, I'll pay 
you out for this devil’s own trick ! 
You aren’t come to the corner yet.’ 

“Ho, ho!’ shouted Cripps ; ‘ Liar 
Sharp, my duty to you! You don’t 
catch me going to the corner, sir, if 
some of the firm be awaitin’ for me 
there.’ 

“With these words he gaily struck 
off to the right, through a bye-lane, 
unknown, but just passable, where 
the sound of his wheels was no longer 
heard, and the mossy boughs closed 
over him. Grace clung to his arm ; 
and glory and gladness filled the 
simple heart of Cripps. 

“Meanwhile, Mr Sharp, who had 
stuck to his bridle, limped to his 
horse, but could not mount. Then he 
drew forth the other pistol from the 
near holster and cocked it, and lev- 
elled it at Cripps; but, thanks to 
brave Dobbin, now the distance was 
too great ; and he kept the charge for 
nobler use.” 


Be it recollected, too, that Mr 
Blackmore’s novels abound with 
writing equally vigorous and 
spirited. 

This, then, is one of our author’s 
chief merits—the gift of alert, 
rapid, and animated narrative, 
embracing in its scope actions of 
every sort and not merely those 
which belong to the province of 
the more serious and dignified 


muses, as is amply demonstrated 
by the inimitable chapter in ‘Tom- 
my Upmore’ which recounts how 
Bucephalus repelled the attack of 
the Radical mob upon his business 
premises. But Mr Blackmore not 
only can depict action with ap- 
propriate vigour and movement ; 
he can present a scene from peace- 
ful or still life with the vividness 
of an impressionist and yet with 
a wealth of detail which might 
put a realist to the blush. It is 
a@ commonplace to say that the 
reader of ‘Lorna Doone’ can see 
the scenery though he may never 
have set foot in Devonshire ; and 
what more admirable harvest-pieces 
could the most exacting of con- 
noisseurs desire than that in the 
romance we have just named and 
its companion in ‘Christowell’? 
Not the most devoted fisherman, 
we should imagine, could wish his 
subject more sympathetically or 
delicately handled than it is in the 
short story entitled ‘Crocker’s 
Hole,’ or in ‘ Alice Lorraine’; nor 
could the most minute observer 
add a single touch to this descrip- 
tion of the first frost of winter in 
‘Cripps the Carrier’ :— 


“The slimy dips of the path began 
to rib themselves, like the fronds of 
fern, and to shrink into wrinkles and 
sinewy knobs; while the broader 
puddles, though skirred by the breeze, 
found the network of ice veiling over 
them. This, as it crusted, began to 
be capable of a consistent quivering, 
with a frail infinitude of spikelets, 
crossing and yet carrying into one 
another. And the cold work (marred 
every now and then by the hurry of 
the wind that urged it) in the main 
was going on so fast that the face of 
the water ceased to glisten, and in- 
stead of ruffling lifted, and instead 
of waving wavered. So that, as the 
surface trembled, any level eye might 
see little splinters (held as are the 
ribs and harl of feathers) spreading, 
and rising like stems of lace, and then 
with a smooth, crisp jostle sinking, as 
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the wind flew over them, into the 
quavering consistence of a coverlet of 
ice.” 


We might fill the rest of the 
present number of ‘Maga’ with 
other instances of this rare power 
of lifelike presentation, but must 
content ourselves with two more 
specimens which contrast strik- 
ingly with each other. The one 
describes the last occasion on 
which Clara Vaughan saw her 
father alive :— 


“ Before “dessert I interred my 
queen doll, with much respect and 
some heartache, under a marble flag 
by the door, which had been prepared 
for the purpose. My father was chief 
mourner, but did not cry to my liking 
until I pinched him well. After this 
typical good-bye to childhood, I rode 
him back to the dining-table, and 
helped him and my mother to the 
last of the West’s St Peter grapes, 
giving him all the fattest ones. Then 
we all drank health and love to one 
another, and I fell to in earnest at a 
child’s delight. Dearest father kept 
supplying me with things much nicer 
than are now to be got, while my 
mother in vain pretended to guard 
the frontier. It was the first time I 
tasted Guava jelly ; and now, even at 
the name, that scene is bright before 
me. The long high room oak-pan- 
elled, the lights and shadows flicker- 
ing as on a dark bay horse, the crim- 
son velvet curtains where the windows 
were gone to bed, the great black 
chairs with damask cushions, but 
hard and sharp at the edge, the 
mantelpiece all carved in stone, which 
I was forbidden to kick, the massive 
lamp that never would let me eat 
without loose clouds of hair dancing 
all over my plate, and then the great 
fire, its rival, shuddering in blue 
flames at the thought of the frost 
outside,—all these things, and even 
the ticking of the timepiece, are more 
palpable to me now than the desk on 
which I write.” 


The other is Grace Oglander’s 
account of the associations that 
gather in her memory round the 
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name of honest Zacchary Oripps, 
the carrier :— 


“His name did bring things to my 
mind so—all the parcels and good nice 
things that he carries, as if they were 
made of glass; and the way my father 
looks over the hedge to watch for his 
cart at the turn of the lane ; and his 
pretty sister Etty sitting up as if she 
didn’t want to be looked at ; and old 
Dobbin, splashing along, plod, plod ; 
and our Mary setting her cap at him 
vainly ; and the way he goes rubbing 
his boots, as if he would have every 
one of the nails out; and then 
dearest father calling out, ‘Have you 
brought us her Majesty’s new crown, 
Cripps ?’ and Cripps, putting up his 
hand like that, and grinning as if it 
was a grand idea, and then slyly peep- 
ing round where the beer-jug hangs 
—oh, aunty, shall I ever see it all 
again?” ‘ 


We have already quoted suffici- 
ently to convey a fair idea of Mr 
Blackmore’s style. It may be dis- 
figured at times by prolixity, more 
rarely by affectation, and once or 
twice by a strange lapse into the 
terminology of science. In the 
earlier books, too, the captious 
might detect a tendency in the 
more ambitious passages to fall 
into regular rhythm, which is the 
ruin of good prose, and had so 
fatal a fascination for Dickens. 
These, however, are trifles, more 
than atoned for by consistent vig- 
our and purity of idiom. We 
believe, indeed, from sundry not 
very obscure indications, that Mr 
Blackmore, had he thought it worth 
while, might have excelled in that 
knack of hitting upon some choice 
and curious word to give colour 
and distinction to a sentence which 
the late Mr Stevenson cultivated 
with such remarkable success. The 
trick (we use the word in no dis- 
respectful sense) is a pleasant one, 
and, like most other things, was 
not unknown to Sir Walter Scott, 
though the critics are all agreed 
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that his style was “slovenly.” In 
the description of Sir Henry Lee’s 
last moments, for example, at the 
very end of ‘Woodstock,’ occur 
these words: “The light that 
burned so low in the socket had 
leaped up and expired in one 
exhilarating flash.” How thor- 
oughly the felicitous epithet 
transfigures the whole sentence 
may best be learned by omit- 
ting it altogether, or by at- 
tempting to replace it with any 
other equally effective and apt. 
Now Mr Blackmore provides the 
ear and mind of his readers with 
precisely the same sort of pleasure 
when he says that it takes a gale 
of at least three tides “to deliver 
the true buffet of the vast Atlantic,” 
or describes an old salt rejoicing 
once more in the spring of a vessel’s 
buoyant timbers, and “the gener- 
ous vehemence of the canvas.” 
The man who can write of the 
sound of bells being borne to the 
ear on “ the tremulous conveyance 
of the wind” need fear the com- 
petition of no man, however expert 
and dexterous in phrase. But Mr 
Blackmore has, rightly or wrongly, 
declined to imperil the whole for 
the sake of the part ; and we are 
not disposed to call in question the 
soundness of the view that in rapid 
and exciting narrative, while each 
word must be duly picked with a 
view to contributing its due share 
to the total effect, none should be 
80 conspicuous or singular as to 
distract attention from the import- 
ant matter in hand, 


We have said that Mr Black- 
more is apt to overcrowd his 
canvas ; and the inevitable conse- 
quence of the tendency is, that 
some of the multitude of characters 
are almost uninteresting, others 
are bare outlines, while others 
again turn.up more than once 
under different names. Dicky 
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Touchwood in ‘Christowell’ and 
Kit Sharp in ‘Cripps the Car- 
rier’ are admirable embodiments 
of the Boy at that important mo- 
ment of his career when he falls 
in love with every pretty face, and 
is most prone to insist upon his 
prerogatives as a Man. But the 
two are indistinguishable from one 
another in essentials, nor are 
they readily to be differentiated 
from Bob Garnet in ‘Oradock 
Nowell.’ Again, we may not see 
our way altogether to acquit Mr 
Blackmore of the very common 
fault of failing to invest certain of 
his heroes and heroines with the 
interest which ought to be their 
portion, John Ridd, to be sure, 
engages the sympathy and warm 
wishes of the reader from start to 
finish, and Robin Lyth in ‘Mary 
Anerley’ possesses the same 
power. But Edward Waverley 
and Rose Bradwardine are monu- 
ments of individuality and char- 
acter compared with some of the 
couples whom Mr Blackmore 
happily unites at the close of 
every volume. Annie Faggus (née 
Ridd) has always seemed to us 
an infinitely more affecting and 
powerful study of female char- 
acter than the majestic Lorna 
Doone, though the latter towers 
above all her sister-heroines, with 
the possible exception of Alice 
Lorraine. Similarly we find as 
much vitality in Esther Cripps’s 
little finger as in the whole of 
Grace Oglander’s composition ; and 
though we should not care to 
risk the experiment of being 
united for life to Miss Sporetta 
Perperaps, we have little doubt 
that she would prove a much more 
amusing and a much less mo- 
notonous companion than Rose 
Arthur. Certainly Julia West- 
combe would, for she has inher- 
ited a share of her namesake’s 
sprightly wit;—her namesake, 
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Colonel Mannering’s daughter, of 
course, not the Julia of ‘The 
Rivals.’ Yet, for all this occa- 
sional hint of sameness and in- 
sipidity, the heroes are gallant, 
manly fellows, and the heroines 
maidens of no ordinary degree of 
beauty ; so that, though they may 
not violently stir our emotions, we 
cannot withhold our hearty good- 
will; and the test of it is, that we 
could not bear to face the possi- 
bility of their love-affairs not com- 
ing right in the long-run, For 
Mr Blackmore has done mercifully 
and well not to wring our hearts 
by a single unhappy ending. 
Nevertheless in one case we must 
refuse to respond when he calls 
upon us to love and admire; for 
if ever there was an interfering 
and upsetting minx, that minx 
is Miss Christie Fox in ‘Perly- 
cross.’ 

After heroes and heroines, the 
villains, of whom Mr Blackmore 
supplies two brands—those who 
are not born wholly villanous but 
have had villany, as it were, thrust 
upon them by circumstances, and 
those who may be styled villains 
pure and simple, in so far as 
purity and simplicity may prop- 
erly be predicated of evildoers at 
all. Of the former class, Harvey 
Tremlett in ‘Perlycross’ cuts a 
poor enough figure, turning out, 
to the reader’s intense disap- 
pointment, to be no villain at 
all. But Hoyle in ‘ Erema,’ and 
Bull Garnet in ‘Cradock Nowell,’ 
are extremely powerful pictures 
of men who, because they are 
bastards, think everybody base. 
Of the latter class, Lepardo della 
Croce, Oaryl Carne, and Downy 
Bulwrag are as unscrupulous a trio 
as could be desired, prepared to 
forge, murder, and kidnap to the 
best of their abilities; but they 
must yield in strength of evil 
passions, as of bodily powers, to 
Carver Doone, in craftiness and 
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guile to the Counsellor, and in all- 
round devilry to Parson Chowne, 
one of Mr Blackmore’s most mas- 
terly and impressive creations, and 
indeed as consummate and for- 
midable a scoundrel as any honest 
man need wish to steer clear of. 

Conventionality is a snare not 
easy to avoid, and once or twice, 
possibly, Mr Blackmore has fallen 
into it. Reuben Huckaback in 
‘Lorna Doone’ is perhaps some- 
thing more than the traditional cit 
and shopkeeper of his age, but Mrs 
Daldy in ‘Clara Vaughan’ merely 
represents the sane early- Victorian 
revolt against the tyranny of a 
dominant Evangelicalism which 
breaks out so savagely in ‘Jane 
Eyre’ and ‘David Oopperfield.’ 
Farmer Huxtable, too, who can 
throw a man and a pony simultane- 
ously over a hedge, is very nearly 
stagy, besides being conventional ; 
and the same criticism applies to 
a character of a very different 
order—Lady Waldron in ‘Perly- 
cross.’ But even the most deter- 
mined attempt to avoid the dry 
ruts of fiction is no guarantee of 
success. So far from being con- 
ventional, Major M4Hockin in 
‘Erema,’ and Rufus Hutton in 
‘Oradock Nowell,’ are both meant 
to be eccentric—men of a marked 
and curious “humour”—men of 
catchwords; but both fall short 
of convincing the reader of their 
possibility, and must, we think, 
be pronounced failures. On the 
other hand, the few historical 
personages of whom Mr Blackmore 
gives us a glimpse—ZJ udge Jeffreys, 
Lord Nelson, Napoleon, the Duke 
of Wellington—are handled with 
great tact and skill: not made too 
much of, and not overloaded with 
amass of those details which are 
so easy to pick up from biography 
or tradition, so difficult to keep in 
their proper place in fiction. 

The type of character of course 
which usually calls forth Mr 
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Blackmore’s best energies is that 
represented by John Ridd or Cor- 
nelius Orchardson —men of vast 
physical strength and sound com- 
mon-sense, of considerable sub- 
stance and good credit, with a 
long pedigree, it may be, but occu- 
pying a middling rank in life. 
Yet Mr Blackmore is the last 
author in the world who could 
justly be accused of being in the 
least “ bourgeois ”—unless a mani- 
fest prejudice in favour of hon- 
esty, straightforwardness, cleanli- 
ness, and constancy makes a man 
obnoxious to the charge. It is on 
the soil of England alone that his 
favourite characters are to be 
found; for Uncle Sam in ‘Er- 
ema’ is to all intents and pur- 
poses an Englishman. The few 
Scotsmen who flit across his pages 
might as well be Esquimaux ; the 
few Irish—like Mrs O’Gaghan in 
‘Cradock Nowell’ — are better 
passed over in silence; and the 
Frenchman in ‘ Springhaven,’ 
though in keeping, is unimport- 
ant. The true John Bull element, 
which flourishes in the wheat-field 
and the orchard rather than the 
town, is of the essence of Mr 
Blackmore’s most characteristic 
personages ; and his host of hinds 
and gardeners, and of country folk 
generally, with their shrewd, if 
not ready, wits, and their pungent 
and vigorous speech, are the very 
salt of the nation. Yet Zacchary 
Cripps and John Fry are not better 
in their way than Zebedee Tugwell 
(a sketch of extraordinary merit), 
or those old sea-dogs Captain 
Carroway and Captain Stubbard 
—an excellently devised and most 
suggestive name this last, by the 
way, which makes one wish that 


Mr Blackmore had given us a few . 


more specimens of his ingenuity 
in nomenclature, such, for instance, 
as Lady Olara Voucher, the 
daughter of that nowveaw riche, 
Lord Clerinhouse. 
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But Mr Blackmore’s two great 
triumphs in character-drawing are 
concerned with men of a more 
complex and romantic, and a less 
matter-of-fact, stamp than John 
Ridd or John Fry. One of these 
is Tom Faggus, than whom more 
gallant and fascinating highway- 
man never threw leg over horse. 
Had Mr Blackmore depicted no 
other character, this alone must 
have won him a high place among 
our writers of fiction for delicacy 
combined with firmness of hand- 
ling. But the other—David Llew- 
ellyn in ‘The Maid of Sker’—is 
even superior, and constitutes in 
our opinion one of Mr Blackmore’s 
surest guarantees for the applause 
of posterity. The rascally old 
Welsh seaman, turned half fisher- 
man and half poacher, at whom 
hares “rush like a lion,” who 
brags about his exalted ancestry 
and his marvellous exploits, who 
is always telling stories, “many 
of which are exceedingly true,” 
who in adversity professes to be 
self-confident, while in prosperity 
extreme affability and a native 
longing to give pleasure mark his 
deportment, so that he “almost 
never commits an assault ”—in 
this truly admirable picture we 
see Mr Blackmore’s art at its very 
highest, and that is a level which 
none but the very greatest mas- 
ters can surpass. For the old 
villain is drawn with so kindly a 
touch that the more we know him 
the better we like him ; we chuckle 
with him at the success of his 
petty knaveries, and share the glow 
of satisfaction which expands his 
breast when he has “scored off” 
Parson Chowne by burning down 
his ricks. Mr Blackmore’s vein 
of humour runs poor and thin in 
none of his works. The visit of 
Mrs Marker to Mrs Cutthumb, 
for example, in ‘Kit and Kitty,’ 
is second only to a certain well- 
known scene in ‘The Antiquary.’ 
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But that humour is nowhere so 
abundant or of so rare and fine a 
quality as in David Llewellyn’s 
autobiographical narrative. No 
selected specimens can do it jus- 
tice; the book must be read 
through deliberately and at leisure, 
that so not one particle of the 
flavour may be lost. But we can- 
not resist a single extract which 
throws much light on the import- 
ant question, how to sell fish. 


“What I had seen that night upset 
me more than I like to dwell upon. 
But with all my fish on hand, I was 
forced to make the best of it. For 
a down-hearted man will turn meat, 
as we say, and much more, fish, to 
a farthing’s-worth. And though my 
heart was sore and heavy for my 
ancient sweetheart Moxy, and for 
little Bardie in the thick of such 
disasters, that could be no excuse to 
me for wasting good fish—or at least 
pretty good—and losing thoroughly 
good money. 

“Here were the mullet, with less 
of shine than I always recommended 
and honestly wish them to possess ; 
here were the prawns, with a look 
of paleness and almost of languish- 
ing, such as they are bound to avoid 
until money paid and counted ; and 
most of all, here were lawful bass, of 
very great size and substance, in- 
clined to do themselves more justice 
in the scales than on the dish, 

“T saw that this would; never 
answer to my present high repute. 
Concerning questions afterwards, and 
people being hard upon me, out of 
thoughtless ignorance, that was none 
of my affair. The whole of that 
would go, of course, upon the weather 
and sudden changes, such as never 
were known before. And if good 
religious people would not so be 
satisfied with the will of Providence 
to have their fish as fish are made, 
against them I had another reason, 
which never fails to satisfy. 

“The ‘ burning tide,’ as they called 
it (through which poor Bardie first 
appeared), had been heard of far 
inland, and with one consent pro- 
nounced to be the result of the devil 
improperly flipping his tail while 
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bathing. Although the weather had 
been so hot, this rumour was beyond 
my belief; nevertheless I saw my 
way, if any old customer should 
happen, when it came to his dinner- 
time, to be at all discontented (which 
no man with a fine appetite and a 
wholesome nose should indulge in)— 
I saw my way to sell him more, upon 
the following basket-day, by saying 
what good people said, and how much 
I myself had seen of it. 

“With these reflections I roused 
my spirits, and resolved to let no 
good tish be lost, though it took all 
the week to sell them. For, in spite 
of the laws laid down in the books 
(for young married women, and so 
forth), there is scarcely any other 
thing upon which both men and 
women may be led astray so pleas- 
antly as why to buy fish, and when 
to buy fish, and what fish to buy. 

“Therefore I started in good spirits 
on the Monday morning, carrying 
with me news enough to sell three 
times the weight I bore, although it 
was breaking my back almost. Good 
fish it was, and deserved all the praise 
that ever I could bestow on it, for 
keeping so well in such shocking 
weather ; and so I sprinkled a little 
salt in some of the delicate places, 
just to store the flavour there ; for 
cooks are so forgetful, and always put 
the blame on me when they fail of 
producing a fine fresh smell. 

“ Also knowing to my sorrow how 
suspicious people are, and narrow- 
minded to a degree none would give 
them credit for, 1 was forced to do 
a thing which always makes me to 
myself seem almost uncharitable. 

“ But I felt that I could trust no- 
body to have proper faith in me, 
especially when they might behold 
the eyes of the fishes retire a little, 
as they are very apt to do when too 
many cooks have looked at them. 
And knowing how strong the preju- 
dice of the public is in this respect, 
I felt myself bound to gratify it, 
though at some cost of time and 
trouble. This method I do not mind 
describing (as I am now pretty clear 
of the trade) for the good of my 
brother fishermen. 

“When the eyes of a fish begin to 
fail him through long retirement from 
water, you may strengthen his mode 
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of regarding the world (and there- 
fore the world’s regard for him) by 
a delicate piece of handling. Keep 
aray-fish always ready—it does not 
matter how stale he is—and on the 
same day on which you are going to 
sell your bass, or mullet, or cod, or 
whatever it may be, pull a few sharp 
spines, as clear as you can, out of 
this good ray. Then open the mouth 
of your languid fish and embolden 
the aspect of either eye by fetching 
it up from despondency with a skewer 
of proper length extended from one 
ball to the other. It is almost sure 
to drop out in the cooking ; and even 
if it fails to do so, none will be the 
wiser, but take it for a provision of 
nature—as indeed it ought to be. 

“Now, if anybody is rude enough 
to gainsay your fish in the market, 
you have the evidence of the eyes 
and hands against that of the nose 
alone. ‘Why, bless me, madam, I 
used to say, ‘a lady like you, that 
understands fish a great deal better 
than Ido! His eyes are coming out 
of his head, ma’am, to hear you say 
such things of him. Afloat he was 
at four this morning, and his eyes 
will speak to it. And so he was, 
well afloat in my tub, before I began 
to prepare him for a last appeal to 
the public. Only they must not float 
too long, or the scales will not be stiff 
enough. 

“ Being up to a few of these things, 
and feeling very keenly how hard 
the public always tries to get upper 
hand of me, and would beat me down 
to half nothing a pound (if allowed 
altogether its own way), I fought 
very bravely the whole of that Mon- 
day to turn a few honest shillings. 
‘Good old Davy, fine old Davy, brave 
old Davy!’ they said I was every 
time I abated a halfpenny; and I 
called them generous gentlemen and 
Christian-minded ladies every time 
they wanted to smell my fish, which 
is not right before payment. What 
right has any man to disparage the 
at of another? When you have 

ought him, he is your own, and you 
have the title to canvas him; but 
when he is put in the scales, remem- 
ber ‘nothing but good of the dead,’ 
if you remember anything.” 


It would be an unpardonable 
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omission not to say a passing word 
in praise of some of the delightful 
dogs who play their honest and 
humble parts in many of the nov- 
els, Caldo and Wena in ‘Cra- 
dock Nowell,’ Regulus, or Ragless, 
in ‘Kit and Kitty’ (though some- 
what too easily stolen), Grip in 
‘Tommy Upmore,’ and Jess and 
Pixie in ‘ Perlycross,’ are hounds 
that any one might congratulate 
himself on possessing. But for 
our part we covet most Parson 
Short’s Nous, an animal with in- 
stincts as noble and sagacity as 
keen as Sir Kenneth’s good dog 
in ‘The Talisman,’ or Bevis in 
‘ Woodstock.’ 

In the course of the foregoing 
remarks we have purposely ab- 
stained, so far as that was pos- 
sible, from drawing our illustra- 
tions and examples from ‘ Lorna 
Doone,’ believing as we do that 
the merits of Mr Blackmore’s 
other works have been somewhat 
cast into the shade by the extra- 
ordinary popularity which has 
fallen to the lot of that brilliant 
and enchanting romance. It is 
certainly hard that these should 
suffer, through no demerit of their 
own, but through the superior at- 
tractiveness of their more fortun- 
ate sister; yet when we call to 
mind the infinite variety and 
freshness of the incidents with 
which it teems ; when we think of 
John Ridd’s visit to Doone Gate, 
of the rescue of Lorna, of the 
Doones’ attack on Plovers’ Bar- 
row, of Sedgemoor and Kirke’s 
Lambs, of the “rabbling” of the 
Doones, of the bride all but mur- 
dered at the altar, and of the last 
great fight with Carver Doone, we 
cannot pretend to be altogether 
surprised that it should have 
carried off the palm. Of how 
many subsequent novels may the 
germ be found in ‘ Lorna Doone’! 
How many writers of merit has 
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John Ridd—the soi-disant, slow, 
stupid, and ignorant man who 
brings to foolishness the counsel 
of the wise and eunning, and 
always chooses the right course in 
an emergency—how many, we say, 
has he supplied with a service- 
able and ever-welcome convention ! 
Both works may be looked at 
from many points of view, and 
both have countless excellences, 
but we venture to predict that 
a hundred years hence ‘ Lorna 
Doone’ and ‘ The Oloister and the 
Hearth’ will be looked upon as 
the supreme achievements of our 
literature in the school of historical 
romance subsequent to the death 
of Sir Walter Scott. Of Mr 
Blackmore’s own works, we are 
inclined to think ‘The Maid of 
Sker’ a “good proxime accessit,” 
as the journalist said, to ‘ Lorna 
Doone.’ 


We have thus endeavoured by 
an examination of Mr Blackmore’s 
works to discover some of their 
salient features, and to reveal, so 
far as might be, the secret of the 
spell which they exert over no 
mean or unworthy section of the 
reading public. We have called 
attention to the fertile imagina- 
tion which has crowded his tales 
with spirited and moving episodes 
described in spirited and moving 
language. We have touched upon 
his unique power of vividly im- 
pressing upon his audience a scene 
either from nature or from human 
life, and upon the minute and ac- 
curate observation without which 
that power might have been vain. 
We have dwelt at some length 
upon his insight and penetration 
into the character and hearts of 
men, and have not scrupled to 
express our opinion that in one 
instance at least he has fallen 
short only of the standard of a 
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Fielding or a Scott. We have 
said something of his humour, 
and ought to have said something 
of his pathos, which, sparingly em- 
ployed, is never strained and never 
maudlin. 

But though all these elements 
are present in his art, we cannot 
help feeling that there is besides 
some essential ingredient which 
defies analysis, and to which no 
adequate name can be given. It 
is a kindly, genial, sane, and wise 
ingredient,—but it is something 
more; and we cannot perhaps 
define it more closely than by 
describing it as the thoroughly 
English tone which pervades every 
paragraph and every chapter—in- 
stinct with those good qualities 
which Mr Burke ascribed to the 
English people. English rural life, 
assuredly, has no more faithful or 
impartial chronicler than Mr Black- 
more. The picture he has drawn 
is neither all light nor all shadow. 
Good and bad are intermingled as 
we see them in the world. His 
farmers and peasants are neither 
angelic and universal philanthro- 
pists, nor besotted and abandoned 
fiends. They are, in short, human 
beings first, and rustics afterwards, 
This essentially English tone—so 
quiet yet so assured, so self-con- 
fident yet so free from self-consci- 
ousness — presents an instructive 
contrast to that aggressive, fussy, 
and provincial frame of mind which 
in other quarters of the island is 
sometimes mistaken for genuine 
patriotism. Long may the con- 
trast continue; long may Mr 
Blackmore be spared to sound 
this noble and inspiring note; 
and long after his day and ours 
may a seed of writers be raised 
up both willing and able to per- 
petuate his grand tradition, for 
the sake alike of our literature 
and of our country! 














MY PEASANT HOST 


THE quest of game may often 
have led to curious discoveries. In 
my case, at any rate, the desire for 
sport made me acquainted with as 
original a section of humanity as 
one could wish to find; and the 
newness of my surroundings some- 
what atoned for the scarcity of 
the lazy quail or too wild par- 
tridge. 

Getting out of the train at 
Lamothe - Montravel, I was not 
disappointed to find a station 
utterly devoid of movement. This 
was the kind of place I had sought 
and expected. I asked the chef de 
gare, who was fumbling with some 
packages that had to go off by the 
next train, to direct me to Flau- 
jagues, in which village lived my 
peasant - proprietor host of the 
Dordogne. His explanation that 
the little fishing village lay on the 
opposite side of the Dordogne was 
interrupted by the strident voice 
of Alain Lafarge himself. Two 
hundred yards off did the blagueur 
begin his nonsense. 

“Yes, I am late. Well, I had 
the carriage out with four horses, 
but they couldn’t get on to the 
ferry-boat, so I had to leave them 
on the other side. And,” he 
continued, by way of welcome, 
“my wife is furious at you for 
coming now, as she has nothing 
ready.” 

In this strain he continued to 
harangue me until he had come 
within a yard or two of where I 
stood ; then, stopping suddenly, he 
raised his hat or alpaca smoking- 
cap, and said drily, “ Bonjour, 
monsieur.” It was an action 


peculiar to the Girondin peasant. 
He will talk to you for some 
minutes at a certain distance, but 
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on approaching will interrupt his 
conversation to bid you good- 
day. 

Lafarge seized my somewhat 
heavy valise, carrying it with an 
ease which showed that although 
he was a small man, hard work had 
developed his muscles. On the 
way to the ferry—a walk of half 
a mile—he kept up an unceasing 
flow of badinage. 

‘‘T suppose you mean to stay 
two or three days with this bag- 
ful? Iam glad you have brought 
more than one shirt. Now the 
hot weather has set in, I shall not 
be sorry to borrow one from you. 
The one I have worn all this time 
is unpleasant,” and so on. 

At length we got to the ferry, 
where an aged man was resting on 
the one oar with which all the 
fishing-boats on the Dordogne are 
propelled — from the stern, of 
course. 

“You see this gentleman,” said 
Lafarge. ‘He ferries people over 
all day, wet or fine, and he is sixty- 
five, and as strong as a young man. 
He is often very drunk,” he added 
in an aside to me, “mais un brave 
homme quand méme.” 

I noticed in this the odd custom 
of the peasants of describing each 
other as monsieur, madame, and so 
forth. At another time Lafarge 
said to me, ‘You see that young 
lady (cette demoiselle) tending those 
sheep; she is a charming young 
lady.” (She was indeed shapeless 
and ugly.) ‘Her family are very 
rich. They have perhaps twelve 
thousand francs. Still she has 
never found any one to marry 
her.” And so on—an endless 
story. 

A few strokes of the oar brought 
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us to the opposite side of the Dor- 
dogne, which at that season was 
very low. Flaujagues appeared a 
quaint little fishing village, with 
stone terraces and steps leading 
down to the water’s edge; but 
behind the terraces were cottages 
only, not, as one expected to find, 
the loggia of a semi-Italian villa. 
Lafarge pointed out to me the 
only fairly decent house, calling it 
the chdteau, and explaining that 
it belonged to Monsieur le Maire 
de Flaujagues, whose only daughter 
was passing rich, with certainly 
two hundred thousand francs dof. 
“Ht pas fiere avec cela, She 
talks to my niece and says tw to 
her. She does much good in the 
country.” 

By this time we had reached our 
destination. Lafarge had told me 
so much about his ferres, showing 
me plans of his vineyards, and de- 
scribing his two houses, that I was 
rather disappointed to find a two- 
roomed cottage standing in a tan- 
gled garden, the whole bearing 
every sign of discomfort. My 
cheerful host, however, continued 
his blague. ‘This is our town- 
house,” he explained, after greet- 
ings had passed between his wife 
and me. ‘Our country seat is on 
the banks of the river; you shall 
see it to-morrow. Let me show you 
over the house.” A table, already 
roughly laid for the evening meal, 
stood in the corner. Pointing to 
this, he continued—“ There is the 
dining-room. Where the mud-floor 
leaves off and the bricks begin is 
the kitchen, which we have to use 
as a salon while the reception- 
rooms are being redecorated. 
That” (pointing to a huge linen- 
chest) ‘“‘ is where we keep a little 
ready money; the bulk of our 
fortune is in the Funds, This 
door is conveniently constructed 
to open into my wife’s room, my 
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room, your room, the cellar, the 
kennels, and the granary.” So 
saying, he threw open a door, re- 
vealing the only other room, and 
it also had a mud-floor and was 
furnished as a bedroom. My eye 
was immediately caught by the 
bed-hangings, which were made of 
a kind of print which turned out 
to be over a hundred years old. 
The pattern on it represented a 
village marriage scene of exceed- 
ing quaintness. 

Lafarge’s description of the ap- 
partment had brought to my mind 
rooms I had heard of where whole 
families slept with their friends, 
But my fears were quickly dis- 
pelled by my host. 

‘You will be alone here,” he 
said. ‘My wife and I are stay- 
ing with Monsieur Noél, the grocer 
—a charming gentleman. You 
must not be frightened if you hear 
three knocks in the middle of the 
night. I cannot account for it— 
but it does no harm. My family 
have lived here for hundreds of 
years.” And certain it is, I may 
say here, that one night I awoke 
with the half-consciousness of some 
one knocking. As it was Lafarge’s 
habit to thump at the shutter to 
awake me, I ran and opened the 
window, expecting to find day- 
light ; but the moon was high in 
the heavens, and no one was to be 
seen or heard. I was only dis- 
turbed in this way once. 

We returned to the kitchen and 
living-room, and before dining I 
asked to be allowed to wash my 
hands. “Do so there,” said La- 
farge, indicating a stone sink built 
into the wall in a corner of the 
room. An opening in the wall 
allowed any water which was 
thrown there to flow into the 
garden. In the sink stood a 
bucket filled with fresh water, 
and near it an ingenious tin pan- 
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nikin furnished with a long tubu- 
lar spout which served as a handle 
also. With this it was easy to 
fish water out of a half-empty 
bucket, and the spout enabled 
one to drink the water, or do 
with it as one wished. The first 
time I made use of this pannikin, 
the water went down my sleeve, 
but Lafarge took hold of it and 
allowed the water to trickle on to 
my hands while I washed them. 

“We will have supper in the 
open air if you like,” said he; 
“but first I will make a salad 
such as you delight in.” 

Having washed his hands, he 
proceeded to take several large 
tomatoes, which he peeled —an 
important factor in the making 
of salad—and sliced. Then he 
added thin layers of raw onions, 
chopped green pimentos, pepper 
and salt. He soused’ the mixture 
in vinegar to such an extent that 
I feared I could never eat it; but 
having left the vinegar on the 
salad for a few minutes, he poured 
it all off, and then added a few 
spoonfuls of oil. This is the best 
method of making a salad. The 
vinegar extracts the essences of 
the different ingredients and en- 
ables them to mix, a process which 
would be hindered by the oil. The 
salad was the saving clause of the 
meal, which otherwise consisted of 
a tough chicken and one or two 
messes. The wine of my host’s 
own growing was good as a vin 
ordinaire, being, indeed, of the 
St Emilion district. The d/a- 
gueur’s chaff enlivened the repast. 
Being very thirsty, I drained 
my first glass of wine at a 
draught. 

“In the society I have fre- 
quented,” quoth Lafarge, solemnly, 
“it is considered better manners 
to drink little by little. But your 
action is excusable when you are 
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drinking Ohateau Crabi, so called 
after my other estate.” 

Madame Lafarge declined to sit 
at table, but waited upon us with 
neatness and alacrity. From the 
garden in which we sat could be 
caught a glimpse of the street. 
Presently appeared a rather ghastly 
figure in a white smock or blouse 
covered with blood-stains, whom 
Lafarge hailed, explaining to me, 
“That gentleman is the butcher’s 
assistant. He will help me with 
the boat to-night, for I want to 
get you a fine carp for luncheon 
to-morrow. I suppose you do not 
feel inclined to go with us?” 

I assured my landlord that 
nothing would give me greater 
pleasure than to see him catch 
some fish. He proceeded to give 
his instructions to the butcher’s 
boy. 

* You will go round to my 
brother’s.” 

“Oh!” replied the youth. 

* You will ask him for the key 
of his boat, if he does not want to 
fish to-night.” 

“Oh!” the youth ejaculated 
again. 

“ You will bring the boat down 
to the lower landing-place and 
clear it of water.” 

“Oh!” 

* And you will wait there with 
the nets until this gentleman and 
I arrive.” 

“Oh! oh!” cried the boy, and 
turned away. 

‘He evidently dislikes the idea 
of coming out fishing,” I re- 


marked. “Could not we manage 
without him?” 
“He! He is only too pleased ! 


I will stand him an apéritif to- 
morrow, and he will be delighted. 
What makes you think he dislikes 
coming ?” 

“Well,” I rejoined, “to all you 
said he only answered, ‘Oh!’” 
2F 
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Lafarge laughed aloud and used 
a strong expression. 

“Why, 0 is patois for Oui, yes. 
Did you not know that?” 

I felt rather foolish at this ex- 
planation. By way of saying 
something, I asked, ‘‘ What is the 
patois for ‘No’?” 

“Well,” replied Lafarge, “that 
depends on whom you are talking 
to. If you are in the habit of 
tutoyer anybody, you would say 
‘Nou.’ But if you are not on 
such familiar terms, you would 
say ‘ Nani.’” 

I endeavoured to discover some 
other peculiarities of the patois of 
the district, but found it almost 
impossible, from the fact that the 
peasants themselves pronounce a 
word differently every time they 
use it, sometimes adding a final 
vowel, sometimes leaving it out, 
always availing themselves of the 
Spanish habit of indifferently pro- 
nouncing the 6 or the v, and of the 
equally Spanish peculiarity of using 
all verbs intransitively. “Il l’a 
épousé @ cette femme,” they will 
say for “ He has married that wo- 
man”; “Je l’ai oublié aw fusil ;” 
and so forth. 

At about nine o’clock we wended 
our way to the river-side, where 
the butcher-boy was waiting with 
the boat. Lafarge had provided 
himself with a thick fisherman’s 
pea-jacket and trousers. After- 
wards I regretted not having taken 
a similar precaution, for the throw- 
ing of the nets splashes the occu- 
pants of the boat. The boat, though 
rough in appearance, was light 
enough on the water. It was flat- 
bottomed, but, unlike our English 
punts, sharp at both ends, and 
higher there than in the middle, 
The net used was of the shape 
called épervier, or hawk—probably 
on account of the sudden manner 
in which it descends upon the un- 
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wary fish, When spread out, the 
épervier is several metres in cir- 
cumference, and quite circular, 
It has a heavy circle of lead 
weights round the base. There igs 
much art in throwing it. If it is 
properly cast, the whole circum- 
ference of the net should touch 
the water simultaneously ; a vio- 
lent splash is thus avoided, and 
the net, of course, takes in the 
largest possible surface of water, 
To achieve this end, the fisherman 
stands in the bows of the boat, 
holding the middle fold of the net 
at the centre, or apex, in his 
mouth ; while the left half of the 
net is then spread over his left 
arm and elbow. With his right 
hand he now seizes the outer por- 
tion of the right half, and getting 
a swing on the lead weights, throws 
it with all his strength. As I have 
said, the net, if properly cast, de- 
scribes a circle on the water, and 
the leaden weights sinking, en- 
velops the fish in its meshes. A 
few yards of rope attached to the 
centre of the net prevent its being 
lost. The fisherman can feel when 
the leads have either touched the 
river- bottom or closed together, 
and pulls up carefully —and a 
mixture of fish is landed. There 
is a certain solemnity about the 
proceedings, for talking above a 
whisper is forbidden, and a skilful 
boatman makes no noise with the 
single oar with which he guides 
the boat from the stern. Fishing 
in this manner is only successful 
before the rising of the moon. 
On this occasion great excite- 
ment was caused by a tremendous 
splashing and pulling on the net. 
Alain Lafarge declared that there 
must be a twenty-pounder of some 
species in it. With great caution 
he proceeded to haul up the mon- 
ster, meanwhile creating much 
commotion and striking against 
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the sides of the boat. He had 
nearly got the fish to the sur- 
face when the craft drifted over 
some shelving rocks. The net was 
disarranged, and off went our 
rey! Such a volley of patois as 
followed this fiasco I never heard. 
A few small fish, however, had 
remained in the net. Of these 
the most appreciated was the 
mule, a kind of grey mullet of the 
river; a fish called alose, which 
tasted like salmon ; a small barbel 
or two ; a few small eels ; a carlet 
or flounder ; two or three bream ; 
and some coarser fish. Before we 
went home we had a bucketful of 
fish, the largest of which were two 
carp weighing some 6 lb. each. 
The Dordogne, which at this 
point, by the way, divides the 
Gironde from the Dordogne (de- 
partments), is full of fish. In 
February and March lampreys are 
quite an object of commerce, the 
earliest fish fetching 10 francs 
each, or even more. lLampreys 
are caught by means of baskets, 
resembling lobster-pots, stretched 
across the river from iron posts 
fixed into the rock. The fish are 
like large fat eels, of a tawny 
colour, and weigh up to 6 lb. 
When caught they are covered 
with slime, which if not removed 
by dipping in scalding water, im- 
parts a muddy flavour to the fish. 
The peculiarity of the lamprey is 
that it has absolutely no bones, 
and can be cut straight across in 
rolls before serving. There is a 
smaller species known as the Jam- 
proyon, which, however, is not so 
good. On one occasion we had 
a good fritwre of gudgeon caught 
on lines baited with boiled oats. 
Lafarge was so keen a sportsman 
that he hardly indulged in any of 
his pranks while we were fishing. 
Once, indeed, he appealed to us 
for assistance: he was being 
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dragged into the river, he declared. 
The oarsman backed water, and 
we came to his assistance. The 
net was pulled in without diffi- 
culty, and was found to contain 
one small fish of the sardine 
species, 

The next morning I was awak- 
ened at 5.30 by a loud knock- 
ing at my shutters. My host had 
come to take me out shooting. 
His dogs—a clever Irish setter 
called Jeannette, and a useless 
young pointer — were jumpin 
round him, barking with delight: 
I could never understand why, 
for while out with their master 
they received more kicks than 
halfpence. 

Lafarge had always told me that 
one could find quail close to his 
house ; but it was certainly three- 
quarters of an hour before we 
turned off the highroad Sinto some 
grass-meadows and maize- fields. 
I had already shot woodcock with 
Alain, and knew him to be a good 
sportsman ; only his unfailing con- 
tradictiousness rather spoiled the 
enjoyment of the chase. If I had 
the misfortune to say, ‘See, there 
is a likely bit for a quail,” he 
would be sure to answer, “ Par- 
don, monsieur, it is too thick ”— 
or too dry, or something. On 
one occasion we came upon a long 
ditch full of grass and weeds run- 
ning through a meadow. 

“That,” I exclaimed, “is where 
we shall put up a quail.” 

“Pardon, monsieur; the quail 
will be running about feeding in 
the maize-fields or in the flat. 
They would not think of putting 
themselves in a ditch.” 

At this moment his setter point- 
ed right into the ditch, and pres- 
ently we had secured a couple of 
quail. ‘“ Tiens, c’est étrange,” said 
Lafarge, in no way perturbed. As 
a matter of fact, he was well ac- 
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quainted with the habits of game. 
A little later on we had had a few 
days’ rain. With my English ex- 
perience, I expected that the red- 
legged partridges would be more 
wild than ever. 

“ After this rain,” said Lafarge, 
“we shall be able to get much 
nearer the partridges in the vines. 
Their legs will be so clogged with 
clay that they will not like getting 
u oa 

Pe managed to shoot one or 
two which rose in the vines at a 
dozen yards, and, sure enough, 
their legs were trousered with 
yellow clay. Lafarge made me 
acquainted also with many facts 
about woodcock and other migra- 
tory birds, especially with the 
effect of the changes of the moon 
on their movements. I have since 
proved his statements to be true, 
but have no room here to record 
them. 

This last summer was excep- 
tionally dry, and the quail season 
a bad one. I need not, therefore, 
dwell long upon this sport. Per- 
haps the most amusing incidents 
of the day were Lafarge’s remarks, 
and the way he apostrophised his 
Irish setter. She understood 
every word he said. When she 
was setting at a quail he would 
say, “A présent si tu bouges tu 
remues ” (if you budge you move). 
“Et pas de surprises,” he would 
add. The climax in his anger was 
always reached when he cailed his 
dog ‘“‘canaille.” She would then 
lie flat on her back and shut her 
eyes as though waiting for the 
last trump. She was a wonder- 
fully sagacious animal. 

Sometimes Lafarge would drink 
a little too much at dinner, and 
then Jeannette would immediately 
disappear. If she remained near 
the table she was certain to be 
called upon to do disagreeable 
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tricks, one of which was to jump 
on to the table without upsetting 
anything. This often entailed a 
lot of cuffs, and Lafarge’s shouting 
was irritating in the extreme. She 
was the best sporting dog I have 
come across in France. 

Noél, the grocer, was a kind 
and pleasant man. Often he 
would come in to supper in the 
garden, and sometimes brought 
with him his little nephew, whom 
he had adopted. This youngster, 
who was about six years old, was 
as precocious as could be, especi- 
ally in the expressions he used, 
On one occasion I had to swim 
across the river, and when I told 
him of this he shrugged his shoul- 
ders and said, ‘‘Eh bien, mon 
ami!” as one who would say, “I 
am glad it was not I.” Again, 
he arrived on the scene while 
Lafarge was up in a fig- tree 
plucking the fruit—shouting and 
gesticulating as usual. Little Noél 
drew me aside by the sleeve. 

“Je crois qu’il est fou, cet indi- 
vidu la. Jamais je n’ai vu ram- 
asser des figues comme cela,” he 
said, confidentially. 

He was sent to bathe the setter 
in the river, and the animal pulled 
him into the water. 

“Si je n’avais su nager,” he after- 
wards remarked, “/j’étais f P 
using a coarse expression meaning 
he was done for. 

There was a little girl of his age 
in the village who was hardly less 
precocious. One day Noél was 
given some new wine to drink, 
whereupon he became somewhat 
loquacious and quarrelsome. 

‘Mon Dieu !” said the little girl, 
shrugging her shoulders, “c’est le 
dernier coup qui lui a fait mal.” 

At this season the tobacco was 
being taken in. The growing of 
the plant, like its sale, is regulated 
by Government. The seeds, which 
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are dispensed gratis by the mayors 
of the different villages, have to be 
sown before a certain date, and at 
intervals one from the other indi- 
cated by the State. Only the first 
crop is allowed to be used, although 
when the first leaves have been 
gathered many more appear on the 
plant. These are removed and 
allowed to rot. It is forbidden to 
walk through a tobacco-plantation. 
All these precautions, however, 
do not make the French tobacco 
smokeable. Perhaps the best 
for the pipe is that issued to 
private soldiers in the French 
army. On joining they are pre- 
sented with so many coupons which 
entitle them to purchase certain 
packets of tobacco at three sous for 
half a pound, or rather the sixth 
of a kilo. It is really very fair 
tobacco; but it cannot be pur- 
chased by the public. 

Before I left Flaujagues I wit- 
nessed the gathering of the grapes, 
in which and in the manufacture 
of the wine, I must say, I saw 
nothing very picturesque or at- 
tractive. All the idle youths and 
women of the place turn out in 
their oldest clothes, the women 
wearing shovel-shaped black straw 
hats; and they are provided with 
wooden baskets in which they 
gather the grapes. These baskets 
are then emptied into the com- 
portes, or tubs, through which is 
run a pole to enable them to be 
carried by two men. Oarts are 
waiting to receive the contents of 
the comportes, and thus the ven- 
dange goes on. For days before- 
hand all conversation turns on this 
grape - gathering, and discussions 
arise as to whether the merlots (a 
species of black grape) should be 
gathered before the semillon (a 
white grape), and on similar points, 
Nothing very disgusting happens, 
however, until the grapes are 
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taken to the great vats. In the 
case of the black grapes, for red 


wine, when the vat is fairly full a 
couple of men are told off to crush 
them. They remove their boots 
and socks, and with bare feet 
(which in one case, to my certain 
knowledge, had not touched water 
for four years) they proceeded to 
fouler or squash the fruit. Then 
the mess is left to ferment. The 
fermentation is indicated by the 
bubbling and seething of the 
crushed grapes and their juice, and 
at this stage so great is the amount 
of carbonic acid gas engendered 
that a lighted candle held two feet 
above the tub is instantly extin- 
guished. The juice is then drawn 
off and the grapes conveyed to the 
pressor, where they are further 
crushed by means of a screw and 
levers. The process in the case of 
white grapes is different. Here 
the fruit is put into the pressoir 
without going through the treading 
process, and although the men who 
work the press are barefooted, the 
white wine, I think, is the cleaner 
of the two. People say that all 
dirt or sediment comes to the sur- 
face before the wine is drawn off. 
Let us hope that it is so. I was 
compelled, from fear of offending, 
to sample a glass or two of the 
new wine. It was indescribably 
disagreeable and cloying. Still, 
when I drank wine from the 
same grapes which had been a 
few years in bottle, I found it 
equal to any Margaux. Many a 
bottle of Lafarge’s white wine 
have I drunk with him after a 
long day’s shooting, and I do 
not think an Englishman has 
ever had better. 

It is a curious fact that the 
village of Flaujagues is almost 


entirely Protestant. My host 
was Protestant, although his 
wife was Catholic. The mayor 
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and his family were Protestants. 
There was a Protestant church 
(temple, as they will call it), which 
on Sundays was well attended. 
As Lafarge’s house was just oppo- 
site, I was able to watch the 
people as they went there —a 
dowdy lot. There were few men 
among them, but a little colouring 
was given the crowd by the vil- 
lage girls, who wore large sun- 
bonnets such as one still meets 
with in remote spots in England. 
On Sunday, however, these were 
of a superior quality, of mauve, 
blue, or pink crépon, embellished 
with many rows of embroidery 
and lace. They were very be- 
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coming to the wearers, who also 
covered their coarse hands with 
long suéde gloves as fine as an 

lady’s, and encased their feet in 
smart shoes. The cheap grey stays 
purchased at the village mercerie 
seemed hardly stout enough—but 
no matter: the village swains 
in their awkward coats and soft 
felt hats walked proudly by their 
side. 

And with this pleasant picture 
in mind I must leave Flaujagues, 
in the hope that some day I may 
find my way to the sunny un- 
spoiled village, and be greeted 
once more by the friendly voice of 
Alain Lafarge. 

















THE LAST CHAPTER 


Ir the course of the session 
which has just closed has been 
checkered and tortuous, the les- 
son which it inculcates is brief 
and simple, and written in large 
characters. What it tells us is 
this — that in the present state 
of parties it is in the power of 
any Opposition, however weak, 
to baffle any Administration how- 
ever strong, if reckless of the 
means employed. This is what 
the session of 1896 teaches us. 
Some there may be who have 
thought as much before ; but now 
we all know it, and the know- 
ledge, in our opinion, is cheap at 
the price. Few would have be- 
lieved such a thing possible except 
upon the evidence of their senses. 
And if forewarned is forearmed, 
Ministers should rather be thank- 
ful for what they have learned than 
mortified at what they have lost. 
Here we see an Administration 
at the head of a commanding ma- 
jority, conducted by men of con- 
summate ability and great par- 
liamentary experience, strong in 
numbers, strong in brains, and 
strong in their acquaintance with 
business, completely foiled by a 
feeble minority numbering only one 
man in its ranks who has any claim 
to be called a statesman of the 
first class. The fact itself is of im- 
mense significance. Nothing like 
it has ever occurred before. The 
Education Bill was the principal 
measure of the session. It repre- 
sented a great body of public 
Opinion, and was in answer to 
a demand based on indisputable 
necessities. The Government were 
thoroughly in earnest: they had 
almost staked their reputation on 
it. The second reading was car- 
ried on the 12th of May by a 
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majority of two hundred and sixty- 
seven—and on the 22d of June it 
was withdrawn. 

No matter by what name we 
may designate the cause of this 
catastrophe, or what construction 
we may choose to place upon it, 
the fact itself is what we beg our 
readers to contemplate with a de- 
sire to realise its full import. If 
a Ministry of great intellectual 
power, matured political convic- 
tions, and long official training, 
cannot carry its leading measures 
with a majority of one hundred and 
fifty, so unprecedented a failure is 
suggestive of something more than 
the ordinary causes assigned for 
ministerial miscarriages. It is a 
unique phenomenon, marking, it 
may be, a further stage in the 
downward progress of party gov- 
ernment, and more than justifying 
Mr Balfour’s apprehension of some 
great impending change. 

If the Opposition are right in 
saying that there was no obstruc- 
tion in the last session, it only 
makes matters worse. No mere 
official mismanagement, none at 
least of the kind imputed to Mr 
Balfour, could have led to so 
disastrous a wreck had there not 
been something rotten in the par- 
liamentary system to render its 
effects so much more fatal than 
they would have been in ordinary 
circumstances, If the leader of the 
House could not make a slight mis- 
calculation, which at another time 
would have passed almost un- 
noticed, without bringing to the 
ground the most important part 
of the Government programme : if 
he could not make a single false 
step without precipitating such a 
crash, the machinery of Parliament 
must be in a very delicate con- 
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dition, if not totally deranged. 
If we discard the theory of ob- 
struction, we must conclude that 
party government is suffering from 
some internal malady which will 
make itself felt more and more 
every succeeding session, —some 
latent mischief lowering its powers 
of resistance, and leaving it a prey 
to abuses, which in its full health 
and vigour could never have 
fastened on it. 

That there is some truth in this 
alternative theory we believe: and 
we shall have a few words to say 
upon the subject before we lay 
down our pen. There may be— 
there can be little doubt, indeed, 
that there is—something wrong 
with our representative system 
which lends itself to these dis- 
orders. The weakness of Opposi- 
tion is the strength of obstruc- 
tion ; since the leaders are not 
in a position to reject any kind of 
help that may be offered to them. 
But things are not so bad as, on 
the theory of the Opposition, we 
must necessarily suppose them to 
be. Whatever is amiss, it could 
not by itself have caused the mis- 
chief without the aid of those 
expert tacticians who were resolved 
to turn it to their own advantage. 
They knew their trade. They left 
the dirty work to subordinates, 
and now affect to come into court 
with clean hands. 

On the threshold, however, we 
must clear away one misconcep- 
tion, though it may seem to have 
been sanctioned by our opening 
sentences. It often seems to be 
supposed that a majority of one 
hundred and fifty necessarily gives 
an immense advantage to the Gov- 
ernment that wields it, and that it 
ought to make them almost omni- 
potent. But the truth is, that 
inside the walls of Parliament a 
majority of one hundred and fifty 
is no better than a majority 
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of half the number. We do not 
sufficiently distinguish between 
the moral power and the par. 
liamentary power of majorities, 
The moral power of a great ma- 
jority can hardly be overrated. 
It is the measure of public confi- 
dence; and the larger it is the 
greater the weight with which 
Ministers speak, and the less need 
they fear the effect of occasional 
reverses. But inside the walls of 
the House of Commons and when 
the division bell rings this element 
of power has no direct influence, 
A majority of one hundred on a 
division does not count for any 
more because of the moral force 
behind it. Practically, therefore, 
for the purposes of debate, and for 
defeating the attacks of the Op- 
position, a substantial majority is 
quite as good as an overwhelming 
one. It is impossible to draw the 
line precisely between an adequate 
and an inadequate majority. Lord 
Rosebery of course made the whole 
thing ridiculous by asserting that 
one was sufficient. But it has 
usually been thought that fifty, 
where the dominant party was 
homogeneous and loyal, was sufii- 
cient for all legislative purposes. 
Sir Robert Peel’s majority was 
eighty. Mr Disraeli’s in 1874 was 
fifty-one. And neither could have 
done more had it been double the 
number. We need not, therefore, 
lay so much stress on the great 
numerical superiority of the pres- 
ent Government. It is invaluable 
as a proof of the trust reposed in 
them by the people. But in their 
actual conflicts with the Opposi- 
tion a majority of seventy or 
eighty would have served them 
just as well. It was necessary 
to point out this distinction, 
in order, if possible, to check a 
disposition on the part of the 
public to taunt Mr Balfour with 
not having done more because his 
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majority was so large. He de- 
serves no additional reproaches on 
this score. 

Sir William Harcourt is ready 
to maintain that there was no 
obstruction at all in the last 
session; that the outcry against 
it is mere nonsense; and that 
the Government was treated with 
perfect fairness. Their measures 
were overhauled, he says; and 
that they must have expected, but 
nothing more. This, we suppose, 
is what we must expect to hear 
repeated throughout the recess. 
It is difficult perhaps for any one 
not sitting inside the House of 
Commons, and practically con- 
versant with its procedure, to say 
exactly what is obstruction and 
what is not. It is a Protean 
monster, and takes a great variety 
of shapes. But the outsider may 
rest assured of this, that Ministers 
of the Crown do not openly com- 
plain of such a system without 
carefully weighing their words, 
and least of all Ministers like Mr 
Balfour. It is not consistent with 
his character, with the character 
given of him by Sir William Har- 
court, to make unfounded com- 
plaints of his opponents, or any 
complaints at all, without very 
grave reason for it. Yet on more 
than one occasion he has referred 
with marked emphasis, though 
with great dignity, to the char- 
acter of the opposition which the 
Government has had to encounter, 
as going far beyond what they 
could possibly haveexpected. Now, 
it must be something quite out of 
the common which Mr Balfour has 
not learned to expect by this time 
from the politicians who confront 
him. He himself, then, be it re- 
membered, attributes the failure 
of Government measures mainly 
to the unwearied and exceptional 
assiduity with which the ob- 
structionists plied their weapons. 
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He admits that he may have erred 
in some of his calculations, but the 
only thing which made the error 
serious was the advantage taken 
of it by his opponents. Among 
his colleagues, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Mr Goschen, Mr 
Chamberlain, Mr Chaplin, have 
all said the same thing in other 
words. We would call special 
attention to the speech of Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach on the Re- 
port stage of the Agricultural 
Rating Bill on the 30th of June 
last :— 


“T have sat in this House as many 
years as the right hon. gentleman 
opposite, and for many more years 
than the vast majority of the hon. 
members who are now within its 
walls, and I never remember—and 
I defy hon. members to contradict 
my assertion—any measure being dis- 
cussed in this manner upon its Report 
stage. What has been the course of 
business to-night? The right hon, 
gentleman opposite complains that 
time has not been given for the ade- 
quate discussion of clause 9. Why, 
the clause has been discussed half-a- 
dozen times over, and supposing it 
had not, it is because the time of the 
House has been occupied hour after 
hour, by the most miserable, ridicu- 
lous, and frivolous amendments that 
have ever been proposed in this 
House. Let me recall to the House 
one of these amendments, one which 
even the right hon. gentleman him- 
self [Sir W. Harcourt] was ashamed 
to support,—I mean the amendment 
ly which any one who bought an 
ounce of tobacco—as you yourself, sir 
*p Speaker] described it — should 

e entitled to an appeal against the 
assessment under this bill. In view 
of such a fact as that, I think that if 
there is one thing that we shall have 
to fear, it is not that the country will 
say that the bill has not been ade- 
quately discussed, and that the judg- 
ment of the House has not been pro- 
nounced upon it, but that the course 
which the Opposition are taking with 
regard to it 1s reducing the proceedings 
of the House of Commons to a farce.’ 
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Only so recently as the 7th of 
August Mr Ohaplin told Sir 
William Harcourt to his face, 
on his raising some imaginary 
difficulty about the Agricultural 
Rating Act actually after the bill 
had become law, “that never had 
the leader of an Opposition openly 
and avowedly thrown himself into 
the hands of the obstructionists in 
the House of Commons as the 
right hon. gentleman had done in 
the present Parliament.” 

When compliments like these 
are passing between Ministers and 
leaders of Opposition, we may be 
allowed to believe that more than 
ordinary provocation has been 
given on one side or the other. 
The gentlemen we have named 
are interested witnesses of course. 
But they are Ministers of the 
Crown, speaking under a great 
sense of responsibility, and fully 
aware that it does not become 
them to stoop to recriminations 
of this kind on any ordinary occa- 
sion. Let their testimony go for 
what it is worth. But the public 
must remember that Sir William 
Harcourt is an interested witness 
too. Supposing the occupants of 
the two front benches to be equally 
worthy of credit, their assertions 
do but cancel each other, the sur- 
viving fact being that Mr Balfour 
and his colleagues are restrained 
by their position from bringing 
such charges lightly, while Sir W. 
Harcourt has nothing to restraim 
him from denying them whether 
true or false. 

Such, then, is the judgment of 
Ministers themselves on the nature 
of the struggle in which for the 
last six months they have been 
engaged. If we appeal to eye- 
witnesses of what has occurred, it 
is impossible to find one who is 
wholly disinterested ; but men of 
any sense at all do not publish 
such statements as we are next 


about to quote unless facts, which 
are open to every eye, to some 
extent bear them out. To do so 
would be simply suicidal. The 
following extract is from a letter 
written by Mr Redmond to the 
‘Irish Daily Independent,’ dated 
22d May. The subject of it is 
Mr Dillon’s opposition to the Gov- 
ernment measures in general, with 
the effect which it must necessarily 
exercise on the fortunes of the 
Irish Land Bill. We are not 
quoting it with reference either 
to that bill or to the policy of 
Mr Dillon regarding it, but only 
for the sake of the fact on which 
it incidentally touches :— 


“Mr Dillon and his friends have 
voted against every motion to give 
time to the Government. They have 
voted against every motion of closure. 
They have voted in favour of every 
attempt by the Opposition to obstruct 
and delay public business ; and, fin- 
ally, Mr Dillon identified himself 
with the small knot of Radical cranks 
in their efforts last night to kill the 
Irish Land Bill, by extending in- 
definitely inane discussion of paltry 
points in the Agricultural Rates 
Bill.” 


Mr Redmond must therefore have 
supposed that there was sufficient 
evidence of persistent attempts to 
“obstruct and delay public busi- 
ness” on the part of the Opposi- 
tion in general, and of the “ inane 
discussion of paltry points” in the 
Agricultural Rates Bill, to make 
his words intelligible to every one 
without further explanation. Had 
he not honestly believed this, he 
would scarcely have written a 
letter which, if founded on fiction, 
could only damage himself. His 
complaint coincides exactly with 
that of Sir Michael Hicks Beach, 
which we have already quoted. 
There are, as we have said, 
several kinds of obstruction. One 
consists in the persevering repeti- 
tion of arguments out of which all 
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the grain has been thrashed, leaving 
nothing but the husks. There can 
be but a certain number of answers 
to be given to any argument, but a 
certain number of objections to be 
urged against any proposal; and 
when these answers and these 
objections have all been repeated 
several times by several different 
speakers, till they have been thor- 
oughly impressed upon an audience, 
with what object can the repetition 
of them be continued, and by what 
name are we to call it? Again, 
Sir William Harcourt laughs at 
the idea of drawing any distinc- 
tion between speeches on the 
second reading of a bill and 
speeches in Oommittee. It is a 
distinction, we are aware, which 
is too frequently neglected. Nor 
does the neglect seem to be any 
such breach of order as to warrant 
the interference of the Chair. Yet 
nine times out of ten such speeches 
can only be made for the sake of 
delay, and not with the slightest 
hope of reversing a decision at 
which the House has already 
arrived. When there is any such 
hope, then no doubt the practice 
is warranted both by reason and 
custom, If there is any chance 
of carrying an amendment in 
Committee fatal to the principle 
of a bill, a second-reading speech 
may fairly be made upon it, but 
not otherwise. Such was the rul- 
ing of the highest authority on 
the subject. Yet throughout the 
whole of this session this import- 
ant difference has been constantly 
disregarded, and the disregard 
of it is openly defended and en- 
couraged by the leader of the 
Opposition. 

Again, there is what we may call 
indirect obstruction—that is, de- 
laying the progress of one measure 
in order to delay the consideration 
of another. This is perhaps the 
most effective mode of all ; and the 
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more so because it is unobtrusive, 
and not easily recognised by the 
general public. The prolongation 
of discussion on some minor ques- 
tions for only one day longer than 
the Government contemplated, 
tells with great effect in the 
long-run, if only practised often 
enough. A day gained by the 
Opposition on six or seven differ- 
ent affairs, of little importance 
in themselves, makes up an aggre- 
gate of waste which may seriously 
interfere with ministerial arrange- 
ments. And it is this kind of ob- 
struction we should say which was 
more frequently practised than any 
other during the late session. It is 
so little understood by readers of 
the debates only, that it is not un- 
common to hear men say now that, 
after all, they do not see where 
this great obstruction has been of 
which they hear so much. Well, 
there was enough of it in the case 
of the Agricultural Rating Bill at 
all events: and this was direct 
obstruction, which the most per- 
functory reader is obliged to recog- 
nise. But what really killed the 
Education Bill was not opposi- 
tion of this kind. It was the 
gradual curtailment of the time at 
the disposal of the Government by 
wasting an hour here and an hour 
there, a day on one question and 
a day on another, which had no 
connection with the great meas- 
ure of the session, but which 
could be made by these ingenious 
devices to block its progress. It 
is this kind of obstruction which 
is for the most part left to the 
practitioners below the gangway. 
A really powerful Opposition 
might possibly discourage it. A 
very weak one neither can nor 
will. Sir W. Harcourt has shown 
no disposition to make even the 
attempt. On the contrary, he has 
constantly come to the rescue when 
any effort has been made by the 
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Government to check it. The 
House of Commons will not have 
forgotten what occurred on the 
31st of March last—a crucial in- 
stance of this kind of obstruc- 
tion. It was openly avowed in 
the lobbies by members of the 
Opposition. On the motion for 
the adjournment of the House 
for Easter, and on the third read- 
ing of the Naval Works Bill, the 
prolonged discussion which ensued 
had for its sole object to pre- 
vent the Speaker from leaving the 
chair before the Easter holidays, 
so that the debate might be re- 
newed when the House reassem- 
bled,—the object of course being 
to push off the Education Bill till 
after Easter. This attempt was 
defeated, but only by an all-night 
sitting. But many others of a like 
kind have succeeded, with the effect 
which the obstructionists intended, 
of upsetting Mr Balfour’s arrange- 
ments for the remainder of the 
session, 

Thus an ever-narrowing circle 
was drawn round the Government, 
though its contraction was too 
gradual to arrest general attention 
at first. This was the process by 
which, more than by any other, 
the ultimate wreck of the Educa- 
tion Bill was secured. That Mr 
Balfour allowed time to slip 
through his fingers rather too 
easily at the beginning and in the 
middle of the session may be al- 
lowed, and also that the Govern- 
ment overloaded themselves with 
more bills than were necessary. 
These were contributory causes, 
though in a very minor degree, 
of the astonishing result which 
followed ; for we entirely deny 
that the Education Bill was too 
ambitious a measure. A Govern- 
ment like the present one ought 
to have been able to pass it with- 
out any extreme difficulty. They 
failed in doing so because they did 
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not count on their opponents hav- 


ing recourse to such incessant and 


uncompromising obstruction as 
they actually practised; and per- 
haps had not realised the full 
extent of the power which, in 
spite of all rules, an Opposition 
still possesses if resolved to assert 
it to the utmost without scruple 
or remorse. The one weapon by 
which they might have stopped it 
they generously declined to use; 
and we hope it will be remembered 
that if they have lost credit by 
the events of the session, it was 
voluntarily sacrificed to the dig- 
nity and independence of the House 
of Commons. 

We thought it mistaken gen- 
erosity both on public and on party 
grounds. On the one, because the 
public good ought to be the fore- 
most consideration ; on the other, 
because by extending their indulg- 
ence to their opponents the Union- 
ist party will purchase no im- 
munity for themselves. But the 
thing is done now. It is no use 
crying over spilled milk. We 
must wait for next session to 
show us whether better manage- 
ment alone can enable the Govern- 
ment to be equally lenient without 
being equally unfortunate. Sir 
William Harcourt has a high 
opinion of Mr Balfour. He con- 
siders him a singularly able man, 
and the best debater in the House. 
He admires the remarkable quick- 
ness with which he can make him- 
self master of any subject when 
once he gives his mind to it. If 
he has been sitting in the House, 
and attending to what is going on, 
he is always excellent. But this 
is just what he cannot always be 
got todo. He is too fine a gentle- 
man for the place, says Sir William. 
“He thinks we're a vulgar lot.” 
In fact, according to the leader 
of the Opposition, he must be 
something like Waverley at the 
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Council Table. ‘ You saw when 
Corrinaschian raised his voice in 

at passion,” said Flora, “and 
laid his hand upon his sword, 
Waverley lifted his head as if he 
had just waked from a dream, 
and asked with great composure 
what the matter was.” But he'll 
mend, says his critic. Next ses- 
sion, it is thought, he will do a 
great deal better. We hope Sir 
William will do the same, and in 
that case there may be some chance 
of parliamentary efficiency being 
restored. 

It is fancied by some competent 
observers that Sir William Har- 
court, by entering with such hearti- 
ness into the tactics of the extreme 
Oppositionists, is aiming at only 
one object, and that when this is 
accomplished he may possibly take 
his retirement. He is anxious, 
they think, to ingratiate himself 
with all sections of the Separatist 
party, and to show that he alone 
has the energy, earnestness, and 
fighting qualities necessary to set 
them on their legs again, in order 
that they may come to see in him 
their proper leader. If he can 
once get himself publicly and 
formally installed in this position, 
instead of Lord Rosebery, he will, 
it is supposed, be satisfied. If he 
can only pull down Lord Rosebery 
from his pride of place he will be 
ready to say, ‘‘ Nunc me dimittas.” 
This is one of the many rumours 
heard among the London clubs; 
and if such is Sir William’s sole 
object it would account for much 
—for both the way in which he 
speaks of Mr Balfour and the 
way in which he treats him. It 
is probable that next session will 
clear up several doubtful matters, 
and this, perhaps, among the 
number. If the Opposition still 
persevere in their obstructive 
policy, we shall then see whether 
a different mode of arranging public 
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business is all that is needed to 


counteract it. We confess to 
having grave doubts on this sub- 
ject ; for in order to be successful 
the change must be greater than 
we believe public opinion is pre- 
pared to tolerate. 

If we are not to witness a re- 
currence of the scenes which have 
made the last session memorable, 
they can only be averted by one 
of two plans. Obstruction might 
be told to do its worst: that Gov- 
ernment only meant to pass a 
single measure of importance in 
any one session, and very few 
others: the supposition being 
that between the first of February 
and the first of August this much 
could be accomplished without de- 
barring the Opposition from the 
fullest indulgence of their elo- 
quence. It pleases them, and it 
doesn’t hurt us, the Government 
might then say; and it cannot be 
denied that such a system would 
effectually checkmate obstruction. 
But what would the country say 
to it? Are not “programmes” a 
necessity of the age? And if 
programmes are announced, efforts 
must be made to carry them out. 
This morbid appetite for per- 
petual legislation, carefully stim- 
ulated for their own purposes by 
the Radical party, and fed with a 
lavish hand by Mr Gladstone, has 
perhaps been satiated for the time. 
The country certainly at this mo- 
ment is in no mood for a blazing 
policy. What is wanted are quiet 
practical reforms — the gentle 
fertilising rain, and not the bluster- 
ing tempest. For the moment the 
agitator’s occupation is gone. But 
it is not extinguished. We must 
look out for its revival; and if 
minor measures are all that the 
country wants, political capital 
can be made out of them by 
practised hands as well as out of 
more “heroic” ones, Obstruction 
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could be employed against them 
in the House of Commons just 
as readily. Would the public 
then endure to see legislation 
cut down to one or two bills 
every session? That is the ques- 
tion, and one we are inclined to 
answer in the negative. And 
we would go even further than 
this, and ask whether the real 
and legitimate demands for legis- 
lation to which our social de- 
velopment gives rise could be 
satisfied on such conditions? It 
is for this very reason that we at- 
tach so much importance to the 
unparalleled defeat of a great pub- 
lic measure introduced by a power- 
ful and popular Government which 
has just been witnessed. The 
people either care about the House 
of Commons, and the reforms and 
improvements which it is com- 
missioned to undertake, or they 
do not. If they do, they will 
never endure its being reduced 
to impotence, and its proceedings 
made ridiculous. If they do not— 
if they have ceased to respect 
the House of Commons—neither 
will they care what becomes of it ; 
and on either hypothesis it is no 
very extravagant supposition that 
some constitutional change, far 
other than the mere alteration of 
procedure, must be travelling to- 
wards us at no tardy pace. 

On the other hand, were the 
Government to harden their hearts 
and go in for closure by com- 
partments as a necessary and nor- 
mal organ of parliamentary life, 
it could only lead to its being 
used in a spirit of retaliation, till 
at length it became unendurable. 
Each party as it succeeded to office 
would muzzle its opponent with 
increased severity, till at last all 
free debate was entirely extin- 
guished. Then what would follow? 
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In an appreciative notice of our 
last political article in the month 
of June,! the ‘Spectator’ agreed 
that such a consummation was far 
from impossible, leading to conse- 
quences of great gravity. If ob- 
struction is persisted in, we do not 
see how they can be avoided, 
Whether Governments cramp legis- 
lation in order to starve obstruc- 
tion, or use the closure without 
mercy in order to stifle it, a con- 
dition of affairs will ensue in which 
the people of Great Britain will no 
longer recognise their old national 
Parliament, and will ask, Why 
cumbereth it the ground? 

We have admitted the proba- 
bility or almost certainty that the 
courage and success with which 
this species of opposition is now 
practised are due to some morbid 
condition of the party system. Mr 
Disraeli pointed out long ago that 
a powerful Opposition was almost 
essential to the effective operation 
of that system ; and though it may 
only be a coincidence, it is never- 
theless curious that obstruction 
began to appear simultaneously 
with the sweeping majorities and 
weak Oppositions which set in 
after 1868. But there is more 
than this to be said. Party seems 
to be in a transition state, be- 
tween the old conditions which 
are effete and new ones of some 
kind which have not yet worked 
themselves out. The progress of 
this process towards completion, 
supposing that it ever is to be 
completed, is one to be watched 
with the keenest interest, as the 
most important public question 
of the day. Experience shows 
us that the break-up of either 
great party is always followed 
by a period of disorganisation, 
and as the ship has righted 
itself on previous occasions, we 





1 “The New Obstruction a Serious Danger.” 
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must not too hastily conclude 
that it will not right itself again. 
Similar results were seen after 
the break-up of the Tory party 
in 1831-32 ; after the break-up of 
the Conservative party in 1846; 
and now they are seen again after 
the break-up of the Liberal party 
in 1886. If we read Sir Robert 
Peel’s letters to Mr Croker during 
the first reformed Parliament, or 
Mr Disraeli’s description of the 
House of Commons after the 
general election of 1847, we shall 
find very much that corresponds 
with the condition of that as- 
sembly during the last ten years. 
The last general election, and the 
combination of Liberal Unionists 
and Conservatives in the same 
Government, have gone some way 
towards restoring the only condi- 
tions on which party government, 
as understood during the last 
hundred and fifty years, can suc- 
cessfully be conducted. But they 
are not yet restored; the recon- 
struction rendered necessary, by 
the events of 1886, has not yet 
quite settled down : and till it does 
we fear that the temptation to ob- 
struction will be almost irresistible. 

We had been willing to hope 
that the last appeal to the coun- 
try had destroyed the “ group” 
system. But what has occurred 
since then shows, we are afraid, 
that it still survives. We have 
pointed out so often in previous 
articles that the party system and 
the group system cannot go on 
together, that we need not en- 
large upon the subject now. It 
is an unsuspected weakness in the 
Government majority, and, unless 
rumour lies, had something to do 
with the ultimate fate of the 
Education Bill. 

But a worse symptom, or we 
might say result, of the disorgan- 
isation which occurred ten years 
ago is the growth of that indiffer- 
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ence to the traditions of the House 
of Commons, to its recorded rules 
and its unwritten laws, which has 
attained so great a height within 
the period named. It unfortu- 
nately happened that the adop- 
tion of Home Rule by Mr Glad- 
stone came immediately after an 
extension of the franchise, and 
that this great act of apostasy 
took place in a House of Oom- 
mons composed largely of new 
men, many of them taken from a 
class not disposed at any time to 
think too highly of party obliga- 
tions, of party discipline, or of 
political consissency. Their first 
experience of the House of Oom- 
mons was not such as to cor- 
rect this disposition. When Mr 
Gladstone broke up his party, it 
was an object-lesson which fell 
upon congenial soil. It lowered 
the whole tone of parliamentary 
life, and infinitely weakened all 
those ties which bind men to- 
gether, and that whole system of 
cohesion which has been so well 
explained by Burke. The result 
is that the leader of the House, 
to whichever party he belongs, has 
no longer that firm hold on a great 
majority which he once had, and 
will, we hope, in time have again. 
He is never safe from the inter- 
ference of those conceited busy- 
bodies who come into Parliament 
thinking only of their own im- 
portance as the representatives of 
some fad which is elevated to the 
dignity of a principle, and no 
longer as loyal supporters of a 
great political connection, to which 
all other considerations must be 
postponed. Thus the true position 
and functions of a member of the 
House of Commons as at present 
constituted have become gradu- 
ally obscured. Both parties alike 
suffer from the innovation. It 
is impossible to rule a House of 
Commons as the men of old ruled 
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it—the Peels, the Oannings, and 
the Russells—as Lord Palmerston 
and Mr Disraeli ruled it,—when 
members have become totally ob- 
livious of the conventions and 
understandings to which it was 
then obedient; when egotism 
passes for independence, when 
every crotchet is a creed, and 
every individual is a party. 

Mr Disraeli saw this state of 
things in its infancy, and de- 
nounced it even then as “the 
plague spot” which, if suffered to 
spread unchecked, must ultimately 
destroy party.! It has made some 
progress in that direction already, 
_ and in so doing has made the work 
of legislation far more difficult 
than it was before ; has opened the 
way to obstruction from a hundred 
different tributaries; and has ob- 
literated that pride in the House 
of Commons as a whole which its 
various component parts now trans- 
fer to themselves. But the old 
forms of the House still remain 
unaltered. We still go on as if no 
change had occurred. We still 
fancy that new rules of procedure, 
framed in accordance with obsolete 
ideas, will repress the evil. We 
still go on pouring new wine into 
old bottles, and when the inevitable 
crash or explosion occurs, we try to 
make a scapegoat of the Minister 
of the day, and attribute the whole 
disaster to his not holding the 
bottle exactly at the right angle. 

Before Parliament was pro- 
rogued public interest had become 
so much centred on the Irish Land 
Purchase Bill that the great scan- 
dal which will long invest the 
session of 1896 with an unenviable 
notoriety had for the moment re- 
ceded into the background. But 
nobody who remembers Sir William 
Harcourt’s letters to the ‘Times’ 
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of last April and May, and the 
boundiess exultation of Opposition 
orators when the Education Bill 
was withdrawn, can doubt for a 
moment that this will be the piéce 
de résistance of Radical oratory 
throughout the recess. We make 
no apology therefore for bringing 
it to the front again. In ‘Maga’ 
for May? and June ® will be found 
all the details on which the charge 
of obstruction is founded ; and the 
evidence toshow that it was asdelib- 
erately planned as it was steadily 
pursued is simply overwhelming. 

We would not, however, that 
our readers should lay down this 
article under the impression that 
we hold the late session to have 
been a failure. On the contrary, 
judged even by modern standards, 
it is certainly up to the aver- 
age, in point of work done. The 
measures enumerated in the 
Queen’s speech are sufficient to 
prove this. Her Majesty mentions 
eight Acts, of which two at least 
belong to the first class, while the 
remaining six are all of great 
practical utility, and promise to 
be of the highest service to the 
working classes. Some of them 
were hotly contested, and the fact 
that Mr Balfour displayed on 
several occasions in connection 
with them a degree of firmness 
and resolution which he did not 
exhibit in the matter of the Educa- 
tion Bill, strengthens the supposi- 
tion that it was not want of time 
alone which caused the latter to 
be abandoned. We give the eight 
measures in the words of the Royal 
speech :— 

“T have given my consent, with 
much pleasure, to measures for comple- 
ting the naval defences of my empire, 
for lightening the fiscal burdens which 
press upon the agricultural population, 





1 Speech, August 30, 1848. 


3 «The New Obstruction a Serious Danger.” 
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and for protecting the flocks and herds 
of these islands from the importation 
of disease. Important measures have 
also received my sanction for the 
settlement of trade disputes, for the 
prevention of explosions in mines, 
which have caused the loss of many 
valuable lives, for amending the Truck 
Act, for the construction of light rail- 
ways, for the amendment of the Irish 
Land Laws, and for facilitating the 
creation, by purchase, of a larger class 
of occupying freeholders in Ireland. 


The Naval Works Bill, being 
really a non-contentious measure, 
was passed through both Houses 
pretty easily, and received the royal 
assent on the 3lst of March. But 
no such happy passage awaited 
either the Agricultural Rating 
Bill or the Light Railways Bill. 
The first was allowed to be 
brought in, after a long debate, 
on the 20th of April. The dis- 
cussion on the second reading 
occupied four nights —i.e., from 
the 27th to the 30th of April 
inclusive—so that five full nights 
had been given to it before it 
went into Committee. The de- 
bate on the first clause alone occu- 
pied five days; and the bill, con- 
sisting of only eight clauses, was 
not reported as amended till the 
22d of May—an all-night sitting 
having been necessary to bring 
it so far. Its consideration as 
amended occupied four nights 
more—the last sitting being one 
of seventeen hours; and finally 
it was read a third time after 
another long debate, in which all 
the old arguments were repeated 
ad nauseam. Thus sixteen sit- 
tings had been given to it alto- 
gether, of which one lasted twenty- 
two hours, and another, as we 
have said, seventeen. And yet 
Sir William Harcourt could grave- 
ly pretend that no adequate de- 
bate had been allowed! There 
was not even a plausible case 
made out agairist it, as there might 
VOL. CLX.—NO. DCCCOLXXI. 
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have been against parts of the 
Education Bill. It was said that 
all the relief given would go into 
the pockets of the landlord; yet 
it was allowed at the same time 
that for the first few years it would 
go to the tenant, who would thus 
continue to receive the benefit 
of it till the whole system of 
local taxation underwent complete 
revision, when all such possibilities 
would be swept away. In other 
words, before the time came for the 
landlord to pocket the money, his 
chance would have disappeared. 
But the Opposition went on harp- 
ing on the old string just the 
same: “the lie so oft over- 
thrown” was repeated with a 
dogged pertinacity, which Sir 
William Harcourt calls legitimate 
criticism. The fact that the bill 
was only a provisional measure, 
merely an instalment of fiscal 
justice, meted first to those who 
wanted it most, was calmly ignored 
by the whole party, encouraged so 
to do by the example of their 
accomplished leader. But we are 
not to call this obstruction ! 

It was read a third time, and 
passed by the House of Lords 
without amendment on the 17th 
of July. The Light Railways Bill 
was read a first time, after debate, 
on the 20th of February, a second 
time on March 2, and was re- 
ferred to a Standing Committee, 
after another long debate, on the 
9th. When their Report was 
considered on the lst of June, it 
was seen how little respect the 
House was willing to pay to the 
decisions of such a body. It was 
debated again for three days, and 
ultimately read a third time on 
the 30th of July. The Diseases 
of Animals Bill, read a third time 
on the 22d of June, encountered 
considerable opposition in its pas- 
sage through the House, and 
finally became law in its original 
26 
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form without any amendment 
having been carried. Now, 
whether these last two measures 
are to be styled “contentious” 
measures or not, they certainly 
were so in fact. But the Govern- 
ment showed no want of skill or 
firmness in dealing with them, any 
more than in the management of 
the Agricultural Ratings Bill, In 
passing the Scottish Rating Bill 
they had also to witness the waste 
of somevaluable time. But we need 
not descend into further details, 
except to point out that, granting 
the major premiss on which the 
Government relied, their conduct 
of the Irish Land Bill through both 
Houses left nothing to be desired. 
It combined firmness with court- 
esy ; and their sympathy with the 
Irish landlords, which they did 
not hesitate to avow, should have 
taken the sting out of measures 
which past legislation, not in con- 
formity with their own opinions, 
compelled them to adopt. The 
bill was as equitable as circum- 
stances allowed—circumstances for 
which the present Government are 
not responsible, and which we must 
all wish had been widely different. 
It must fairly be regarded as a 
great administrative success, and 
well completes the tale of legisla- 
tion which her Majesty acknow- 
ledges. Mr Balfour’s new Rules of 
Supply are allowed on all hands to 
have worked admirably, and will 
almost certainly be made a stand- 
ing order. Though Supply is not 
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legislation, it often prolongs the 
session more than anything else, 
and in reckoning up the perform- 
ances of the Government we are 
bound to include in them the skil- 
ful disposition of their finance 
business. Had the Education Bill 
never been introduced at all, the 
session of 1896 would have stood 
high in our parliamentary annals, 

The causes of this one great 
failure we have endeavoured to 
trace with brevity. They are 
three in number: miscalculation, 
obstruction, disorganisation. The 
first was really very trifling, and 
without the other two would have 
done no harm, The second was 
the immediate and obvious agent 
in bringing about this unfortu- 
nate result. The third is a legacy 
from 1886, when a reconstruction 
of the party system became neces- 
sary—a reconstruction whichis still 
in progress, and therefore neces- 
sarily the source of some embar- 
rassments. Great allowances must 
be made for the leader of a party 
during this period of transforma- 
tion. But it cannot go on for 
ever. Either it must terminate 
very soon, or some new way of 
carrying on the Queen’s Govern- 
ment must be found. Deference 
to sections which are in the party, 
but not of it, may be carried so 
far as to make confusion worse 
confounded, and even perhaps to 
check the more complete amal- 
gamation of other and more con- 
genial elements. 
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